Tht'  Tribune  is  Cliica^o's  automobile*  show  in 
print,  the  big  show  that  attracts  the  biggest 
number  of  car  buyers  every  day  of  the  year. 
That’s  why  automobile  advertisers  place  more 
linage  in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper. 

For  cars,  certainly  —  and  almost  everything 
Chicago  buys  —  the  record  is  the  same:  More 
readers,  more  reader  response,  more  results. 


Ask  your  Tribune  ripresentative  for  the  facts. 
Then  join  the  leaders. 

Chicago  Tribune 

First  ill  adi  crtisiiiq  atidieiicc,  ii  itli  425,000  more 
readers  every  day! 

First  with  advertisers,  ivith  more  linage  than 
any  other  tivo  newspapers  in  Chicago! 


Source:  Market  Power:  Chieaqo  and  New  Car  Sales  Census 


eSafor  &  Publisher 


TRIBUNE  readers  buy  ^ 

799  of  the  981  new  cars 
sold  in  the  Chicago  area  every  24  hours 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


I 


that  Count 


are  those  presented  to  a  newspaper  for  superior  service  to  its 
community —  such  as  these — ^won  by  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  writers 


to  NARD  JONES 


For  his  contribution  to  Northwest 
history — awarded  at  the  Association  s 
national  convention. 


Awarded  May  20th  for  the  best  mari¬ 
time  news  coverage  of  the  year  in 
Seattle. 


PORT  OF  SEAHLE 


to  WALTER  RUE 

For  "his  highly  informative  and  en¬ 
gaging  approach  to  weather  reporting 
in  Seattle. 


to  ELEANOR  BELL 


For  outstanding  understanding  and 
furthering  of  cxlucation  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 


SEATTLE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


A  first  place  award  for  excellence  in 
her  reporting  of  general  news  stories. 
Awarded  by 


For  meritorious  .service  to  youth 
through  the  yearly  Post-Intelligencer 
Christmas  Fund. 


SEATTLE  SKATING  CLUB 


These  writers  write  for  readers  and  not  for  awards.  The  awards  are 
a  natural  result  of  writing  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  our  readers. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Pock— The  Comic  Weekly 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Lif^t 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Albany  Time^Uoien 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Bottiomre  News  Amwican 

Bestoa  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


sc  id  his  editor: 

''Cannel,  go  out  and  be  the  spokesman  for  all  the 
bewildered  people  in  this  crazy  world  .  .  .  report 
the  humor  and  human  interest  of  men  and  women 
trapped  somewhere  between  automation  and  zip  codes/' 

so  he  did  .  •  . 
and  so  began 


CANNEL  AT  BAY 


.  .  .  and  so  it  is  that,  starting  June  15,  we  poor, 
perplexed  human  beings  will  have  a  champion  .  .  . 
a  newspaper  reporter  who  has  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  his  wry,  bewildered  humor  out  of  serious 
dispatches.  Now  he  has  been  assigned  to  go  "all 
out"  ...  to  apply  his  unusual,  witty  perspective  on 
people,  places  and  problems  in  CANNEL  AT  BAY. 
Confidentially,  CANNEL  AT  BAY  is  a  "must," 
having  already  received  critical  acclaim  .  .  .  from 
his  editors,  his  wife  and  her  mother. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  get  the  Cannel  stuff  to  the  com* 
posing  room.  The  fellows  in  the  shop  will  be  Can- 
nel's  first  avid  readers  .  .  .  first  of  many. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


NEW  YORK 


CLEVELAND 


For  high  melting  efficiency. . . 


PUT  THE  HEAT 


INSIDE  THE  POT 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

14 — Maryland-Delawara  Press  Association,  Spring  Workshop,  I  .  t water 
Inn,  Easton,  Md. 

14-lfr— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associati  .n.  The 
Belmont,  West  Harwich,  Mass. 

14-16— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Parkway  Inn.  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y. 

14-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  American*  Hotel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

18-20 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

18- 20 — Texas  Press  Association,  Houston. 

19 —  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

19-20 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gayloid,  Mich. 
19-20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Chaparral  Hotel,  Ruidoso. 

19-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Gearhart 
Hotel.  Gearhart,  Ore. 

19-21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editors  Conference, 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

21-23 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  Convention, 
Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

21-25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Hotel 
Biltmore,  Now  York  City. 

21-26 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sahara  Hotel,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 

21- 28 — California  Press  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 

22- July  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news 
editors.  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

24- 28 — National  Editorial  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  Now  York. 

25- 27 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
Mark  Thomas,  Monterey. 

26 -  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Vancouver. 

JULY 

9-12 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

13- 17— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
13-24 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  sports  editors  (newspapers 

under  75,000),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

AUGUST 

9-11— SNPA  (Eastern  Division)  Mechanical  Conference.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

16-17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 
Blockade  Runner  Motel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

16-18— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Community  Inn,  Kilgore,  Texas. 
16-19 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

23- 27 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention,  Princess  Kaiulani 
Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushing 
Meadow.  N.  Y. 

15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Royal  Hotel. 
Montreal. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

26- 27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel.  Decatur, 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Claridge  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

28 -  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

5- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  conference.  Statler 

Hilton.  Washington,  D.  C. 

11-17 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

18-20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

20-22 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  20th  general  assembly.  Hotel 
Maria  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

22-24 — PNPA  annual  convention.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Roberts’  Rules  of  Reporting 


iOodtiington  |)O0t 

Qiwted . . .  consulted . . .  honored 


Chalmers  Roberts,  chief  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  National  Bureau,  imposes 
few  hard  and  fast  political  reporting  rules 
upon  himself  or  the  twenty  or  so  other 
members  of  the  Bureau,  but  one  might  be: 
“Talk  to  the  man!”  He  is  shown  here  prac¬ 
ticing  what  he  preaches  with  one  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party’s  non-candidates.  Governor 
William  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  course  of  seventeen  years  of 
political  reporting  and  punditry  for  The 
Washington  Post,  Roberts  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  (or  made)  hundreds  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  “talk  to  the  man”;  as  a  result  he 
probably  has  as  wide  an  acquaintance 
among  the  great  and  near  great  of  politics 
as  anyone  you  could  name. 


While  domestic  political  reporting  will 
be  his  principal  preoccupation  during  this 
election  year,  his  assignment  as  head  of  the 
National  Bureau  frequently  takes  him  far 
afield;  he  has  covered  every  summit  con¬ 
ference,  and  many  international  meetings 
in  Europe,  South  America  and  at  the  United 
Nations.  In  another  area  entirely,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Raymond  Clapper  Award  for  his 
series  on  the  famous  Gaither  Report  on  the 
state  of  the  nation’s  defenses. 

Chal  Roberts  typifies,  in  the  range  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  depth  of  his  exper¬ 
ience,  the  National  Bureau  newspaperman 
. . .  and  the  National  Bureau  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  The  Washington  Post 
is  read  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  people 
than  any  other  Washington  newspaper. 


THE  RIGHT 
ANSWER 
FOR  YOUR 
WOMEN'S 
PAGE  .  .  . 

PARENTS’ 

WORLD 

BY  DR.  EVE  JONES 
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★  At 


★  ★ 
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yERN  Scofield,  secretary-manager  of  the  Nebrask;.  Pres* 
Association,  Lincoln,  notes  some  unusual  newspaper  tiumes 
i  in  his  state:  Loup  Valley  Queen  (Callaway),  The  Rustler  '  Desh- 
ler),  Lawrence  Locomotive,  Odell  Oracle,  O'Neill  Frontier,  Ord 
I  Quiz,  Peru  Pointer,  The  Phonograph  (St.  Paul),  Silver  Creek 
Sand,  Stromsburg  Headlight,  Wallace  Winner,  Western  Wave, 
W ood  River  Sunl>eam,  Wahoo  Newspaper.  He  adds  one  from 
another  state,  the  Kensal  (N.  D.)  Subscription.  A  foimer 
;  Nebraska  newspaper  was  the  Rosalie  Rip-Saw.  .  .  .  When 
Irving  Hoffman,  public  relations  man,  made  a  drawing  of 
Earl  Wilson  to  illustrate  one  of  his  syndicated  columns  he  had 
Earl  reading  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  ...  In  a  new  exhibition 
,  commemorating  the  New  York  Historical  Society’s  160  yean 
I  of  collecting  Americana  is  a  copy  of  the  New-York  Cazette 
of  March  7,  1726,  printed  by  William  Bradford.  ...  A 
feature  story  by  Sarah  Laubenstein  in  the  New  Haven  Register 
on  “The  Man  Who  Brought  Humor  Into  The  Press”  is  about 
James  M.  Bailey,  whose  first  story,  written  when  he  was  19 
in  1860,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury.  For 
many  years  he  published  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News,  “an 
eight-page  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  literary  miscellany,  gen¬ 
eral  gossip,  and  containing  statements  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.”  James  Montgomery  Bailey  often  has  been  called  the 
'  country’s  “first  newspaper  humorist”  and  the  “father  of  ail 
!  the  columnists.” 


An  entertaining  and  stimulating 
child  care  feature  by  one  of  the 
nation* s  top  clinietd  psychologists 

.  .  .  FIVE  WEEKLY  RELEASES 
.  .  .  DRAWS  TREMENDOUS  MAIL  RESPONSE 
...  A  BID  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
.  .  .  STIMULATES  HEALTHY  CONTROVERSY 
.  .  .  PERSONAL  REPLIES  TO  READERS 

A  Q.  and  A,  column  written  with  the 
candor  of  profesoional  counsel  skillfully 
blended  with  the  warm,  sincere  views  of  a 
niother-of-four  .  .  .  down-to-earth,  humorous, 
practical  advice,  NOT  academic  theory. 

Wire,  write  or  phone: 

STEWART  T.  MACDONALD 


400  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  60611  •  Phone  222-1355 


Ephemeral 

I  Tlie  world  not  long  will  remember, 

And  little  indeed  will  it  note 
The  popinjay 
Who’ll  only  say, 

“Quote,  No  comment.  End  quote.’’ 

—Tom  Pease 

— Mrs.  Ruth  Howell  Walker,  who  died  April  4  in  Texas 
(she  was  the  widow  of  Stanley  Walker),  worked  with  Ernie 
!  Pyle  on  the  Washington  Daily  News  as  music  critic,  general 
i  reporter  and  assistant  city  editor.  In  the  latter  capacity,  she 
hired  Robert  Ruark  as  a  copyboy  after  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  World  War  H,  she  worked 
as  assignment  editor  in  the  features  division  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  New  York.  In  more  recent  years,  she 
kept  up  a  newspaper  connection  as  a  book  reviewer  for  the 
I  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

\ 

'  Under  the  byline.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Withers,  Ex-Reporter,  the 
wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  wrote 
;  a  delightful  story  about  dancing  with  President  Johnson  in  the 
I  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

;  She  described  an  argument  with  her  husband  over  her  r^ 

'  luctance  to  ask  the  President  to  dance  with  her.  Finally,  Editor 
!  Withers,  having  decided  his  wife  didn’t  intend  changing  her 
mind,  suggested  a  snack  at  the  buffet  table.  Then  it  happened, 
Mrs.  Withers  related: 

“As  we  turned  to  leave  the  dance  floor  there  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent  right  behind  us.  ‘Change  partners,’  he  said  and  before 
I  knew  what  was  happening  he  was  whirling  me  down  the 
floor.  A  short  time  later  another  woman  (darn  her)  cut  in 
and  I  had  to  relinquish  my  celebrated  partner.” 

Mr.  Withers  immediately  asked  her  what  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
whether  he  is  a  good  dancer,  and  Mrs.  Withers  replied  that 
she  was  going  to  save  that  for  her  own  story.  She  wrote: 

,  “The  only  thing  I  do  remember  is  that  he  held  me  very 
'  tight  and  danced  very  smoothly.  When  I  told  my  husband 
I  this  he  was  more  than  just  a  little  perturbed  with  me.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  19^ 
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larger 

anetroiDolitan 

by  U  S  Census 

391,600 


larger 

cit3r  zone 

by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


total  retail  trading  zone 

440,025 


119,985  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Election  Pooling 

I  ^  UK  Network  Klet  lion  Serviie.  miitle  ii)>  ol  the  Al*.  11*1  ami  the  tliiee 
^  television  networks  to  gather  ami  tabulate  the  votes  in  this  year’s 
presidential  election,  is  an  unnsnal  ami  ontstamling  insiame  ot  eo- 
operation  in  the  public  interest  among  nonnallv  vigoions  <()m|KMitors. 

The  projec  t  will  eliminate  costly  cln|)licatic)n  ol  ellort  by  the  broad¬ 
casters  and  the  wire  services  and  the  public  will  be  served  a  more 
accurate  and  complete  voting  report  than  has  been  possible.  Conlusion 
causccl.  as  in  the  past,  bv  eac  h  service  aiinonm  ing  diHereni  vote  totals 
on  the  basis  ol  different  areas  counted  will  be  eliminated. 

Some  newspa|XMnien  object  to  the  wire  services  cooperating  in 
any  way  with  broadcasters  in  this  project.  They  should  realize  that 
television  is  here  to  stay;  news|)apers  cannot  compete  with  television  in 
getting  figures  to  the  public  last;  the  newspapers’  lone  is  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  their  printed  record;  and  this  new  cooperation  will  permit 
ihem  to  be  more  complete  and  more  accurate  with  greater  speed  than 
thy  have  ever  been  able  to  have  in  tbe  past. 


Whipsaw  Tactics 

4  bout  two  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of  em- 
plovers  in  an  association  to  close  down  their  operations  in  unison 
when  there  was  a  strike  against  any  one  of  them  to  counteract  "whij)- 
saw”  union  tactics. 

Now  an  Nl.RB  Examiner  has  held  the  Detroit  News  in  violation 
of  the  Labor  .Vet  for  refusing  to  bargain  directly  with  the  pressmen’s 
union.  The  union  has  been  a  party  to  joint  lalM)r  agreements  for  25 
years  with  all  the  Detroit  pa|>ers  through  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assck  iation  but  now  says  it  wants  to  have  individual  bargaining 
sessions.  Ehe  Examiner  states; 

“While  the  respcjndent’s  desire  to  continue  their  joint  bargaining 
arrangement  is  understandable,  there  is  certainly  nothing  fundamental¬ 
ly  unlawful  in  the  union’s  determination  to  strengthen  its  bargaining 
hand  by  seeking  to  regain  an  unhanijxued  statutory  right  to  strike  in¬ 
dividual  employers  in  recreated  single  einplcjyer  units,  if  necessary  to 
secuie  contract  conditions.” 

It  this  decision  in  upheld  it  will  give  any  union  the  power  to 
destroy  Icxal  publisher  assexiations  yvherever  they  exist.  It  will  also 
recreate  the  opportunity  for  any  union  to  use  the  “whipsaw”  tactics 
against  which  the  .Supretne  Court  said  combined  assex  iation  action  was 
a  proper  delense.  If  a  union  can  kill  oil  the  assexiations  there  yvill  be 
no  defense. 


Big  Brother  Is  Watching 

^  I  ^he  Delense  Department  regulation  retptiring  weekly  reports  from 
departmental  cbiefs  and  )xrsonnel  about  their  contacts  with  the 
press  amounts  to  subtle  intimidation.  Dates  of  interviews,  names  of 
interviewers  and  affiliations,  subjects  discussed,  etc.  are  retpiired. 

Pentagon  reporters  say  they  liave  found  their  sources  choked  olf 
since  the  rule  was  put  into  elfect. 

Naturally!  'I  hat’s  exactly  what  it  was  designcxl  to  do. 


Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak 
ereryman  truth  with  his  neighbor.  Epheu- 
ans,  4.  25. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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Th*  OldMt  Publish»r«'  and  Advartisan' 
Nawspapar  !n  Amarica 

With  which  hai  bean  merged:  Tha  Journaliti 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom 
establishad  March,  1892;  the  Fourt-h  Estita 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
Jamas  W.  Brown 
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government  spokesmen — and  there  is 
quite  often  no  point  in  attributing  a  state¬ 
ment  if  it  reflects  an  opinion  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  rather  than  an  individual. 

Obvious,  also,  to  reporters  and  editors 
if  not  to  captains  in  the  Navy,  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  not  drying  up  a  news  source, 
which  a  violation  of  this  attribution  re¬ 
quest  could  easily  do. 

Edwin  G.  Schwenn 

Executive  Editor, 

Publishers'  Auxiliary, 

Chicago,  111. 


THE  MONEY  F.4CTORY 

If  journalism  were  really  a  “.skilled 
trade,”  as  Donald  Mintz  of  Washington, 
D.C.  says  (E&P,  May  19),  beginning  sal¬ 
aries  for  reporters,  copy  readers,  etc. 
would  be  a  good  deal  higher  than  the 
present  average — possibly  even  approach¬ 
ing  those  of  printers,  pressmen  and  other 
skilled  tradesmen. 

The  fact  that  editorial-side  employees, 
for  the  most  part,  are  seasoned  veterans 
before  their  pay  scale  equals  that  at 
which  backshop  workers  begin  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  several  serious  problems  in 
the  newspaper  field.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  story,  by  any  means. 

In  singling  out  the  remuneration  factor 
as  the  explanation  for  the  plight  Profes¬ 
sor  Higginbotham  describes  (E&P,  April 
18),  Mr.  Mintz  over-simplifies  the  situa¬ 
tion.  By  this  reasoning,  it  would  follow 
that  money  is  the  main  attraction  in  lur¬ 
ing  so  many  bright  youngsters  into  sci¬ 
ence.  Unquestionably,  the  prospect  of  a 
good  income  is  no  deterrent,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  boy  who  says  he  is  going 
into  science  for  economic  reasons. 

For  that  matter,  we  deceive  ourselves 
if  we  think  of  science  as  a  competitor  for 
brainy  youngsters  who  might  otherwise 
enter  journalism.  The  interests  and  tal¬ 
ents  which  make  either  field  attractive 
to  a  young  person  are  so  different  that 
one  rarely  encounters  a  case  in  which 
the  student  must  make  his  choice  between 
science  and  journalism  as  a  career.  Nor, 
where  such  a  case  exists,  is  money  likely 
to  be  the  determining  factor. 

Better  salaries  are  indeed  urgently  need¬ 
ed  in  journalism,  but  if  the  problem  of 
recruitment  is  seen  only  in  those  terms, 
then  perhaps  we  will  in  time  see  journal¬ 
ism  truly  become  the  skilled  trade  Mr. 
Mintz  says  it  is,  but  which,  by  his  own 
criterion,  it  is  not. 

Chakles  T.  Duncan 
Dean,  School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Colorado, 

Boulder,  Colorado. 


PUBUSHERS’  GIFT 

We  thank  you  for  the  item  (May  23) 
almut  our  school. 

However,  the  last  sentence  is  incorrect. 
The  fact  is,  the  new  Hektron  was  obtained 
by  a  group  of  newspaper  publishers  of 
North  Carolina,  the  same  group  that  organ¬ 
ized  the  school  in  1952  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  support  it  through  sectying 
machinery,  raising  funds  for  its  buildings, 
etc. 

John  McSweeney 

Chowan  College 
.Murfreesboro,  N.C. 

School  of  Graphic  Arts, 


BY  GOLLY!  IT  DOES  FEEL  GOOD' 
Haynie,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
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Short  Takes 

Adlai  Stevenson  cut  short  his  visit  in 
London  and  took  the  first  planet  home. — 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

• 

The  post  was  left  vacant  by  the  un¬ 
expired  death  of  Mr.  Blank.  —  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier, 

• 

Rolz-Bennet,  an  attorney  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  stressed  the  complexity  of  UN 
peach  keeping  operations.  —  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

• 

Pope  Paul  VI  visited  a  work  class 
rubarb  and  then  appealed  for  “peace 
among  men.”  —  Anderson  (Ind.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

He  pursued  his  lips  and  looked  around, 
as  if  for  help.  —  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

m 

My  husband  likes  a  salad,  stake,  rolls, 
a  green  vegetable.  —  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Sta/r. 


HERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE  .  .  . 
ZSCHIESCHE,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 


ATTRIBUTION 

I  can’t  resist  answering  the  question 
posed  by  F.  M.  Lloyd  captain  U.S.  Navy 
(E&P  May  9),  who  agrees  with  E&P — as 
I  do — that  persons  who  write  unsigned 
scathing  letters  to  editors  are,  indeed, 
gutless  wonders. 

But  Captain  Lloyd  wants  to  know  how 
one  describes  a  reporter  (or  editor  who 
condones  it)  who  attributes  authoritative 
statements  .  or  rebuttals  to  “reliable 
source,”  “spokesman,”  etc. 

As  a  reporter  who  occasionally  does 
this,  and  an  editor  who  often  condones  it, 
let  me  ask  Captain  Lloyd  how  else  a  re¬ 
porter  is  to  attribute  a  statement  if  the 
source  has  extracted  a  promise  not  to  men¬ 
tion  his  name  but  merely  refer  to  him  as 
a  “spokesman.” 

Captain  Lloyd,  as  a  member  of  the 
military,  should  know  that  this  occurs 
with  some  regularity — particularly  from 
1964 
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This  is  the  newspaper 
other  newspapers 
reiy  on  for  reaching 
a  majority  of 
the  nation’s  top 
advertising  execntives 


Q 

Wb  At  lower  cost:  The  Times  de¬ 
livers  a  much  bigger  audience  of 
top  advertising  agency  people  at 
a  lower  cost  per  man  than  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

These  facts— and  many  more- 
are  the  results  of  latest  Andrews 
Research  studies  of  advertising 
agency  executive  reading  habits. 
Your  New  York  Times  repre¬ 
sentative  can  provide  you  with 
copies  of  the  complete  survey  re¬ 
sults.  Just  ask  him. 

3lje  Ncto  ilork  ^ime;9 

First  in  media  advertising  amon^ 
all  U.  S.  newspapers 


!■  In  New  York :  nearly  six  out 
of  10  advertising  executives  read 
The  New  York  Times  on  week¬ 
days;  seven  out  of  lOon  Sundays; 


2b  In  four  nationally  important 
markets :  more  than  five  out  of 
10  of  all  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Chicago  and  Detroit  are 
readers  of  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times; 
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AP  and  UPI  Join  Vote 
Count  Pool  with  Networks 

Combined  Operation  Begins 
For  ’64  Presidential  Race 


The  Associated  Press  aprreed 
this  wwk  to  join  forces  with 
the  three  major  broadcasting: 
networks  in  tratherinp  and  tab- 
ulatinK  the  votes  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  this  year. 

United  Press  International 
will  come  into  the  i)ool,  it  was 
announced  Thursday  afternoon 
by  Mims  Thomason,  president 
and  general  manager. 

Each  participant  in  the  Net¬ 
work  Election  Service,  as  the 
pool  will  l)e  called,  will  have  an 
even  bi  eak  on  reporting  the  vote 
totals  at  any  given  period  on 
election  day  in  November  and 
until  the  semi-official  count  is 
completed. 

Votes  in  the  contests  for  U.  S. 
senator  and  governor  in  each 
state  also  will  be  gathered  by 
the  pool’s  army  of  100,000  re¬ 
porters  in  the  50  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Participation  in  the  service 
involves  matching  the  system 
which  the  networks  —  ABC, 
CBS,  and  NBC — have  instituted 
in  the  primary  elections.  Each 
has  employed  a  vote  reporter  to 
cover  every  voting  precinct  and 
phone  the  tallies  in  the  top  con¬ 
tests  to  an  election  center.  In 
the  case  of  the  California  pri¬ 
mary  it  is  estimated  they  spent 
$1.5  million  for  this  duplication 
of  effort  but  the  vote  counting 
process  resulted  in  network  fig¬ 
ures  being  far  ahead  of  those 
compiled  by  newspapers  and 
wire  .services,  particularly  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  where  the 
election  was  decided. 

Cost  Estimate 

The  general  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  this  year’s  nationwide 
pool  arrangement  was  $1.6  mil¬ 
lion,  with  the  networks  assum¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  it  even  to  the 
extent  of  picking  up  any  ex¬ 
penses  due  to  special  situations. 

While  contributing  its  know¬ 
how  and  organization  to  the 
pool  arrangement,  AP  will 
maintain  its  customary  election 
covei  age  in  depth,  down  to  com¬ 
piling  figures  in  races  for  all 
state  offices  and  in  propositions. 


constitutional  amendments,  etc., 
on  state  ballots. 

AP  will  l)e  responsible  for 
providing  the  (juick  count  on  the 
l)residential,  senatorial  and 
gubernatorial  races  in  12  states 
which  are  yet  to  l)e  assigned  to 
it.  The  basic  budget  allows 
an  average  of  $10,000  per  state 
for  the  special  forces  to  be  re¬ 
cruited.  In  many  instances,  it 
is  contemplated,  the  election 
service  will  hav'e  the  assistance 
of  volunteers  such  as  members 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Boy  Scouts,  etc. 

UPI  also  will  cover  12  states 
for  the  quick  count  and  main¬ 
tain  its  regular  services.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  pool  mem- 
l>ership  might  l)e  offered  to 
other  radio  and  television 
groups.  If  they  accept,  assign¬ 
ments  for  state  returns  would 
be  altered. 

Precinct  Fee 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  stand¬ 
ard  fee  will  be  set  for  the  pre¬ 
cinct  vote  reporters.  Thus  the 
Ijool  hopes  to  end  the  expensive 
bidding  for  such  services  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  New  Hampshire, 
Oregon  and  California  pri¬ 
maries.  Prices  ranged  as  high 
as  $35  per  person  for  the  simple 
chore. 

The  AP  election  returns  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  had  a  semi-offi¬ 
cial  status  for  many  years,  has 


been  organized  on  a  county 
basis  with  regional  bureaus 
staffing  the  operation.  In  a 
presidential  year,  a  Washington 
center  is  set  up  to  collate  the 
-state-by-state  returns.  The  lat¬ 
ter  chore,  it  is  now  expected, 
will  l)e  taken  over  by  the  com¬ 
puterized  network  service  cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York. 

Effort  to  End  Confusion 

After  the  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  AP’s  agreement  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  ix)ol  had  been 
made  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Wes  Gallagher 
explained  that  the  ik)o1  gave  AP 
members  and  subscribers  the 
assurance  that  confusion  in  vote 
counting,  which  marked  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Republican  race  between 
Goldwater  and  Rockefeller, 
would  be  avoided. 

The  alternatives  to  working 
with  the  networks,  he  said,  were 
for  AP  members  to  pay  the  high 
cost  of  competing  against  the 
broadcasters  for  speedy  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  votes,  or  to  face  the 
prospect  of  publishing  headlines 
and  stories  that  trail  far  be¬ 
hind  the  vote  shown  on  televi¬ 
sion  screens. 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  he  hoped 
that  the  pool  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  creating  a  national 
election  bureau  in  which  all 
members  of  the  press  could 
render  an  even  better  service. 

Gallagher  Proposal 

Actually  it  was  Mr.  Gallagher 
who  initiated  the  talks,  last 
April  right  after  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  that  led  to 


the  idea  that  the  wire  services 
might  l)e  included  in  a  pool.  He 
had  private  meetings  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  each  of  the 
major  network  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Earlier  there  had  been  some 
talk  among  the  network  people 
themselv'es  that  they  might  es¬ 
tablish  a  vote-compilation  serv¬ 
ice  of  their  own  and  make  it 
available  for  a  price  to  the  wire 
services  or  individual  newspa¬ 
per  subscribers. 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  AP  had 
no  desire  to  share  in  any  ar¬ 
rangement  as  a  customer.  He 
chose  to  make  AP  a  participant 
but  on  a  non-voting  basis. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  convention  in 
New  York  in  April,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Lee  Hills, 
jmblisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  that  the 
news  media  organize  an  election 
pool  on  a  public  service  basis. 

The  costs,  he  said,  should  be 
borne  by  the  news  media,  “not 
by  advertisers  hoping  to  gain 
some  commercial  advantage 
from  a  great  news  event.”  The 
money  saved,  Mr.  Hills  pro¬ 
posed,  should  be  spent  by  the 
newspapers  and  wire  services 
to  improve  their  analytical  re¬ 
porting  of  the  elections. 

Plan  Moved  Ahead 

After  the  costly  experiences 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Oregon, 
the  three-network  pool  idea  was 
sparked  again  by  Fred  W. 
Friendly,  new  president  of  CBS 
News.  He  broached  the  idea  in 
March,  he  said. 

William  R.  Me  Andrew,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  NBC 
News,  added  the  wire  services 
to  his  blueprint  for  a  common 
effort  to  be  undertaken  during 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


ANYONE  FOR  POOL? — Meeting  to  discuss  an  agreement  to  work  together  in  gathering  election  returns 
in  November  are:  Left  to  right — Fred  W.  Friendly,  CBS  News;  Wes  Gallagher,  AP;  Earl  J.  Johnson,  UPI; 
William  McAndrew,  NBC;  and  Elmer  W.  Lower,  ABC. 
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Perry,  The  Experimenter, 
Views  Change  in  Printing 


the  Photon  513  and  by  ;e  of 


Some  New  Devices,  He  Believes, 
Will  Keep  Letterpress  Alive 


By  John  H.  Perry  Jr. 

President,  Perrj'  Publications 


(A  report  to  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
at  Los  Angeles  this  week.) 


Only  a  short  18  months  ago 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
when  the  use  of  a  computer  in 
the  newspaper  industry  was  in 
its  infancy,  a  couple  of  hundred 
newspaper  executives  assembled 
to  discuss  its  possibilities.  I  was 
asked  to  tell  what  we  were  doing 
with  our  recently  installed  RCA 
301.  In  going  back  over  what 
I  said  at  that  time,  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  review 
the  predictions  that  were  made, 
to  examine  which  of  them  have 
come  true,  which  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  and  to  re-appraise 
the  future  in  the  light  of  indus¬ 
try  developments  and  our  own 
experience  in  the  past  18 
months. 

For  one  thing,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  both  develop¬ 
ments  and  experience.  The  de¬ 
velopments  have  continued  at  an 
astounding  pace.  Among  other 
things,  our  experience  has  in¬ 
cluded  two  simultaneous  strikes 
by  the  ITU — one  in  Pensacola 
and  one  in  West  Palm  Beach. 
Combined  there  were  140  print¬ 
ers  who  left  their  jobs  within 
one  hour  one  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  last  November  9th.  For¬ 
tunately  we  had  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  capitalized  on  the  facili¬ 
ties  available  through  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  science  so  that  aside 
from  being  50  minutes  late  to 
press  the  first  day,  we  were  able 
to  continue  publishing  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  without  losing  so 
much  as  a  line  of  business. 

Subsequent  events  have  in¬ 
dicated  that,  except  for  the  first 
month  of  the  strike,  we  have  had 
lower  labor  costs  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  the  year 
previous.  In  one  town  we  had 
a  resulting  slight  rise  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  in  the  other  a  slight 
decrease.  In  both  towns  we  had 
an  increase  in  advertising  lin¬ 
age. 

In  any  event,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  fulfill  our  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  continue  to 
serve  the  public  on  the  most 
economical  basis  possible.  And 


it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
pai  ent  that  the  economies  which 
I  talked  about  18  months  ago 
are  coming  much  closer  to  real¬ 
ization. 

Occasionally  you  fall  into  an 
unexpected  dividend.  We  found 
that  our  dictionary  retrieval 
system  which  we  thought  would 
be  the  answer  to  the  accuracy 
problem  took  longer  than  we 
anticipated  and  so  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  utilize  the  computer  for 
other  purposes  than  setting 
straight  matter.  So  to  solve 
this  problem  we  installed  a  sec¬ 
ond  RCA  301  and  this  relieved 
the  bottleneck  besides  giving  us 
the  comfort  of  having  a  back-up 
machine  in  the  event  of  failure 
of  one.  Also  it  enabled  us  more 
advantageously  to  handle  some 
of  our  other  newspapers  at  the 
same  time  during  peak  hours 
and  when  the  strike  hit  us  in 
Pensacola  we  were  able  to  use 
the  computer  complex  in  West 
Palm  Beach  to  come  to  their 
rescue. 


corrections,  additions  and  dele¬ 
tions. 

Each  news  item  would  be  pref¬ 
aced  by  a  category  number  and 
a  priority  rating.  A  third  tape 
is  then  prepared,  carrying  the 
editor’s  instructions.  This  tape 
contains  the  news  balance  form¬ 
ula  the  editor  is  using  as  well 
as  the  size  of  the  “news  hole.” 


Computerized  Editing 


Production  Programs 

Straight  Matter.  The  program 
in  use  today  is  the  basic  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  completed  in  De¬ 
cember,  1962.  In  October,  1963, 
the  program  was  modified  to 
accept  8-Mt  point  Lea  of  118.1. 
This  change  caused  more  fre¬ 
quent  access  to  the  magnetic 
tape  dictionary  thus  reducing 
the  speed  of  the  program.  The 
program  produced  a  galley  in  2 
minutes  and  10  seconds  to  2 
minutes  and  40  seconds  prior  to 
the  modification.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  today  is  2  minutes  and 
50  seconds  to  3  minutes  and  30 
seconds.  As  of  April  15,  tabu¬ 
lation  was  incorporated.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  progfram  produces 
5-*^,  6,  8-14,  9  and  11  point  type 
of  any  line  length. 


certain  codes  photogrrn  d  on 
the  film  guides  the  mac‘  me  to 
project  the  ad  copy  of  t'  ■  Pho¬ 
ton  film  in  the  correct  i  r.ce  on 
the  full  page  photo,  raphic 
paper.  The  Photo  Compo.^er  will 
also  put  on  the  borders  and  oth¬ 
er  type  of  art  work  doi;"  norm¬ 
ally  by  paste-up  personnel.  The 
purpose  of  the  machine  is  to 
eliminate  manual  paste  up  and 
the  opaquing  and  other  time 
consuming  steps  w'hich  have 
been  obstacles  to  faster  cold 
type  production.  A  program  is 
being  developed  so  that  tlie  tape 
from  the  computer  will  run  the 
Photon  513  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  code  impressions  on  the 
film  will  direct  the  Photo-Com¬ 
poser  to  place  the  ad  copy  cor¬ 
rectly. 


Several  attempts  are  being 
made  to  use  the  electronic  com¬ 
puter  to  evaluate  and  qualify 
news  in  order  to  provide  the 
editorial  content  of  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  proper  balance. 
An  editor  could  quickly  review 
the  news  story  from  the  printed 
copy  and  assign  each  story  a 
category  which  would  be  en¬ 
coded  for  future  computer  use. 

Additions  or  corrections  could 
also  be  encoded  and  because  a 
computer  can  digest  and  ar¬ 
range  12  hours  of  normal  copy 
in  roughly  15  minutes,  the  editor 
is  freed  of  the  hum-drum  task 
of  sorting  his  own  news. 

All  of  the  original  news  stor¬ 
ies  would  be  translated  from  the 
paper  tape  on  to  a  magnetic 
tape  which  would  then  act  as  a 
memory.  A  second  tape  would 
be  prepared,  listing  all  of  the 


PHOTON.  The  program  util¬ 
izes  the  basic  logic  that  existed 
in  the  original  program  dev'el- 
oped  in  March  1963.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  re-written  to  increase 
efficiency,  reduce  memory  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  incorporate 
modification  resulting  from 
changes  to  the  Photon.  The  pro¬ 
gram  drives  the  computer  at  the 
maximum  rated  speed  (100 
CPS)  producing  Photon  input 
tape  to  run  ad  display  at  an 
average  speed  of  6  lines  per 
minute.  These  lines  range  from 
6  to  72  point  in  any  of  16  faces. 
The  program  has  been  modified 
to  utilize  a  newly-designed  disc 
containing  PI  characters.  This 
Photon  is  the  513  model,  has  no 
manual  keyboard  and  takes  a 
six  channel  tape  directly  from 
the  computer. 


PHOTO  COMPOSER.  This 
machine  is  an  automated  ver¬ 
sion  of  three  manual  ones  which 
we  have  had  in  use  for  several 
years.  It,  in  effect,  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  full  page  make-up  ma- 


Additional  reports  from  the  Pro«luetion  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  will  be  found  in  this  issue  liegin- 
ning  on  page  57. 


ATF.  The  program  will  be 
available  for  test  when  the 
equipment  is  delivered. 


IMMEDIATE  FUTURE.  On 
July  1,  re-programming  to  take 
advantage  of  a  faster  computer 
punch  (300  CPS)  and  faster 
storage  media  for  the  dictionary 
will  begin.  The  faster  storage 
media  is  a  Magnetic  Drum.  The 
drum  revolves  in  17  m’s,  the 
average  access  time  to  date  be¬ 
ing  8.5  m’s.  It  is  planned  that 
all  production  programs  will  be 
re-written  to  utilize  this  device. 

The  time  to  search  the  dic¬ 
tionary  will  be  function  of  the 
access  time  and  should  be  be¬ 
tween  15  and  50  m’s  as  com¬ 
pared  to  average  of  1  second 
using  magnetic  tape.  This 
should  be  accomplished  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1964.  The  objective  is 
to  increase  the  thruput  of  the 
computer  to  300  characters  per 
second  for  all  production  pro¬ 
grams. 


Tlie  Wrap-Around  Press 


EDITOR  8C 


Now,  for  the  moment.  I’d  like 
to  discuss  some  developments  in 
the  field  of  printing  presses  and 
processes.  While  it  may  seem 
that  I  am  contradicting  myself 
because  in  one  instance  I  am 
advocating  letterpress  develop¬ 
ments  and  a  few  minutes  later 
offset,  it  is  obvious  that  each 
has  its  ow’n  specific  advantages. 

To  start  with  the  letterpress 
road,  I  would  say  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  areas  of  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  already  referred 
to,  for  many  years  we  of  Perry 
Publications  have  been  active  in 
seeking  out  a  better  long-term 
answer  than  conventional  stere¬ 
otype  reproduction  for  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapers  supple¬ 
ments,  etc.  This,  of  course, 
lands  us  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  the  “letterpress-offset”  dis¬ 
cussion  which  you  have  all 
PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  1964 
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heard  u  out  at  an  increasing 
pace  in  ecent  years. 

We  ha.e  been  hearing  predic¬ 
tions  fri  '0  some  in  the  industry 
that  pos.sibly  a  majority  of  daily 
newspat-  IS  will  be  printed  by 
offset  in  fhe  years  to  come,  and 
althougli  some  of  these  predic¬ 
tions  may  have  some  substance, 

I  believe  there  is  another  side 
to  this  coin. 

I  l)elieve  it  rather  pertinent 
that  among  those  knowledgeable 
in  the  graphic  arts  today  it  is 
still  readily  conceded  that  op¬ 
timum  (luality  printing  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  .some  form  of  letter- 
press  printing.  The  challenge 
therefore  would  appear  to  be 
putting  together  a  combination 
of  techniques,  materials,  and 
equipment  which  would  permit 
newiipa|)ers  to  exploit  the  qual¬ 
ity  as  well  as  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  letterpress  printing. 

We  feel  we  have  accomplished 
this  very  thing  as  a  result  of  our 
cooperative  program  with  Koe¬ 
nig  &  Kauer  of  Wurzburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  development  of  the 
first  welefed  wrap-around  press 
to  be  applied  in  the  newspaper 
supplement  field.  Our  Perry- 
Koebau  press  is  in  fact  a  com¬ 
bination  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  t)ress,  combining  the  high 
speed  and  flexibility  of  a  news¬ 
paper  j)ress  with  the  tolerances 
built  into  magazine  presses.  The 
design  includes  magazine  press 
bearers  and  tension  lock-up. 
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Better  Than  OfTscl  Ouality 

Although  even  greater  speeds 
are  possible,  our  initial  press  in¬ 
stallation  affords  us  speeds  ap¬ 
proximately  r)0%  greater  than 
equivalent  web  offset  presses 
despite  the  full  process  color 
capability  available  throughout 
the  press.  We  can  stop  the 
press  and  change  pages  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  with  virtually 
no  make-ready. 

In  our  own  opinion  we  feel 
the  quality  possible  is  superior 
to  offset  and  our  overall  paper 
waste  at  3%  to  4%  is  very  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  average  full 
color  waste  in  web-fed  offset. 

We  can  run  any  weight  of 
paper  from  32  pound  to  70 
pound — coated  or  gfroundwood. 
For  optimum  quality  we  use 
heat  set  inks. 

One  of  the  unique  design  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Perry-Koebau  wrap¬ 
around  i)ermits  leading  color 
webs  without  the  necessity  of 
passing  over  transfer  rollers  un¬ 
til  it  has  traveled  through  the 
drying  ovens  and  passed  over 
the  chilling  rollers.  This  in  it¬ 
self  permits  use  of  a  finer  screen 
due  to  elimination  of  .smudging 
of  wet  inks  on  transfer  rollers. 

The  “wrap-around”  approach 
to  printing  is  only  in  its  irifancy, 
hut  its  success  will  depend  on 
plate  developments.  So  far,  the 


plate  problems,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  the  things  holding  it  back. 
If  improvements  in  Dycril,  the 
new  ANPA  plastic  plate,  or  the 
new  Eastman  plate  become  eco¬ 
nomical,  stand  up  under  long  ex- 
I)erience,  and  produce  high  fi¬ 
delity,  then  this  form  of  letter- 
press  i)rinting  will  be  way  out 
ahead.  It  will  enable  letter- 
press  to  take  advantage  of  the 
automation  afforded  by  cold 
type,  the  same  as  offset  has,  and 
yet  be  able  to  shed  some  of  the 
uncertainties  inherent  in  offset 
production.  While  the  ANPA 
plastic  plate  does  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  cold  type,  it  does 
enable  the  owner  of  heavy  let¬ 
terpress  investment  to  improve 
his  quality. 

Positive  Plates 

Now  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  efforts  in  offset.  One  of  the 
problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted  is  how  do  we  make 
an  economical  transition  from  a 
hot  composing  shop  to  a  cold 
press,  and  the  following  will 
describe  one  method  which  we 
thought  would  interest  those  of 
you  who  might  have  a  similar 
problem. 

A  few  months  ago  we  dem¬ 
onstrated  positive  film  makeup 
for  offset  production  of  publica¬ 
tions.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Kissimme  Gazette  (one  of  our 
weeklies)  the  front  and  back 
pages  were  printed  from  posi¬ 
tive  plates  run  on  a  Goss  Subur¬ 
ban  at  Leesburg,  Florida,  with 
no  mechanical  problems  what¬ 
ever. 

These  two  ]]ages  were  printed 
without  negativ'es.  The  pages 
were  made  up  for  hot  metal  and 
the  image  for  platemaking  was 
a  proof  made  on  the  German 
Druckfilm  laminated  acetate 
sheets.  Halftones  and  the  mast¬ 
head  were  camera-made  film 
positives  contacted  from  film 
negatives.  One  case  involving 
a  large  Coca-Cola  ad  presented 
a  problem  in  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  proof  due  to  limited 
stereotype  facilities  and  if  we 
were  to  do  it  again  we  would 
go  to  the  proof  to  make  a  cam¬ 
era  negative  and  contact  posi¬ 
tive.  Smaller  stereos  appear  to 
present  no  makeready  problem. 

We  do  not  argue  that  this 
route  is  less  expensive  or  better 
than  cold  type  paste  makeup. 
We  do  argue  that  where  hot 
metal  facilities  are  available, 
this  presents  a  low-cost  and 
time-.saving  route  to  the  press 
especially  where  your  personnel 
are  not  geared  to  cold  type 
pasteup. 

Since  the  first  of  February, 
the  Gazette  text  and  head  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  assembled  in  hot 
metal,  the  ads  blanked  out  and 
full  page  proofs  pulled  on  a 
cylinder  press.  Ads  are  Fotoset 


and  made  up  in  Leesburg,  strip¬ 
ped  into  place  on  the  page 
proofs  and  photographed  in  the 
conventional  way.  This  has 
given  us  better  control  over  edi¬ 
torial  makeup  and  resulted  in  a 
cleaner  paper.  Dropping  column 
rules  was  accomplished  by  set¬ 
ting  10-*/^  picas  on  an  11  pica 
slug  and  using  6  point  slug  ma¬ 
terial  in  place  of  column  rules. 
Ads  remain  on  11  pica  columns 
and  are  always  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  editorial 
content  by  column  rule  or  cutoff 
rule. 

The  Kronapress  Clarifier  de¬ 
vice  by  DuPont  will  accomplish 
similar  results.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  installed  one  and  results 
so  far  have  been  satisfactory. 

In  the  realm  of  phototype¬ 
setting,  all  of  the  major  type¬ 
setting  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  improving  their  existing 
models  of  photosetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  speeding  them  up. 
However,  they  generally  are  not 
improving  them  at  a  rate  so 
astounding  that  you  would  want 
to  go  out  and  junk  your  present 
equipment. 

150  Lines  Per  Minute 

The  Model  900  Photon  or 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  ZIP 
machine,  will  produce  on  film 
or  paper  text  matter  of  tyjK)- 
graphical  quality  from  the  out¬ 
put  tape  of  a  computer  or  other 
electronic  data  processing  sys¬ 
tem.  The  composition  rate  for 
eight  inch  (8”)  lines  is  approx¬ 
imately  150  lines  per  minute. 
The  lines  of  composition  are 
fully  justified,  i.e.,  all  lines  are 
flush  left  and  flush  right.  A 
choice  of  up  to  264  different 
characters  is  available  during 
continuous  operation,  and  any 
combination  of  these  characters 
can  be  mixed  in  the  same  line. 

Several  firms  are  working  on 
optical  scanning  devices.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  if  these 
are  developed  and  are  sold  at  a 
practical  figure,  there  will  be 
some  significant  changes  in  the 
number  of  personnel  employed 
in  the  composing  room. 

There  is  a  fourth  device  which 
we  are  currently  negotiating  to 
purchase  and  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  concept  of  a  cathode 
ray  tube  page  generator.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  the  cathode  ray 
tube,  it  is  planned  to  use  an 
electron  gun  and  this  gun  will 
enable  high  fidelity  printing  on 
a  full  page  basis.  All  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  to  go  on  a  page  is 
first  stored  in  the  computer. 
When  the  time  comes  to  produce 
the  page,  the  electron  gun  would 
sensitize  the  entire  page  onto 
film  in  33-*,4  seconds.  This  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  1500  characters 
per  second.  The  first  model  will 
probably  be  a  half  page  genera¬ 
tor  or  better  known  as  a  column 
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generator  and  produce  only  500 
characters  per  second.  This 
would  mean  that  if  you  did  two 
half  pages  it  would  take  200 
seconds.  This  would  include  the 
art  work  and  photographs. 

There  would  be  one  further 
.step  which  would  enable  letter- 
j)ress  users  to  cajiitalize  on  this 
development  and  that  is  the  cur- 
l  ent  experimentation  with  lasers 
which,  if  continued  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  would  enable  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  lasers  for  the  elec¬ 
tron  gun  and  the  laser  would 
be  able  to  produce  the  letter- 
press  plate. 

• 

Challenges  Mark 
Production  Meet 

Los  Angeles 

Challenges  to  meet  newspa¬ 
per  opportunities  and  vast  needs 
marked  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute’s  36th  Pro<luction  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  here  this 
week. 

Combined  with  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  and  affiliated  with  a  West- 
print  products  display  which 
attracted  more  than  16,000 
visitors  daily,  the  meetings  had 
a  registration  of  1,000. 

In  the  keynote  message,  Otis 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times 
publisher,  declared  innovations 
are  important  but  production 
management  should  use  the 
available  tools  in  the  l)est  pos¬ 
sible  way. 

Failure  to  pace  mechanical 
improvements  will  cost  jobs, 
warned  Harold  F.  Gnimhaus, 
Chicago  Tribune,  president  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute. 

The  answer,  he  believes,  is  re¬ 
search. 

Mr.  Grumhaus  announced  that 
a  new  production  management 
committee  will  replace  the  me¬ 
chanical  committee.  Hy  Shannon, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  will  be  chairman,  with 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  vicechairman. 

There  will  be  22  members. 

Miles  Patrone,  ANPA  labor 
relations  director,  said  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  yesterday’s  negotia¬ 
tions  have  become  the  handcuffs 
of  today. 

Publishers  must  rely  more 
than  ever  on  management  rights 
in  this  era  of  change,  and  un¬ 
ion  laws  and  philosophy  must 
adapt  to  inexorable  change,  he 
asserted. 

Mr.  Patrone  deplored  the 
view  that  automation  is  a  mon¬ 
ster  devouring  jobs.  He  noted 
that  publishers  are  embattled 
and  l>emused  bystanders  in  such 
disputes  as  that  stemming  from 
the  ITU  claim  for  jurisdiction 
over  all  computer  operations. 
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Lord  Beaverbrook 
(Max  Aitken)  Dies 


London 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  wlio  rose 
from  an  obscure  Canadian  back¬ 
ground  to  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  world,  died  June  9 
at  his  2,()()0-acre  estate  in 
Cherkley,  Surrey,  23  miles  from 
London.  He  was  85. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  new’s- 
paper  empire  was  intact  at  his 
death.  It  consisted  of  the  4,500,- 
000-circulation  Daily  Exprean, 
4,300,000-circulation  Smulay  Ex¬ 
press,  750,000-circulation  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  and  230,000-cir¬ 
culation  Glasgow  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen.  He  recently  value<l  them  at 
$56  million. 

Max  Aitken,  his  54-year-old 
son  who  becomes  the  second 
Baron  Beaverbrook,  said  he  will 
continue  the  newspapers  and 
policies  unchanged. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  had  been 
troubled  with  gout  and  sciatica 
for  months.  He  became  critical¬ 
ly  ill  after  he  attended  a  festive 
birthday  party  given  for  him  by 
Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  (E&P, 
May  30). 

Son  of  Minister 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  in 
later  years  was  to  lament  that 
he  failed  to  save  the  British 
Empire  from  dissolving,  was 
born  William  Maxwell  Aitken 
in  Maple,  Canada,  near  Toronto, 
May  25,  1879.  He  was  the  sixth 
of  10  children  of  a  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
William  Aitken,  and  Jane  Noble 
Aitken. 

Max  spent  his  early  years 
in  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  attended 
school,  sold  newspapers  and 
swam  in  a  stream  called  Beaver 
Brook.  He  later  took  his  title 
from  this. 

The  future  press  lord  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  but  left  to  become 
secretary  for  a  Halifax  invest¬ 
ment  banker.  Within  a  year  of 
his  21st  birthday,  he  had  his 
own  financing  company. 

He  merged  three  shaky  ce¬ 
ment  companies  in  a  gigantic 
13-company  trust,  netted  an  es¬ 
timated  profit  of  $5  million  and 
went  to  England  when  an  outcry 
arose. 

Before  he  was  40,  Lord  Beav¬ 
erbrook  had  become  a  member 
of  Parliament,  knight,  baronet, 
baron,  a  Cabinet  minister  and  a 
bebind-the-scenes-force  in  the 
Conservative  Party. 

He  was  elevated  to  the  peer¬ 
age  as  Baron  Beaverbrook  on 
Jan.  2,  1917,  around  the  same 


time  he  first  took  an  interest  in 
the  Daily  Express. 

Reporter’s  Frij'iid 

As  head  of  the  British  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information  during  the 
last  year  of  the  First  World 
War,  he  attained  wide  popular¬ 
ity  with  newsmen.  He  l)ecame 
known  as  “Minister  of  the 
Press”  and  he  saw  newspaper¬ 
men  as  “ambas.sadors  of  the 
people.” 

He  invested  in  the  Express  in 
1910  and  in  1917  bought  it  for 
$50,000.  When  the  war  was  over, 
he  took  full  control. 

Lord  Northcliffe  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail,  had  warned  Sir 
Max  he  would  lose  all  his  money 
in  the  investment  but  a  few 
years  later  told  Daily  Mail  chief 
executives  to  keep  an  eye  on 
rising  young  Max  Aitken. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  patterned 
his  daily  after  those  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

He  lost  $1,000,000  his  first 
year  but  by  using  giv’eaways, 
stunts  and  insurance  policies  to 
readers  he  took  the  circulation 
from  225,000  in  1917  to  1,000,000 
by  1922. 

He  resisted  putting  ads  on 
the  front  page,  reserving  it  ex¬ 
clusively  for  news.  His  paper 
gave  more  space  to  foreign  and 
political  news  and  a  better  hear¬ 
ing  to  his  opponents  than  any  of 
the  other  so-called  “popular” 
papers.  He  printed  many  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Socialists  and  had  no 
hesitation  in  employing  a  car¬ 
toonist  to  lampoon  the  publisher 
and  his  policies.  David  Low  had 
this  job  for  23  years. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  favored  a 
writing  technique  of  the  stac¬ 
cato  sentence  combined  with  the 
simple  idea,  a  breezy  approach 
to  news  and  handsome  picture 
layouts.  His  principal  command 
to  writers  was:  “keep  it  short.” 

This  same  formula  worked  for 
the  Evening  Standard,  which 
was  only  350,000  circulation 
when  he  bought  it  and  for  the 
Citizen  which  was  only  65,000 
when  he  purchased  it.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Express  was  his  own  crea¬ 
tion  from  its  first  issue. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  claimed  he 
learned  his  approach  to  journal¬ 
ism  from  Rudyard  Kipling  who 
taught  him  that  “the  human 
being  is  more  important  than 
the  thing.” 

Recognized  Talent 

Lord  Beaverbrook  was  credit¬ 
ed  with  astonishing  capacity  for 
choosing  the  bright  and  brilliant. 


HAPPY  BEAVER — This  picture  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook  was  taken  a  few 
years  ago  at  Frederickton,  N.B. 
where  he  opened  the  Beaverbrook 
Art  Gallery. 


Grover  to  Leave 
Moscow  for  L'.S.; 
Bradsher  Named 


Preston  Grover,  an  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  abroad  since  !940,  ij 
coming  home  for  a  domestic 
assignment.  The  63-year  old  re¬ 
porter  will  be  replaced  as  chief 
of  bureau  in  Moscow  by  Henrj’ 
S.  Biadsher,  33-year-ol(l  native 
of  Louisiana  who  was  in  New 
Delhi  for  several  years  before 
joining  Mr.  Grover’s  stalT  a  few 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Bradsher  worked  on  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  .\dvocatt 
after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  He  signed 
up  with  AP  in  1955  and  was 
assigned  to  India  after  service 
on  the  foreign  de.sk. 

In  1940  Mr.  Grover  was  on 
his  way  to  Finland  with  Wes 
Gallagher  when  New  York  told 
him  to  change  course  and  head 
for  Berlin.  His  recall  from 
Moscow  24  years  later  was 
made  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  now 
general  manager  of  AP. 


getting  the  most  out  of  them 
and  putting  them  into  jobs 
about  which  they  knew  nothing 
and  flourished.  He  was  proud  of 
having  let  loose  on  Fleet  Street 
a  covey  of  remarkable  writers 
who  went  on  to  edit  and  work 
for  other  newspapers. 

Scarcely  more  than  five  feet 
tall,  he  had  tremendous  ambi¬ 
tion  and  driving  power  and  a 
great  impatience.  He  poured  out 
ideas  and  directions  by  tele¬ 
phone,  by  recorded  disc  or  in 
person  faster  than  his  editors 
could  absorb  them. 

Percy  Cudlip,  an  editor,  re¬ 
called  not  long  ago:  “Working 
for  Beaverbrook  .  .  .  was  merry 
hell.  His  energies,  physical  and 
mental,  were  boundless.  He 
drove  his  teams  unmercifully. 
His  anger  was  frequent  and 
awe-inspiring,  but  he  switched 
from  harshness  to  humor  with 
astonishing  suddenness.” 

When  he  hired  a  new  editor 
of  the  Daily  Express  in  1961, 
Lord  Beaverbrook  told  him : 
“Passion.  That’s  the  thing.  I 
don’t  care  what  you  put  in  the 
paper  as  long  as  you  say  it  with 
passion.” 

A  Royal  Commission  in  1949 
accused  him  of  “gravely”  dis¬ 
torting  some  news  to  make  it  fit 
his  policies.  But  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  the  fact  that  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  Daily  Express  to 
further  his  political  ends.  He 
took  control  of  the  paper  while 
he  was  helping  to  topple  the 
Liberal  Government. 


His  image  of  himself  was  as 
a  crusader  and  a  small  figure  of 
a  knight  adorned  the  front  page 
masthead  of  the  Daily  Express. 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  principal 
crusade,  which  he  admitted  was 
a  dismal  failure,  was  to  save 
the  Empire.  Others  were  for 
free  trade,  and  to  keep  Britain 
out  of  the  Common  Market. 

He  denounced  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  as  “an  international  nuis¬ 
ance”  and  the  “biggest  Fifth 
Column  in  the  World”  and  he 
saw  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
“medieval  relic  that  should  be 
abolished.” 

His  papers  rarely  had  a  kind 
word  for  the  United  States. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  married 
Gladys  Drury  in  1906.  They  had 
one  daughter  and  two  sons.  Lady 
Beaverbrook  died  in  1927.  A  son, 
Peter  Rudyard  Aitken,  died  in 
1947.  In  1963,  Lord  Beaver 
brook  married  Marcia  Anastasia 
Dunn,  the  widow  of  Sir  James 
Dunn. 

Lord  Thomson,  a  close  friend 
and  fellow'  Canadian,  said  “Fleet 
Street  will  never  see  his  likes 


again. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  son.  Max, 
saw  his  father’s  death  this  way: 
“It’s  a  hell  of  a  loss  to  the 
British  Empire  and  a  hell  of  a 
loss  to  Britain.  He  was  a  great 
journalist.” 


Bleier  Promoted 


Edward  Bleier  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  daytime  programming  and 
sales  for  the  ABC  Television 
Netw'ork. 
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Beachhead  Alumni 
Return  to  Normandy 
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Tweniy-.seven  of  the  men  who 
covered  the  pfreatest  invasion  in 
history  retui-ned  June  6  in  peace 
to  the  bloody  Normandy  beach¬ 
head  of  20  years  ago. 

In  the  words  of  John  H. 
Thompson,  55,  militaiy  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
president  of  the  Normandy 
Beachhead  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation,  most  of  them  found  it 
hard  to  reconstinict  the  scenes 
that  at  the  time  they  thought 
would  l)e  unforgettable. 

“Time,  man  and  nature  have 
done  .so  much  in  the  20  years 
that  we  found  it  hard  to  relive 
the  unforgettable  scenes  of  bat¬ 
tle,”  he  said. 

Couldn't  Find  His  Foxhole 

“I  couldn’t  find  the  foxhole  I 
thought  I  would  always  remem¬ 
ber,  but  the  old  chateau  Vouilly 
that  was  the  First  Army’s  press 
headquarters  is  there.  It  stands 
in  the  Norman  hedgerows  in 
the  village  of  Isigny  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  beach. 

“There  to  greet  us  was  none 
other  than  Madame  Alexandrine 
Haemel,  our  hostess  20  years 
ago.  Now  she  is  83  years  old.  All 
of  us  were  amazed  to  find  over 
the  drawing  room  door,  but  now 
framed,  a  sign  reading  ‘Press 
Copy’  with  an  arrow  pointing 
down  the  hall  where  the  censors’ 
desks  w'ere  located.” 

Some  say  that  48  hours  after 
the  landing  the  NBCA  was 
formed,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
elected  president  and,  in  fact, 


its  only  officer.  Jack  calls  it  a 
very  loose,  informal  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  thinks  there  were  about 
50  newspai)ermen  assigned  to 
the  First  Army,  and  maybe 
about  50  more  with  other  units. 

David  Parsons,  a  public  re¬ 
lations  director  with  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Ainvays,  worked  with  Mr. 
Thompson  to  assemble  as  many 
as  could  come  for  the  20th  re¬ 
union.  The  27  were  flown  aboard 
the  Jet  Clipper  Berlin.  They  left 
New  York  Saturday  May  30  and 
returned  June  9.  The  trip  in¬ 
cluded  visits  to  Cologne  and  the 
Rhine-Rhur  area,  before  the 
new.spapermen  joined  with  thou- 
■sands  of  former  GPs  participat¬ 
ing  in  commemorative  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Normandy  land¬ 
ings  June  6-7. 

Wreath  on  Irwin’s  Grave 

The  one  formal  occasion  in 
which  the  correspondents  took 
part  was  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  Bede  Irwin,  Associated 
Press  photographer  who  was 
killed  several  weeks  after  D- 
Day. 

No  correspondent  was  killed 
or  wounded  during  the  invasion, 
although  many  landed  in  the 
thick  of  battle.  None  was  able 
to  get  a  story  out  until  many 
hours  afterwards.  The  eye-wit¬ 
ness  accounts  came  from  those 
aboard  destroyers  or  other  ships 
that  accompanied  the  troops  to 
the  beaches. 

Mr.  Thompson  landed  at 
Omaha  Beach  with  the  late  Rob¬ 


ert  Capa,  the  Life  photographer 
whose  pictures  of  the  landing 
are  called  the  best. 

Major  Ben  Wright,  then  a 
Lieutenant  and  public  relations 
officer,  now  president  of  This 
Week,  supervised  the  Ninth 
Tactical  group’s  air  cover  over 
the  beachhead  and  four  corre¬ 
spondents  waded  ashore  with  the 
advance  landing  party.  Within 
24  hours  the  strip  was  ready. 

The  9th  Air  Force  headquar¬ 
ters  was  next  to  the  Chateau 
at  Voilly.  Ben  had  come  in  with 
Major  Elwood  Quesada  and  50 
men  to  build  the  airstrip.  They 
were  allowed  to  take  10  corre¬ 
spondents.  Among  them  were 
John  Wilhelm,  then  with  Reu¬ 
ters,  now  with  McGraw-Hill; 
AP  Photographer  Irwin;  Bud 
Hutton;  Frank  Scherschel,  a 
Life  photographer;  Fred  Gra¬ 
ham  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Collie  Small,  United  Press; 
Henry  B.  Jameson,  then  with 
AP,  now  publisher  of  the  Abi¬ 
lene  (Kans.)  Reflector-Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Landing  with  Canadians  at 
Juno  Beach  was  Joseph  Willi- 
combe,  now  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Then  he  was  a  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  with  INS. 

“I  tried  to  get  a  story  back 
and  handed  copy  to  .ships  re¬ 
turning  marked  to  the  Ministry 
of  Information,”  Mr.  Willicombe 
remembered.  “But  I  don’t  know 
if  any  of  it  got  through.  When 
the  Canadians  finally  had  wire¬ 
less  working  from  the  beach,  I 
wasn’t  permitted  to  file  a  story. 
‘Don’t  you  know  there’s  a  war 
on?’  I  was  told. 

•Scooped  by  Canadians 

“We  had  brought  carrier  pi¬ 
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REMEMBRANCE — D-Day  reporters  lay  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Bede  Irwin,  AP  photographer,  during 
20th  anniversary  reunion  at  St.  Saveur,  France.  In  the  group  are:  standing — Ben  Wright,  Cornelius  Ryan, 
Frank  Conniff  and  Casey  Dempsey;  kneeling — Joseph  Willicombe,  Col.  Barney  Oldfield,  John  Wilhelm, 

and  John  Jarrell. 
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geons  with  us.  I  loaded  one  with 
flimsy  on  which  I  had  tyi)ed  a 
story.  But  I  made  the  load  too 
heavy.  There  was  flimsy  on  both 
feet  and  his  back.  The  bird  took 
off  and  I  saw  him  fall  into  the 
Channel. 

“Others  were  luckier.  In  fact 
we  have  always  said  that  nine 
Canadian  correspondents 
scooped  the  world  with  the  inva¬ 
sion  story.” 

After  about  four  days,  press 
facilities  were  organized. 

Transportation  for  the  news¬ 
papermen  in  Normandy  was 
provided  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  They  assembled  18 
Fords,  each  with  a  <lriver,  to 
carry  the  27  visitors  wherever 
they  wanted  to  go.  Many  visited 
French  families  they  had  come 
to  know  during  the  invasion  and 
were  treated  by  them  to  wine 
and  cookies. 

Members  of  the  Group 

The  members  of  the  group, 
with  their  present  jobs,  were: 
Louis  Azrael,  Baltimore  News 
American;  Sam  Brightman, 
Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee;  Frank  Conniff,  Hearst 
Headline  Service;  Casey  Demp¬ 
sey,  Carlyle  (Ill.)  Union  Ban¬ 
ner;  Kenneth  T.  Downs,  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle; 

Also  John  Groth,  illustrator; 
Martin  Hayden,  Detroit  News; 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
Hearst  Newspapers;  W.  R. 
Higginbotham,  film  producer; 
Henry  Jameson,  Abilene 
(Kans.)  Refieetor  -  Chronicle; 
John  Jarrell,  Omaha  World- 
Herald;  Larry  LeSueur,  USIA; 

Also  Boyd  Lewis,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association;  Jack 
Lieb,  film  producer;  Andy 
Lopez,  UPI;  Charles  Lynch, 
Southam  News  Service;  John 
MacVane,  ABC;  Loring  C.  Mer- 
win,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantcu- 
graph;  Ivan  H.  Peterman,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

Also  Andrew  Rooney,  CBS; 
Cornelius  Ryan,  author;  Frank 
Scherschel,  USIA;  John  Hall 
Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Andrew  Tully,  Bell  -  McClure 
Syndicate;  John  Wilhelm,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.;  Jo¬ 
seph  Willicombe,  King  Features 
Syndicate;  and  Ben  Wright, 
This  Week  magazine. 

• 

National  Daily 

Canberra 

A  national  daily  newspaper, 
the  Australian,  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  here  soon 
under  the  aegis  of  News  Ltd., 
the  Murdoch  organization.  Max¬ 
well  Newton,  fonner  managing 
editor  of  the  Australian  Finan¬ 
cial  Review,  will  be  editor-in- 
chief.  The  paper,  with  a  startup 
circulation  of  26,000,  will  be 
flown  to  capitals  in  other  states 
six  days  a  week. 
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Columbus,  Montreal 
Strikes  Shut  Dailies 


CoLl  MBl'S,  Ohio 

Meml)ors  of  the  Coluinhus 
Typographical  Union,  Local  r> 
(printers)  and  103  (mailers), 
struck  the  Dispatch  Printing 
Company  at  '>  a.m.  Monday, 
June  8,  and  publication  was  sus- 
])ended  at  the  Diifpatrh,  CiVtccw- 
Jonmal  and  the  Weekly  Star. 

George,  Bell  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  Ser\’ice  said  between 
800  and  900  employes  of  the 
papers  wei-e  out  as  a  result  of 
the  strike. 

Robert  W.  Irwin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Dispatch, 
said  management  offered  the 
unions  a  substantial  wage  in¬ 
crease  plus  benefits. 

“At  the  outset  of  negotia¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “management 
asked  cooperation  of  the  unions 
in  placing  into  effect  a  new  per¬ 
manent  funded  pension  plan  in 
which  both  unions  and  owners 
would  share  the  cost. 

“Such  a  plan  would  take  the 
place  of  the  present  voluntary 
unfunded  plan.  If  any  new  plan 
developed,  management  agreed 
to  pay  the  cost  of  all  past  sers’- 
ice  liability.  Two  other  unions 
have  accepted  such  pension  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Also  involved  is  a  manning 
schedule  in  the  mailroom  which 
the  company  turned  down. 

The  Citizen  -  Journal,  a 
Scripps  -  Howard  affiliate,  is 
printed,  as  are  the  Dispatch  and 
Star,  in  the  Dispatch  Printing 
Company  plant. 

Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  of  other 
craft  unions  refused  to  enter 
the  plant  through  picket  lines. 

Non-union  members  of  the 
Dispatch  and  Star  editorial  de¬ 
partments  were  working  on  a 
reduced  staff  basis. 

Printers  and  mailers  had 
been  working  under  terms  of  a 
contract  which  expired  Jan.  1. 

*  «  « 

La  Fresse  .4Iso  Struck 

Montreal 

La  PreuHe  suspended  June  4 
as  a  result  of  300  composing 
room  employes,  members  of 
Local  145,  ITU,  going  on  strike. 

Allan  Histed,  ITU  represen¬ 
tative,  said  the  reason  for  the 
strike  was  management’s  refusal 
to  negotiate  on  issues  related  to 
automation,  working  hours,  sick 
leave,  vacations  and  apprentices. 

Some  900  employes,  members 
of  11  other  unions  within  the 
newspaper’s  printing  complex, 
observed  the  picket  lines. 

Publication  of  La  Presse  was 
suspended  for  12  days  in  1958  by 
a  strike  of  newsroom  employes. 


.\t  that  time  unionize<l  employes 
in  other  dei)artments  supported 
the  editorial  department  work¬ 
ers. 

Le  DimancUe-Matin,  a  wc*ek- 
end  newspaper,  started  to  pulv 
lish  daily  “as  a  public  .service” 
as  long  as  La  Presse  does  not 
appear. 

La  Presse  circulation  has  been 
2.')0,000.  It  is  the  largest  of  fiv’e 
Montreal  dailies. 

• 

Scudder  to  Build 
West  Coast  Mill 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.  Inc. 
of  Garfield,  N.  J.,  plans  to  build 
a  California  mill  which  will 
convert  waste  paper  into  news¬ 
print  using  a  de-inking  process. 

The  mill  would  be  a  duplicate 
of  the  company’s  New  Jersey 
facility  which  has  been  turning 
out  newsprint  since  October, 
1961. 

The  California  mill  woidd 
have  a  capacity  of  <»0,()0()  tons 
annually  and  its  output  would 
be  sold  at  $10  under  the  market 
price  of  newsprint,  currently 
$134  a  ton.  The  mill  is  planned 
for  completion  in  January,  1967. 

Garden  State’s  New  Jersey 
operation  plans  to  increase  ca¬ 
pacity  by  100,000  tons. 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  president 
of  Garden  State  who  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newark  News,  said 
he  has  talked  with  a  number  of 
California  publishers  and  has 
been  assured  they  will  buy  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  from  the  pro¬ 
jected  mill. 

Hugh  Porter  Walls,  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  has  joined 
Garden  State  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  for  California. 

• 

Piper  Will  Direct 
New  England  Bureau 

Boston 

Morley  L.  Piper  has  been 
.selected  to  replace  Kenneth  L. 
MacMannis  as  director  of  the 
New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau.  Mr.  MacMan¬ 
nis  has  accepted  the  aavertising 
director  position  with  the  Bang¬ 
or  Daily  News  effective  Aug.  1. 

Mr.  Piper  has  been  New  Eng¬ 
land  regional  manager  of  Air 
Force/Space  Digest  since  1959. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  for  eight 
years  with  the  Boston  Globe 
and  he  has  also  held  advertising 
positions  with  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company  and  Med¬ 
ford  Mercury. 


Reporters  W ere  Glad 
He  Got  Their  Goat 

Cleveland 
“The  l)est  press  arrange¬ 
ments  ever”  was  the  consensus 
of  newsmen  who  covered  the 
1964  National  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference  here  this  week. 

More  than  400  newsmen 
checked  in  to  press  headquar¬ 
ters,  a  huge  exhibit  hall  of  the 
Hotel  Sheraton-Cleveland. 

Total  wordage,  this  being  a 
presidential  year,  was  1,250,000, 
according  to  Western  Union. 

The  only  disturbance  was 
when  George  E.  Condon,  Plain 
Dealer  columnist,  sneaked  a 
goat  into  the  bathroom  of  a  fel¬ 
low  reporter’s  suite  at  the  hotel. 
The  incident  provided  relief 
from  the  reams  of  political 
copy. 


Paper  Can’t 
Sue  to  Help 
Its  Reporter 

Dayton,  Ohio 

A  newspaper  has  no  standing 
in  court  to  sue  for  deprivation 
of  the  civ’il  rights  of  its  re¬ 
porters  or  to  request  an  injunc¬ 
tion  when  a  repoiter  is  prose¬ 
cuted  in  a  criminal  action,  a 
federal  court  here  has  ruled. 

Judge  Carl  A.  Weinman  is¬ 
sued  the  decision  in  dismissing 
a  suit  filed  by  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  on  behalf  of  Harry  Ken¬ 
nedy  Jr.,  police  reporter  who  is 
facing  charges  of  resisting  ar¬ 
rest,  obstructing  police  and  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  while  covering 
a  hotel  fire  March  2.  He  refused 
to  get  out  of  the  street  and  po¬ 
lice  said  he  was  getting  in  the 
firemen’s  way. 

The  newspaper’s  suit  charged 
Dayton  city  officials  with  vio¬ 
lating  the  reporter’s  civil  rights. 
It  asked  for  an  injunction  to 
bar  the  city  from  prosecuting 
him  and  asked  for  declarations 
of  the  newspaper’s  right  to 
have  access  to  city  streets  to  re¬ 
port  fires. 

The  court,  however,  said  the 
newspaper  “has  no  standing  to 
sue  for  deprivation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  another  person”  and 
there  were  no  allegations  of 
facts  showing  an  actual  con¬ 
troversy  betw’een  the  newspaper 
and  the  city  as  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  right  to  use  the  streets. 

An  attorney  for  the  News 
said  an  appeal  was  being  stud¬ 
ied. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  expected  to 
go  on  trial  sometime  after  July 
13  in  municipal  court.  He  has 
filed  a  $27,500  false  arrest  suit 
against  the  two  police  officers. 


Trust  Award 
At  Haverh'dl 
‘Inadequate’ 

iiOSTON 

Vacating  an  award  «i  $88,- 
326  as  inadequate,  the  U.  .S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  (.as  or¬ 
dered  a  new  trial  to  de^  'cmine 
the  damages  the  Union- Leader 
Corp.  must  pay  the  Haverhill 
Gazette’s  owmers  for  anti-trust 
law  violations. 

The  award  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  findings  by  Prof.  Derek 
C.  Bok  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  who  was  a  special  mas¬ 
ter.  Appeals  Court  Judge  Bailey 
Aldrich  disagreed  with  Prof. 
Bok’s  conclusion  that  an  adver¬ 
tising  exclusivity  arrangement 
was  “inconsequential.” 

During  the  original  trial  of 
the  case,  there  was  testimony 
that  the  Haverhill  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  by  William  H.  l..oeb's 
company  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
had  contracts  with  eight  mer¬ 
chants  requiring  them  to  ad¬ 
vertise  only  in  the  Journal. 

They  were  paid  $3(),0()()  each 
for  the  exclusive  patronage  and 
promised  an  additional  $1  mil¬ 
lion  and  25  percent  interest  in 
the  Journal  if  the  Gazette  were 
driven  out  of  business. 

*.\ssaulls  »>n  .Vdvcrtiwrii’ 

The  Circuit  Court,  which  also 
dismissed  an  appeal  by  the  Un¬ 
ion  Leader,  said  Loeb’s  com¬ 
pany  had  engaged  in  “massive 
illegal  assaults  on  the  Gazette’s 
advertisers.” 

The  Gazette  will  also  receive 
a  sum,  in  excess  of  $22,000,  to 
pay  its  costs  in  the  appeal.  It 
was  awarded  $68,000  counsel 
fees  and  costs  after  the  first 
trial.  The  case  has  been  in  liti¬ 
gation  since  1958. 

Because  of  “serious  errors” 
and  “substantial  misinterpreta¬ 
tion”  of  the  issues  by  Prof.  Bok, 
the  appellate  court  said  it  was 
vacating  his  entire  report.  U.  S. 
District  Judge  Charles  E.  Wy- 
zanski  Jr.  will  be  I’equired  to 
appoint  a  new  master  to  assess 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Editor  Buying  Mansion 

CiNCINNAn 

Brady  Black,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  buying 
a  mansion  here.  It  is  the  stately 
60-year-old  Crowe  residence  at 
1870  Dixie  Highway,  Ft.  Mit* 
chell  Heights.  The  Blacks  plan 
extensive  redecoration  of  the 
three  -  story,  colonial  house 
which  is  situated  on  a  five-acre 
plot. 
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Living  Style  Book  Makes  Model  Writers 


Bv  «*an  Sprain  Wilson 

AP  ifMsfcalurrs 

The  emale  of  the  species  has 
a  lanp‘  afje  of  her  own.  Breathes 
there  .  desk  man  with  fashion 
copy  ti>  edit  who  needs  to  be 
told  that? 

Perfi'ctly  lucid  to  the  ladies 
and  ever  so  complicated  to  copy 
readers  are  words  like  bateau, 
ftodet,  and  passementerie,  to 
name  a  few. 

Most  fashion  writers — I  for 
one  —  try  to  avoid  cluttering: 
.stories  with  too  many  of  these 
mystery  words.  Yet  since  the 
average  woman  absorbed  these 
in  her  doll  clothes  -  making: 
childhood  it  would  be  boring 
and  insulting  to  her  to  define 
each  fashion  term  used.  And  it 
would  play  havoc  with  concise¬ 
ness. 

Any  specialty  writer  has  to 
assume  that  certain  words  are 
common  knowledge.  An  aviation 
reporter,  for  example,  does  not 
stop  to  describe  a  propeller  as  a 
whirring  twisted  blade  that 
chums  the  air. 

He  Must  Be  Objective 


OSTO.N 


The  specific  trouble  with  anent.on  .n  me 

,  ,  .  ...  ,  Newsfeatures  art  department, 

fashion  writing,  however,  is  Copy  readers  who  want  to  touch 
that  what  is  common  knowl^ge  ^  fashion  story  by  using  "sur- 

to  50  percent  of  readers,  i.  e.  plice"  synonymously  with  "wrap- 
the  women,  is  foreign  to  the  ped  dress,”  will  be  accurate  and 
other  half.  Most  women  are  appear  pretty  knowledgeable, 

happy  to  keep  their  husbands  in 

the  dark  about  fashion,  the  total  Besides,  newspapermen  are 
inscrutability  of  the  female  sex,  really  interested  in  women’s 
and  also  to  keep  them  somewhat  fashion.  How  many  times  has 
ignorant  of  the  cost  of  their  one  of  them  roared  at  me  some- 
pretty  wrappings.  thing  like,  “What  in  H  ...  is  a 

But  this  should  never  happen  Tom  Jones  neckline?’’  And  when 
to  a  husband  who  also  happens  I’ve  described  it  as  plunging 
to  be  a  newsman.  He  does  have  down  to  here  and  fluttering 
to  know  whether  such  a  word  is  with  ruffles,  there  has  been  a 
being  used  correctly,  spelled  cor-  chorus  of  suggestions  that  I 
rectly,  and  to  judge  whether  too  bring  one  in. 
many  puzzling  fashion  terms  Thus  in  a  burst  of  magnanim- 
are  in  the  copy  even  for  women  ity  toward  my  fellow  working 
to  translate.  We  do  depend  on  men,  and  with  the  cooperation 
him  for  objectivity.  of  a  fashion  impresario,  Eleanor 

Lambert,  I  provided  them  with 
a  living,  breathing,  undulating 
glossary  of  fashion  terms  with 
^  ^  lob  more  appeal  than  the  pic- 

ture  lx)ok  language  -  teaching 


CIRE — This  glossy  fabric  CIRE  (pronounced  see-ray)  is  made  to  simu¬ 
late  skin-diving  suits.  The  model  is  wearing  "at  home"  pants  made  of 
the  material.  Wide  World  Photo  Editor  Max  Desfor  in  the  background 
has  forgotten  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  taking  pictures. 

whirled,  smiled  and  posed  among  Iwunding  along  Teletype  wires, 
desks,  typewriters.  Teletype  During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
machines  and  AP  staffers  while  July  more  fashion  news  will  be 
Miss  Lambert  defined  the  fine  forthcoming  as  American  cou- 
points  of  style.  turiers  preview  their  trend-set- 

Actually,  we  were  getting  ting  ideas  for  the  visiting  out- 
down  to  terms  just  in  time  for  of-town  press.  And  on  the  heels 
the  l)oys  with  the  blue  pencils  to  of  these  will  be  French,  Italian, 
familiarize  themselves  with  most  and  British  couture  collection 
often-needed  ones  to  describe  up-  opening  stories,  too.  (And  that 
coming  fall  and  winter  ward-  and  Republican  and  Democratic 
robes.  conventions,  too.) 

Already  the  New  York  buy-  While  nobody  left  any  orders 
ers’  market  week  stories  are  (Continued  <m  page  72) 


$100,000  Warflrobe 

The  racks  were  com- 

"  mandeered,  and  the  medical  of- 

flees  taken  over  by  Miss  Lam- 
sooty-eyed  fashion 
niodels,  a  maid,  and 
sory  attendant,  and  $100,000 
worth  of  clothes  from  some  of 
America’s  t)est  known  designers 
were  moved  in. 

^  For  15  minutes  the  AP  News- 
~  features  office  was  invaded  and 

Jean  Sprain  Wilson  reinvaded,  as  models  strutted, 
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Parade’s  Open  Letter 
Puts  K-ids  in  JFK 


building  the  Kennedy  Memorial  work  for  President  Kennedy: 

Library.  mow  lawns,  wash  cars,  shine 

The  response  which  reached  shoes,  sell  cookies,  do  something 
$50,000  in  the  first  few  days,  productive. 

and  is  expected  to  exceed  “You  can  do  it  on  your  own 
$1,000,000,  followed  an  open  let-  or  arrange  a  group  project.  A 
ter  from  Jess  Gorkin,  editor.  Girl  Scout  troop  could  make 
published  in  Parade,  the  Sunday  candy  to  sell;  a  Little  League 
Supplement,  May  17.  team  could  promote  an  exhibi- 

On  the  Monday  following  the  ^ 

Friday  on  which  the  President  cl^s  could  organize  a  rummage 

would  have  been  47  the  letters 

and  money  began  arriving  at  Whatever  you  earn,  send  in  children  fo  earn  th, 

Parade’s  New  York  office.  Mr.  your  dimes  and  dollars  as  a  p  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  fund-now 

Gorkin  began  confidently  to  send  ^  1 

Mre‘‘' Kenned V  ®had  Library"  in'  cSrbridge,®'Mrsl  "‘^kels  and  dimes  of  the  young  24  with  a 
though  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  „,,ij  u„  more  people  who  were  so  much  on  Kennedy,  in 

rtap4s^‘'w”h  te“ki'„dTf  “PP--*"*  “  ™"'‘  "  “"'sen^w 

t°o4“T  r  ^?™?s‘SandPARADE”lld  I-—  A„..er,d  p,e,p,edh™ 

h«vo  17  like  to  publish  the  most  interest-  These  were  a  few  of  the  Later  she 

h^  volunteered  to  open  the  letters.  paragraphs  in  the  open  letter  every  letter. 

“I  have  spoken  to  the  late  that  with  an  action  picture  of  ” 

“You  will  be  lucky  if  you  col-  President’s  family  about  this  the  "  •  • 

iMt  $40,’’  he  had  been  told  when  idea,  and  they  tell  me  he  would 

he  first  suggested  the  open  let-  have  been  thrilled  to  have  the  filled  the  double  spread  o^  pages 
ter  to  America’s  youth.  youth  of  America  work  a  day 

“Fantastic,”  he  ejaculated  in  his  honor.  It’s  the  sort  of 
later,  as  he  became  all  but  birthday  gift,  they  say,  that 
buried  beneath  the  massive  re-  would  have  gratified  him.  The 
sponse.  “Some  of  the  letters  family  would  also  be  proud  to 
made  me  cry,  others  made  me  have  the  library  built  with  the 
laugh.  All  of  them  made  me  feel 
great  to  realize  how  wonderful 
are  the  young  people  of  our 
country.” 

Imagination  and  Ingenuity 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
JFK  had  so  evidently  reached 
the  hearts  of  millions  of 
children,  what  impressed  Pa¬ 
rade’s  editor,  he  said  this  week, 
was  the  vivid  imaginations  of 
the  young  people,  their  in¬ 
genuity  and  energy,  the  fact 
that  so  many  teen-agers  read 
newspapers,  and  the  evidence 
that  the  12,000,000  circulation 
of  Parade  reaches  beyond  the  73 
markets  in  which  the  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  publish  into 
thousands  of  crossroad  hamlets, 
making  the  response  a  truly 
national  expression  of  youthful 
devotion  to  the  late  President. 

Donations  ranged  from  a 
penny  to,  at  the  time  Mr.  Gorkin 
was  interviewed,  $500,  which 
represented  efforts  of  an  entire 
school.  Some  adults  sent  gifts, 
as,  for  instance,  a  group  calling 
themselves  the  “Goof  Club.” 

Members  frequent  a  Buffalo, 

N.Y.,  tavern,  chip  in  10c  a  week 
for  worthy  causes,  and  sent 


■  ■  •  ‘  By  early  July,  Parade  hopes 

President  surrounded  by  to  begin  printing  some  of  the 
children  and  a  studio  portrait  most  interesting  letters  with 

. .  ■  ■  pictures  of  the  senders.  That  is 

going  to  be  a  tough  editorial 
assignment,  Mr.  Gorkin  admit¬ 
ted,  because  almost  every  single 
letter  is  interesting  in  its  own 
way. 

This  letter  was  followed  May  The  variety  of  ways  donors 

earned  their  money  is  one  of  the 
||||||||_|__  interesting  facts.  After 

only  a  week  of  receiving  bags 
SSSShSU  90PH|  and  bags  of  mail,  Parade  made 

a  list  of  77  different  ideas  the 
young  people  had  thought  up. 

One  collected  pollen  for  anti- 
allergy  use.  Another  earned  3c 
JjUlP.*' j[|  catching  caterpillars.  Four 

brothers  pulled  mustard  weed 
_  on  their  farm.  A  10-year-old 

^  sent  in  21c  she  got  from  selling 

finger  paintings.  Tooth  money 
from  the  Good  Fairy  came 
pouring  in.  One  helped  her 
grandmother  “clean  out  a  bank,” 
and  meant  just  that,  scrubbing 
the  floors,  dusting,  washing 
-  windows. 

'*  What  Some 

There  sorts 

cuses  and  shows  and  Beatle 
players.  Orphanage  inmates  sent 
cream  money.  Like  Tom 
Sawyers,  others  painted  fences. 
What  Dad  gave  for  good  grades 
~  at  school  w'ent  to  JFK.  From  a 

hospital,  a  9-year-old  girl  wrote, 
a  “This 

“I  piled  up  logs,  and  mother 
paid  me  double  time,  because  it 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


PENNIES  FROM  CHILDREN  are  counted  by  Jack  Reinhardt,  assistant 
comptroller  of  Parade  Publications. 
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New  York  Chapter  Hails 
Seminar,  Elects  Davidson 


GRADUATION  DAY  —  Frank  Stapleton,  president  of  the  New  Yotk 
Chapter  of  AANR,  presents  W.  E.  "Pete"  Matthews  with  a  plaque  in 
appreciation  for  moderating  the  sales  seminars  at  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall.  Mr.  Matthews  said  "today  is  commencement  day  for  the  faculty 
and  not  for  the  students  because  it  might  be  difficult  to  tell  who 
passed." 


'  Ad  Exposure 
Stu«ly  Helps 
Newspapers 

,  A  full-scale  exposition  of  ad- 

1  vertisinr  exposure  data  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  \.«sociation  next  Janu¬ 
ary  in  .New  York. 

Re.s’ilts  of  computer  runs  on 
information  comjtiled  to  date  in¬ 
dicate  tliat  exposure  opnortunity 
for  the  typical  national  ad  in  a 
newspaper  has  been  substantial¬ 
ly  underestimated. 

The  jiroject  is  beinp  financed 
by  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee,  representing  several 
Canadian  manufacturers,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANP.4.  The  NIC  supplied  the 
initial  $90,000  to  get  the  re¬ 
search  under  way  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  provided  a  supple¬ 
mental  budget  to  pay  for  ex¬ 
tracting  material  on  local  retail 
advertising  opportunity. 

A  half  million  punchcards  con¬ 
taining  information  from  7,500 
inten’iews  with  n  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r 
readers  across  the  country  are 
still  being  lain  through  com¬ 
puters.  However,  the  emerging 
picture  is  one  of  greater  reader- 
attention  to  newspaper  ad  space 
than  previous,  smaller-.scale  sur¬ 
veys  had  been  able  to  measure. 

Previews  for  Agencies 

Results  of  the  project  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  for  objec¬ 
tivity  and  soundness  of  design. 
The  Bureau  %vill  then  prepare  a 
presentation  of  the  conclusions. 

Previews  of  the  data  for  top 
agencies  and  advertisers  had 
been  scheduled  for  August  and 
September  in  cities  from  coast 
to  coast.  Now  these  showings 
will  continue,  with  modifications 
for  each  target  audience, 
through  the  winter. 

Dr.  IjCo  Bogai-t,  research  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau,  said 
that  the  study  was  an  ideal  com¬ 
plement  to  an  earlier  NIC- 
sponsored  research  project.  That 
one  measured  the  position  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  medium  with 
various  economic  and  social  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  community.  The 
new  research  now  fixes  .scien¬ 
tifically  the  position  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  newspaper  ad  page  within 
readers’  attention  range. 

“An  added  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  project,”  he  said,  “is  that 
it  gives  a  basis  for  making  pro¬ 
jections  by  computer  of  exposure 
opportunities  for  advertisers  in 
newspapers  as  compared  with 
other  media. 


The  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  New.s- 
paper  Representatives,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  business  meeting  June  4, 
elected  John  Davidson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  as  president. 
He  succeeds  Frank  Stapleton 
of  the  Branham  Co. 

Special  commendation  was 
paid  the  17  speakers  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  seven  sales  sem¬ 
inar  sessions  which  were  con¬ 
cluded  May  26.  W.  E.  “Pete” 
Matthews,  retired  Young  & 
Rubicam  executive  who  was 
moderator  of  the  courses,  pre¬ 
sented  plaques  to  seven  of  the 
speakers  who  were  present  at 
the  Yale  Club  luncheon  meeting. 
Mr.  Matthews,  who  owns  WERI 
radio  station  in  lVesterly,’Rhode 
Island,  said  he  thought  the  ses¬ 
sions  on  how  the  competing 
media  sells  helped  the  newspaper 
salesmen,  remarking  that,  “You 
can’t  travel  the  road  if  you  don’t 
know  where  the  trick  curves 
are.” 

Mr.  Stapleton  presented  two 
.special  mementoes  of  the  sem¬ 
inars  to  Robert  U.  Brown  and 
Jerome  H.  Walker  and  staff  of 


E&P  for  the  excellent  coverage 
given  them. 

The  sessions  were  tape-re¬ 
corded,  Mr.  Stapleton  said.  A 
l>ook  containing  the  talks  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  John  Mauro 
of  the  Branham  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Mauro  said  the  verbatim  report 
should  l)e  ready  in  “about  a 
month.”  Anyone  interested  in 
getting  a  copy  should  write  to 
the  New  York  Chapter,  AANR 
office,  141  East  44th  St.  The 
cost  of  the  Iwok  is  $2. 

Fred  W.  Pitzer,  of  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.  and  chairman  of 
the  chapter’s  nomination  com¬ 
mittee,  submitted  the  slate  which 
was  elected.  Besides  Mr.  David¬ 
son,  the  new  officers  are: 

First  vicepresident — Ted 
Rathbone,  Katz  Agency;  second 
vicepresident — Ow’en  Landon 
Jr.,  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
.Agency;  secretary —  John  Lang, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service; 
treasurer — Ed  Campbell,  Chica¬ 
go  Sim-Timcs  and  Daily  News; 
director  (1  year) — Robert  Dev¬ 
lin,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
News;  director  (?  years) — Wil¬ 
liam  Shannon,  Shannon  &  .As¬ 
sociates. 


Des  Moines 
Market  Test 
Plan  Hailed 

Des  Moi.nes 

The  Des  Moines  Itcyister  and 
Trihune’s  new  A-B-C  Market 
facility  is  being  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  “one  of  the  most 
unique  and  flexible  available,” 
reports  Steve  Ingham,  test  mar¬ 
ket  advertising  manager  for 
these  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ingham  made  this  ob.ser- 
v'ation  following  his  recent  trips 
to  Chicago,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Slinneapolis  and  Omaha 
on  which  he  used  a  colorful, 
elaborate,  slide  presentation  to 
tell  his  newspapers’  story  to 
agency  research  groups  and  new 
jn-oduct  and  research  account 
l)eople.  He  is  making  plans  for 
more  trips. 

The  new  test  market  program 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune  is 
a  combination  of  previously  an¬ 
nounced  seivices  and  special  re¬ 
cent  additions.  The  latest  addi¬ 
tions  include  a  special  test  mar¬ 
ket  rate  and  new  A-B-C  Test 
Market  facility  of  the  evening 
Tribune. 

Through  the  .A-B-C  facility  an 
advertiser  can  sample  6,000 
Tribune  subscriber  families  in 
three  matched  markets  of  2,- 
000  families  each  distributed 
throughout  urbanized  Des 
Moines.  .Advertisers  using  this 
ser\’ice  are  supplied  in  advance 
with  the  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  families  in  each 
market. 

To  i)rovide  these  matched 
markets  Des  Moines’  47  census 
tracts,  plus  three  contiguous 
suburbs,  have  been  grouped  into 
1 1  demographically  homogeneous 
clusters.  One  tract  is  then  se¬ 
lected  at  random  to  represent 
the  cluster. 

Based  on  Delivery  Houles 

From  the  tract  one  newspaper 
delivery  route  is  selected  at 
random.  This  provides  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  building  the  A 
market  in  that  tract.  Other  ad¬ 
jacent  routes  are  systematically 
selected  to  be  parts  of  the  B  and 
C  markets. 

The  above  process  is  repeated 
in  each  of  the  11  clusters  to 
build  the  city-wide  sample  of 
6,000.  Through  tight  control  of 
the  newspaper’s  distribution  to 
the  individual  carriers  three 
separate  copy  approaches  can  be 
rasearched  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions.  The  balance  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  can  be  used  for 
one  of  the  test  advertisements, 
a  fourth  advertisement  supplied 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Co-op  Ad  Program  Sells  Stereo  Sets 


A  closely  coordinated  dcaler- 
ne\vsi)aper  advertising  i)rogram 
is  helping  Pilot  Radio  Con>ora- 
tion  to  chalk  up  sales  gains. 

Roland  J.  Kalb,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  high 
fidelity  equipment  firm,  reported 
an  80  percent  sales  rise  in  the 
last  18  months.  “And  sales  are 
continuing  to  increa.se  at  a 
gratifying  rate,”  he  said. 

Ninety  percent  of  Pilot’s  co¬ 
op  advertising  efforts  with  fran- 
chi.sed  dealers  involves  newspa¬ 
pers.  Arnold  Singer,  advertising 
manager,  said  co-op  funds  run 
into  the  “hundreds  of  thou.sands 
of  dollars.” 

Pilot  places  emphasis  on  con¬ 
sistent  and  planned  newspaper 
ad  campaigns. 

“Stereo  high  fidelity  consoles 
and  components  repre.sent  a  big 
investment  on  the  part  of  the 
con.sumer.  They  are  not  a  daily 
sale  item,  so  the  aim  of  our  ads 
is  not  to  stampede  a  crowd  into 
a  .store,  but  rather  to  build  a 
cumulative  effect  through  a  well 
integrated  series  of  ads  .stressing 
quality  and  craftmanship.  When 
the  time  comes  to  buy,  the  i)ro- 
spwtive  customer  knows  the 
store  and  knows  Pilot,”  Mr. 
Singer  said. 

Detailing  the  reasons  for  al¬ 
most  exclusive  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  an  advertising  medium, 
Mr.  Singer  .said  “both  ours  and 
our  dealers’  advertising  money 
buys  more  results  in  newspapers 
than  in  any  other  medium.”  He 
said  they  provide  the  broadest 
possible  circulation  covei'age  on 
the  local  level  and  have  proven 
to  lie  the  best  way  for  Pilot — 
within  the  context  of  its  total 
advertising  dollars  —  to  gain 
visual  continuity  and  brand  rec¬ 
ognition. 

Mr.  Singer  has  guided  Pilot’s 
advertising  efforts  for  the  last 
four  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
an  account  executive  at  Smith/ 
Greenland  Co.,  Inc.  advertising 
agency  where  one  of  his  ac¬ 
counts  was  Pilot. 

Ads  Help  All  Dealers 

He  said  Pilot’s  traditional 
marketing  policy  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  carry  on  a  balanced  and 
coordinated  dealer  advertising 
campaign  in  a  given  area. 

It  is  the  company’s  policy  to 
distribute  its  products  through 
just  the  number  of  quality  deal¬ 
ers  neces.sary  to  seiwe  each  mar¬ 
ket  area.  This  selective  <listribu- 
tion  system  plus  its  fair  trade 
program  designed  for  maximum 
dealer  profit  are  constantly 
policed  so  that  saturation  dis¬ 
tribution — with  resultant  dealer 
profit  erosion— does  not  occur. 

Because  of  this  set-up,  Mr. 
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Singer  explained,  “we  are  in  the 
l)osition  where  an  ad  placed  by 
one  Pilot  dealer  has  a  direct  and 
traceable  effect  on  other  Pilot 
dealers  in  the  area.  To  take 
maximum  advantage  of  this,  we 
will  coordinate  the  advertising 
progi’am  of  each  dealer  in  a 
locality  so  that  each  will  achieve 
the  maximum  return  on  his  ads 
and  benefit  all  the  other  Pilot 
dealeis  in  town  as  well.” 

He  cites  the  example  of  a 
midwesteiTi  city  which  has  two 
franchised  Pilot  dealers.  The 
dealers  are  located  on  opposite 
sides  of  town  and  sen'e  different 
segments  of  the  community; 
however,  the  advertising  medium 
for  each  is  the  city’s  newsjja- 
pers.  Periodically,  Pilot  meets 
with  these  retailers  and  helps 


By  Philip  N.  Srhuyler 

An  agency  limited  in  size 
originally  by  ownership  policy 
then  by  loc-ation  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  rapi<lly  under  new 
ownership  helped  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  New  York  office. 

By  -lune  this  year,  according 
to  Walter  A.  Spiro,  new  owner 
of  a  controlling  interest  and 
new  president  of  the  Lavenson 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  billings  should  excetnl 
$5,000,000  a  year.  The  New 
York  office  was  opened  at  22 
Central  Park  South  last  August. 

34  Clients 

Thirty-six  years  old,  the 
agency  has  34  clients.  A  reason 
for  the  solid  foundation  it  has 
on  which  to  build,  according  to 
Mr.  Spiro,  is  that  long  before 
others  did  so  Lavenson  has  been 
placing  advertising  for  clients 
strictly  on  a  fee  basis. 

“We  Ijecome  in  effect  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  the 
agency  for  many  of  our  clients,” 
Mr.  Spiro  said.  “As  such,  with¬ 
out  commissions  from  media  as 
the  chief  income  source,  we 
recommend  the  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  dictated  by  the  type  of 
account,  the  time,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Often  no  com¬ 
missions  at  all  are  involved,  as 
for  instance,  direct  mail,  point- 
of-sale  promotions,  or  such 


plan  their  advertising  so  that 
the  ads  will  i-un  altej-nately  and 
are  complementary  in  nature. 

Most  of  the  Pilot  ads  contain 
an  invitation  for  the  customer 
to  come  in  and  listen  to  the 
sound  (luality  of  the  jjroducts. 

Among  the  i)romotional  aids 
supplied  to  its  dealers.  Pilot 
issues  its  National  Ad  Service — 
a  collection  of  newsi)ai)er  ads 
run  by  its  dealers.  The  seivice 
is  aimed  at  inspiring  other 
dealers  to  more  effective  news¬ 
paper  advertising  efforts. 

Sir.  Singer  said  retailers  ap¬ 
preciate  seeing  ads  that  they 
know  have  been  successful.  In 
many  instances,  the  company 
will  offer  them  the  art  and  copy 
facilities  of  Pilot’s  advertising 
staff  to  make  the  adaptation. 


Walter  A.  Spiro 


services  as  public  relations  or 
pi’ei)aring  annual  financial  re¬ 
ports.  What  commissions  do 
come  in  from  media  are  accrued 
against  our  clients’  fees.” 

Before  joining  Lavenson  in 
1&57,  Mr.  Spiro  was  advertising 
director  for  Gimbels,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  that  capacity  he  placed 
l>etween  $3  and  $4  million  a 
year  in  advertising,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  newspapers. 

Shortly  after  he  became  as- 
.sociatetl  with  the  agency,  Mr. 
Spiro  began  buying  stock  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


In  addition  to  rei)rodu(Mig  the 
ads,  the  dealer  .ren  ice  coioments 
on  the  layout  and/or  thr  intent 
of  the  ad,  jminting  out  tlie  ele¬ 
ments  which  made  it  suet  e.s.sful. 


For  instance,  an  ad  from  a  fur¬ 
niture  store  in  Texas,  was  se- 
lecteel  to  show  that  “a  small  ad 
can  carry  the  connotation  of 
eiuality.  By  using  a  good  i)iece 
of  art  this  ad  establishes  the 
product  visually  as  an  excellent 
value.” 

To  complement  its  local  co¬ 
operative  advertising  efforts, 
Pilot  recently  ran  an  advertising 
camjraign  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  in  15  markets  over  a 
period  of  a  month  and  a  half. 
Each  ad  contained  dealer  list¬ 
ings. 

• 

Media  Buyer  Retires 

Chicago 

Guy  Dustman,  who,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  personally  purchased  ad¬ 
vertising  space  worth  $383,000,- 
000,  virtually  all  of  it  in  print 
media,  has  retired  as  media 
systems  director  of  Roche, 
Rickerd,  Henri,  Hurst  Inc.  Mr. 
Dustman,  68,  had  been  in  this 
capacity  42  years. 

• 

Travel  Adman  Dies 

Chicago 

James  A.  Murphy  Sr.,  61,  in 
charge  of  Chicago  Daily  News 
travel  advertising  for  many 
years,  died  May  17.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Daily  News  advertising 
staff  in  1940  Mr.  Murphy  had 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
14  years. 
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Parade's  Ansereard 
Beats  Coupons  6-1 

Use  of  Parade’s  “Ansereard’' 
and  similar  reply  postcai-d  at¬ 
tachments  to  reppilar  ads,  out- 
draws  printed  coupons  as  high 
as  six  to  one,  according  to  Kd- 
ward  Stoddard,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Doubleday  Company’s 
book  clubs. 

Mr.  Stoddard  said  this  week 
the  differential  varies  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
offer.  The  si.x  to  one  ratio  is 
when  simple  inquiries  are  in¬ 
volved.  When  there  is  a  matter 
of  a  firm  commitment  the  Anser- 
card  will  do  two  to  three  times 
better  than  a  coupon  on  the 
printed  page,  according  to  Mr. 
Stoddard.  He  said  he  planned 
to  continue  use  of  the  process  in 
Parade. 

The  process  was  developed  as 
“Adseit’’  by  the  Waldron-Hartig 
Division  of  the  Midland-Koss 
Corp.,  Cleveland,  O.  It  makes 
possible  the  attachment  of  the 
cards  without  interruption  or 
slow-down  of  high-speed  presses. 

In  Parade,  co.st  is  about  the 
same  price  as  an  exti*a  four- 
color  page,  accoixling  to  L.  Regis 
Peloquin,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  sales. 
Users  of  the  process  so  far  have 
been  General  Foods  for  Minute 
Rice,  Knorr  Soup,  Nestea,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Records  and  Doubletlay. 
Parade  has  sold  five  advertisers 
for  the  second  six  months  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Peloquin  said. 

Doubleday  was  able  to  test 
against  coupons  in  Sept.  19(!:{, 
when  50%  of  Parade’s  12,500,- 
000  circulation  could  use  Anser- 
card  and  50%  coukl  not. 

New  Postal  regulations  per¬ 
mitting  use  of  lightweight  stock 
has  helped  promote  the  process. 
Previously  if  a  postcard  weighed 
under  .0085  ounces  an  extra 
penny  was  charged  recipients. 
Now  weight  has  been  reduced 
to  .006  ounces. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Invectigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kMB  In  tnuch  with  marketlnq. 
•dyqrtitlni.  nublithlna  and  iraphie 
arti  II  Aiutralia  raad 
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INFORMATION — Pierre  Martineau,  Chicago  Tribune  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  marketing,  addresses  a  group  of  New  York  retailers  on  a 
14-volume  study  on  "Changing  Patterns  of  Customer  Shopping  Habits." 
Retailers  with  outlets  in  Chicago,  and  marketing  men  from  New  York 
advertising  agencies  were  present. 


Muxou  Estlablisheis 
Separate  PR  Finn 


Mai  hen  H  INainetl 


Maxon  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  has  formed  a  separate 
comiiany  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  jiroduct  iiromotions. 

The  subsidiary  company  will 
be  called  MCI-Maxon  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  and  C.  Terrence 
Clyne,  recently  elected  jiresident 
of  the  ))arent  agency,  will  be 
president  of  MCI  as  well.  Robert 
McElwaine,  now  director  of 
jiroduct  promotion  for  the 
agency,  is  vucejiresident  of  MCI 
and  Harold  Strauss  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  new  corjioration  initially 
will  handle  public  relations  and 
protluct  jiromotions  for  Maxon 
clients,  but  acceptance  of  out¬ 
side  clients  is  being  considered. 


National  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  West  VVar- 
wick,  R.I.  Pau'tnxet  Valley 
Times  effective  June  1,  is  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  -\gency 
Inc.  The  72-year-old  evening 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  8,886 
was  formerly  represented  by  the 
Inland  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Inc. 


.\<l  Code  .Adopted 


VN 
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-?SUN 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


Grocers  To  ld 


Why  Papers 
Do  Best  Job 


I 


Atlant.a 

The  “.Advertising  Code  of 
.\merican  Business’’  (E&P,  May 
23),  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  Inc.  at  its 
50th  annual  conference  here 
June  1. 


“From  classified  to  diMilay, 
(lay  in  and  day  out,  newspapers 
are  the  finest  advertising  medi¬ 
um  there  is,”  declared  On’ille 
W.  Johler,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  more  than 
5,000  IGA  food  stores. 

Addressing  an  IGA  seminar 
June  4  in  New  York,  gave  10 
reasons  “why  I  believe  that  you 
can  sell  more  for  less  in  news¬ 


papers  : 

1.  Newspaper  advertising  is 
inexpensive  compared  to  other 
media. 

2.  Our  experience  shows  that 
newspapers  move  merchandise 
fast  and  continuously. 

3.  Readers  associate  late 
prices  with  late  news. 

4.  .41most  everyone  who  reads 
— reads  a  newsjiaper. 

5.  Late  deadlines  often  give 
buyers  the  opportunity  for  bet¬ 
ter  ])rices. 

6.  There  is  no  coverage  as 
complete  as  that  of  newspaper 
coverage. 

7.  Four  color  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  offers  the  advantage 
of  magazine  advertising,  with 
far  greater  coverage  in  your 
specific  market. 

8.  Newspaper  reading  is  a 
daily  habit,  morning  and  night 
There  is  no  question  that  if 
your  advertisement  makes  an 
attractive  offer,  it  will  bring  re¬ 
sults. 

9.  Newspapers  also  offer  your 
customers  a  printed  ready  refer¬ 
ence  guide  to  economical  shop¬ 
ping. 

10.  Newspapers  do  not  re- 
(juire  expensive  copper  plates. 


Siejjel  HeatU  ANA 
Coop  Ad  Committee 

William  F.  Siegel,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  of 
Coty,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Cooperative  .Advertising 
Committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  Among 
the  iiroducts  of  the  committee’s 
work  are  the  ANA  Local  News¬ 
paper  Rate  Card  Ser\’ice  which 
lists  the  retail  rates  for  1,600 
papers  in  the  U.S.,  and  a  file 
of  200  co-op  agreement  forms, 
by  industry,  for  reference. 


New  Media  Head 


Joel  J.  Davis,  previously  media 
supervisor  at  Ted  Bates  &  Co., 
has  joined  Fletcher  Richards 
Co.  as  director  of  media. 
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and  more  of  the  middle... 


when  you  advertise  in  the 


If  you  want  to  sell  the  Big  Wtieels  in  New  York,  launch  a  drive  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  more  of  them.  Yes.  you  read  us  right.  The  News  reaches 
more  upper-income  New  Yorkers  and  middle-income  New  Yorkers  than  any 
other  newspaper.  More  readers  with  family  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000  — more  over  $10,000  than  any  other  New  York  paper.  More  buyers  of 
iuxury  cars  and  little  cars.  More  buyers  of  plane  tickets  and  play  tickets.  More 
buyers  of  sirloin  steak  and  Salisbury  steak. 

This  is  the  mass-plus-class  medium  that  sells  harder  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper,  radio  station, TV  show,  or  regional  magazine.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  sue 
us.  If  you  want  the  proof,  use  us. 


Process  Ink  Guide  Keeps  1956  Colors 


While  the  search  continues  for 
a  new  set  of  process  inks.  Vol¬ 
ume  2  of  the  ANPA-AAAA 
Color  Book  is  beinj?  distributed 
to  Ruide  advertisers  and  news¬ 
paper  production  people  in  print¬ 
ing  ROP  color  ads. 

Copies  of  Volume  2  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Department,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  for  ^6  each. 

The  basic  inks  used  to  print 
Volume  No.  2  were  the  same 
colors  recommended  by  the 
ANPA-AAAA  in  1956,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mixing  white, 
ROP  13.  The  inks  used  in  print¬ 
ing  the  book  were  supplied  by 
American  Ink  manufacturers 
through  their  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Printing  Ink  Makers. 
The  inks  were  checke<l  by  the 
National  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Manufacturers  Research 
Center  at  Lehigh  University  and 
the  ANPA  Research  Center  in 
Easton,  Pa. 

The  printing  ojjeration  was 
under  the  supen’ision  of  tech¬ 
nical  repi’esentatives  from  the 
National  Association  of  Printing 
Ink  JIakers  and  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  The  printing 
operation  was  supen’ised  con¬ 
stantly,  and  the  latest  electronic 
measuring  devices  were  em¬ 
ployed  so  that  the  lx)oks  are  an 


exact  duplicate  of  each  other. 

The  book  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  client,  agency,  ink 
manufacturer  and  newspaper 
personnel  with  an  exact  visual 
sample  of  the  three  process 
colors,  nine  blending  inks,  new 
opaque  mixing  white  (ROP  13) 
plus  80  assorted  color  inter¬ 
mixes  from  the  13  basic  inks. 
Mixing  ratios  are  included  for 
each  of  the  80  blends  of  color  so 
that  a  newspaper  can  match  the 
color.  For  reference  purposes,  a 
number  is  assigned  to  each  of 
the  printed  pages  so  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  can  order  a 
particular  color  by  simply  speci¬ 
fying  the  corresponding  ANPA- 
AAAA  ROP  Color  number. 

Volume  2  provides  a  visual 
sample,  to  both  the  ink  manu- 
factui'er  and  the  newsjiajier  pro¬ 
duction  departments  of  precisely 
the  same  color  that  the  agencies 
scheduling  the  ad  have  selected. 
It  provides  the  newspa|)er  i)ro- 
duction  departments  with  a 
visual  check  to  determine  if 
their  ink  matches  ANPA-AAAA 
recommended  inks  and  if  the 
engraver’s  ])roof  is  color  cori'ect. 

Agencies  Use  It 

Lt*ading  advertising  agencies 
have  assured  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  that  they  will 


use  the  Color  Ink  Book  when¬ 
ever  scheduling  newspaper  ROP 
advertisements. 

During  the  past  year  work 
has  been  conducted  by  both  the 
National  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Makers  and  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  to  provide  a 
set  of  new  process  inks  that 
would  better  enable  newspapers 
to  reproduce  three  and  four 
color  advertisements  of  national¬ 
ly  scheduled  advertising. 

While  some  of  the  new  inks 
enable  a  newspaper  to  do  su¬ 
perior  printing  on  particular 
copy,  to  date  it  has  been  found 
that  there  is  no  one  set  of  new 
process  inks  that  adequately'  re¬ 
produce  the  wide  range  of  colors 
presently  used  by  the  national 
advertisers.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  original  ANPA-AAAA 
ROP  Process  Colors  as  selected 
in  1956  rejjroduce  national  ad¬ 
vertising  adequately.  While  some 
of  the  new  inks  may  produce  a 
particular  ad  .superior  to  the 
existing  ANPA-AAAA  inks,  on 
other  tyjjes  of  advertisements 
the  new  inks  would  be  found  to 
he  inferior. 

Extensive  work  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  presently  so  that  a  new 
set  of  process  inks  may  be  se¬ 
lected  that  are  superior  to  the 
existing  ANPA-AAAA  ROP 


Color  Process  Ink.  When  a  new 
set  of  jjrocess  inks  is  fov.nd  to 
be  su])erior  to  the  present  inks, 
after  extensive  field  testing,  the 
ANPA-AA.A.\  will  recommend 
a  set  of  new  i)rocess  color.-. 


Des  Moines  Test 

{Contimu’d  from  pnr/c  Ji7) 

by  the  client,  or  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  cojiy. 

This  sendee  is  available  at  no 
extra  charge  to  the  advertiser 
and  can  be  at  the  special  rate 
or  the  regular  general  line  rate. 
Linage  under  the  special  rate 
will  be  added  to  other  r.o.p. 
linage  to  determine  the  ap¬ 
propriate  discount  rate. 

Advertisers  need  to  give  only 
one  week  advance  notice  prior 
to  nmning  a  test  and  tests  can 
he  scheduled  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  or  any  Monday 
or  Tuesday  at  the  publisher’s 
option. 

“In  short,”  Mr.  Ingham  said, 
“this  is  a  fast,  simple,  accurate 
and  inexpensive  way  for  adver- 
tisei*s  to  accumulate  a  mass  of 
raw  research  information.” 

The  Register  and  Tribune  also 
offers  controlled  market  and  re¬ 
search  programs  in  the  Tribune 
outside  the  Des  Moines  ai-ea  and 
and  in  the  moniing  Register  and 
the  Sunday'  Register  throughout 
Iowa. 


PAPER  PROFITS! 


YOUR  IDEAS  on  additions,  modifications, 
or  new  construction,  can  be  analyzed 
and  more  accurately  SUBSTANTIATED  on 
PAPER  in  our  composing  room  (drafting 
room) — before  you  go  off  the  deep  end. 


When  Lockwood  Greene’s  experience  in  the  newspaper  plant  field  is  applied  to  your 
specific  problem,  YOU  PROFIT  thereby  prior  to  making  expensive  commitments. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16  NEW  YORK  17 

316  Stuart  Street  200  Park  Avenue- Part  Am  Building 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

Montgomery  Building 
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I  lie  Miami  Herald. 

Tlicy  rc'prcsfiit  a  new 
aee  of  Kni^litlinoil. 

lair  each  nt  tliese  twelve 
liiuli  scIkhiI  seninrs,  a  Silver 
Kmttlit  trnphy  means  oiitstand- 
iim  aeliievement  and  service, 
Ixyond  scholastic  excellence. 

More  than  I  (),()()()  Dade 
(aiimty  seniors  were  eli.i;ilile 
this  year  tor  such  reto.i;nition 
in  twelve  categories  ot  scholastic 
ciuleavor:  Arts,  athletics,  citizen- 
sliip,  r.n^ulish  and  literature, 
lorei.i;n  lan,euai;e,  i;eneral  schol- 
.trship,  journalism,  mathematics, 
music,  science,  social  science, 
and  speech  and  drama. 

Twenty  hi^h  scIkkiIs 
chose  167  nominees.  Then, 
iuiljjin.i;  panels  ot  community 
le.iders  selected  the  twelve 
Silver  Knights.  They  were  the 
very  best  .  .  .  trom  amon^  the 
best. 


^lie:6aiamiHeraU» 


THE  SOUTH  S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALir  BY  STORV,  BROOKS  AND  FINIBY,  INC.  •  A  MEMBER  Of  FLORIDA'S  GOLDEN  MARKETS  GROUP 


TIk*  Silver  Knight  jm*- 
cram  is  The  Miami  Herald's 
way  ot  reco^jnizin^  the  po¬ 
tential  ot  the  present  .  .  .  through 
a  tradition  ot  the  pitst. 

Tor  Knighthood  hits  al¬ 
ways  been  the  reward  tor  service. 

And  service  is  the  real 
responsibility  ot  every  ^;ood 
newspaper  which  seeks  rich,  new 
horizons  tor  its  community  and 
readers. 

Isn't  this  the  kind  ot  news- 
paper  you'd  like  to  carry  your 
.idvertisiim  messa,i;e.'' 


Each  of  these  twelve  high  school  seniors  received 
his  Silver  Knight  trophy  from  The  Miami  Herald  before 
2,500  parents,  school  officials  and  friends  the  night 
of  May  7  in  Dade  County  Auditorium.  The  speaker 
at  the  sixth  annual  Silver  Knight  Awards  presenta¬ 
tion  was  nationally-syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
Jim  Bishop.  Silver  Knight  trophies  are  awarded  only 
to  those  who  have  used  their  talents  unselfishly  in 
service  to  others.  It  takes  a  touch  of  greatness  to  win. 


Growing  Agency 

(Conthnu'd  from  pnj/r  18) 


company.  When  Janies  H.  I.av- 
enson,  son  of  the  founder,  Jay 
Lavenson,  left  to  liecome  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Hotel  Corjioration 
of  America,  Mr.  Sjiiro  boupht 
conti-ol.  Both  I.aven.sons  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  firm.  The  elder 
is  chairman  of  the  hoard;  the 
son,  a  director. 

While  the  father  controlled 
the  apency,  he  preferred  an 
operation  which  he  could  direct 
personally,  and  limited  hillings 
to  $7r>(),(t00  a  year.  Under 
James  H.  Lavenson,  LBA  in- 
crea.sed  hillings  from  IfifiO  to 
1963  to  $4,000,000. 

I’luiis  for  (>roHlli 


“We  have  .set  our  ffoal  of  in- 
crea.se.s  at  between  ISfc  to 
20%, ”  Mr.  Spiro  .said.  “I  think 
we  will  outperform  that.” 

Commenting  that  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  was  a 
phenomenon  among  advertising 
agencies,  Mr.  Spiro  .said  that 
others  had  found  it  hard  to  ex¬ 
pand  when  business  efforts  were 
limited  to  that  city  alone.  LBA 
is  among  the  seven  top  agencies 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  creative  staff,  under 
Caye  Christian,  formerly  ad- 


for 

MPBNVASUl 


REtY  OM 


SSSI 


vertising  director  of  Neiman 
Marcu.s,  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  Philadeljihia.  So  will 
the  meichandising,  marketing 
and  media  i)lanning  dei)art- 
ments,  directed  by  Harry  .4. 
Egbert;  and  the  10-man  public 
relations  department,  headed 
by  Jerr>’  Halprin. 

Miia  Berman,  vicepresident, 
heads  the  New  York  office,  and 
Norman  Tissian,  David  Part¬ 
ridge,  and  Steve  Lember  are  the 
present  account  executives  oj)- 
eiating  out  of  New  York. 

“Our  clients  like  to  come  to 
our  New  York  office  at  22  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  South,”  Mr.  Spiro 
said.  “We  currently  have  seven 
New  York  City  area  accounts. 
Now  we  not  only  hope  to  get 
more  business  in  that  city,  but 
also  to  improve  service  for  our 
Philadelphia  clientele.  Clients 
from  other  states  such  as  Illi¬ 
nois,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  West  Virginia 
come  to  New  York  often.  New 
York  is  a  natural  headquarters 
for  clients  from  throughout  the 
U.S.  to  meet  with  their  agency.” 

The  New  York  office  is  in  a 
building  owne<l  by  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  and  the  hotel’s  decorators 
have  made  it  seem  more  like  a 
home  than  an  office. 

Rudgel-Reiit-A-Cur 

Budget  -  Rent  -  A  -  Car  of 
.America,  Inc.,  a  Chicago  client, 
acquired  since  the  New  York 
office  was  opened,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  newspaper  advertiser,  Mr. 
Spiro  .said.  It  is  a  franchise 
operation,  using  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  throughout 
the  country.  The  Wall  Street 
Joui'nal  is  being  used  now  to  get 
additional  franchises  opened. 
Currently  there  are  100  Budget- 
Rent-A-Car  offices. 

Because  of  Budget’s  name,  it 
might  be  expected  that  price 
appeal — with  bargain  basement 
type  copy — would  characterize 
the  advertising  campaign  for 
this  account.  That  is  not  so. 
Miss  Christian  has  given  an 
expensive  high  quality  tone  to 
the  copy. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

TNi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


If  it’s  your  own  money 
you’ll  rent  a 
Budget  Rent-A-Car 

The  cars  arc  Ihe  same! 

The  price  is  the  difference! 


^^alull2t-h«urda> 


named  advertising  direrl  ir. 

Shortly  after  he  joiner  LBA 
in  1957,  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  attracted  by  Mr.  piro’s 
retail  experience,  assigne  i  LBA 
to  handle  special  proje  ts.  A 
series  of  interesting  can.paigns 
and  i)resentations  have  been 
executed  for  the  tabloid 

Mr.  S])iro  had  moved  up  to 
executive  vicepresident,  v  iien  he 
bought  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  agency. 


Badevl  Renl-t-tar  tarp.  uf  tmerira 


In  fact,  one  Wall  Street 
Journal  Ad,  also  placed  in  the 
New  Yorker  and  Time  maga¬ 
zines,  headlines  the  question: 
“Should  we  change  our  name 
to  status  rent-a-car?”  Then  the 
text  continues: 

“Believe  it  or  not,  .some 
people  hesitate  when  it  comes 
to  paying  less  for  a  rented  car. 
The  minute  they  see  Budget- 
Rent-a-Car  prices  they  think, 
(fimmick!  So  they  take  their 
money  to  a  high  priced  rental 
agency.  And  they  feel  secure 
.  .  .  until  they  get  the  bill.  That’s 
when  they  wish  they’d  rented 
from  Budget.” 

Then  after  a  paragraph  of 
selling  copy,  giving  the  prices 
the  ad  concludes: 

“Yes,  there’s  a  gimmick: 
Budget  know's  how  to  keep 
prices  at  a  minimum.  The  gim¬ 
mick  works:  we  are  the  fastest 
growing  i-ent-a-car  system  in 
the  world. 

“But  we  could  grow  faster  if 
the  status  seekers  would  come 
to  us  in  the  first  place.  Maybe 
they  will  if  we  change  our 
name.  What  do  you  think?” 

Before  accepting  a  new  client, 
rather  than  making  a  presenta¬ 
tion,  LBA  proposes  that  a  study 
be  conducted,  for  which  the 
agency  will  be  paid,  on  what 
ought  to  be  done.  This  usually 
i-equires  several  months  of  a 
close  working  relationship  with 
company  executives. 

Mi\  Spiro  was  bom  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Gemiany.  He  left  there  for 
England  in  1936.  There  he  at¬ 
tended  Buxton  College  in  Man¬ 
chester,  and  eventually  Cam¬ 
bridge  University.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  in  1940,  he 
started  his  career  with  Gimbels 
as  a  window  trimmer.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  worked  as  a  dis¬ 
play  and  store  planning  execu¬ 
tive  for  Namms’  in  Brooklyn, 
James  McCreery,  New  York, 
and  The  Gertz,  Inc.,  of  Allied 
Stores.  Then,  in  1945,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Gimbels,  this  time  in 
Philadelphia.  He  began  as  di¬ 
rector  of  store  display  and 
planning  and  in  1951  was 


Ad  Study 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


“This  data  was  not  a\ailable 
heretofore  on  a  scale  and  in  a 
form  suitable  for  computer  use 
— not  available  for  newspajjers. 
that  is,  although  it  existed  for 
other  media.  Now  that  we  are 
about  to  have  it,  an  im)»ortant 
marketing  disadvantage  for 
newspapers  will  be  ende<l.” 

• 

Rulstoii^s  Turkey 
.4eooiiiit  to  GB&'B 

San.  Francisco 

Ralston  Purina  Co.  has  named 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  Inc. 
to  handle  the  advertising  for 
Honeysuckle  White  whole  tur¬ 
keys,  a  new  branded  i)oultry 
product  which  is  being  test- 
marketed. 

John  T.  Giay  will  be  account 
executive.  Peter  Allegaert  is 
me<lia  supei-visor. 

The  agency  also  handles  Ral¬ 
ston’s  Chex  Cereals,  Hot  Ralston 
and  Ry-Krisp. 

• 

Campaign  for 

Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc. 
is  introducing  a  candy  mint 
combination  packaged  in  one 
roll,  called  “Assort  0  Mint” 
Life  Savers,  and  the  advertising 
agency,  Benton  &  Bowles,  has 
placed  introductory  full-color 
advertisements  in  This  Week, 
Parade,  Family  Weekly,  and 
local  Sunday  supplements. 

• 

Buclien  Appointed 

Newton  Glekel,  president  of 
Divco-Wayne  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Buchen  Advertising  Inc.,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  advertising  and  ])romo- 
tion.  Divco-Wayne  is  a  builder 
of  mobile  homes,  mobile  class¬ 
rooms  and  mobile  dormitories. 
• 

Drewrys  Beer  to  DDB 

Drewrys  Ltd.  of  U.S.A.  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  named 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach  as  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Drewrys  Beer. 
The  account  which  bills  more 
than  $2,000,000  will  be  serv¬ 
iced  by  DDB’s  Chicago  office. 
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too  loose! 


(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation,  this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster— now  in  mm 

use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation— is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  builds  ■  ■  ^■■1 

a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y.  I  I  ■■■ 


PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 
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OIL  MAKES  NEWS  AROUND  THE  CLOCK. 


THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STAFF  OF 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  IS 


READY  TO  HELP  YOU  TELL  THE  STORY 


OF  PETROLEUM  DAY  OR  NIGHT. 


CALL,  TELETYPE  OR  WRITE 


HOUSTON 


JAY  ROSE 


(CA  1  -5864.) 


NEW  YORK  JAY  SPRY 


(WR  4.-3620) 


NEW  ORLEANS  JUD  JAMES  (523-524.1  ) 


I  / 


TULSA 


DENVER 


CONDON  MACKAY  (LU  2-6101) 


CHICAGO  BILL  BROOKS  (654-2600) 


JACK  HOWARD  (534-1251) 


♦  #  , 


OIL  &.  REFINING  COMPANY.  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


TION 

'Fb'pcharts  Sell  ’Em, 

I  On  Ferry  and  Train 

H\  (ieorffe  Wilt 


N'orfiiik’s  newspapers,  their 
extensive  market  presentations, 
.  and  tlmr  promotion  manager, 
I  jilayed  in  important  part  in  cre- 
i  atinp  tliP  climate  of  confidence 
that  made  $200-million  in  credit 
availahio  for  the  construction 
of  the  (’hesapeake  Bay  Bridge- 
Tunnel. 

Commissioners  for  the  giant 
|)roject  first  jilanned  to  bring 
(iO  rei>resentativ'es  of  financial 
houses  from  New  York  and 
Boston  on  a  tour  of  the  area  to 
1)6  served  by  the  bridge-tunnel. 
A  whirlwind  bus  trip  would 
show  them  the  industrial  jx)- 
tential  of  the  region.  Members 
of  the  commission,  however, 
thought  that  the  one-day  ex¬ 
cursion  might  lie  inadequate,  and 
turned  to  Frank  Batten,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  who 
offered  to  help  get  the  market’s 
message  across. 

Mr.  Batten,  in  turn,  passed 
the  ball  to  the  newspapers’  pro¬ 
motion  department.  After  all, 
PM  Maurice  Bennett  had  told 
the  Tidewater  area’s  market 
story  many  times  before.  But 
previously  it  had  been  aimed  at 
national  advertisers  to  show 
them  the  advantages  of  trading 
in  an  economically  flourishing 
area. 

.Mr.  Bennett  took  his  color 
slides,  charts  and  graphs  and 
reshaped  his  usual  presentation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new 
situation.  The  presentation  was 
shown  to  the  touring  party  in 
the  salon  of  a  ferry  Ixiat  on  the 
trip  lietween  Kiptopeke  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Creek  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Although  the  investors  were 
impressed,  their  enthusiasm  was 
greeted  with  reservations  when 
they  checked  with  investment 
people  in  Richmond.  The  bond 
issue  had  run  into  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  area’s  back 
yard. 

Fireman  Act 

Again  Mr.  Batten  asked  his 
promotion  manager  into  the  act. 
Fifty  financial  leaders  from 
Richmond  were  invited  to  tour 
the  Tidewater  area  and  see  for 
themselves  what  the  bridge- 
tunnel  would  mean  to  the  state 
and  its  economy. 

-Mr.  Bennett  and  his  staff  got 
to  work — again  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute — and  reworked  the  presen¬ 
tation,  tailoring  it  to  the  new 
audience  of  state  leaders.  The 


job  was  completed  at  4  a.m. 
the  morning  of  the  visit  from 
Richmond.  Mr.  Bennett  flew  up 
to  the  state  Capital,  and  joined 
the  party  of  visiting  financiers. 
This  time,  he  made  his  presen¬ 
tation  in  the  club  car  of  the 
train  that  brought  the  party 
from  Richmond  to  Norfolk.  With 
further  revisions,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  again  at  luncheon 
that  day  by  commission  chair¬ 
man  Lucius  Kellam,  in  Norfolk. 

Result:  the  Richmond  group 


Maurice  Bennett 


went  home  convinced  that  the 
state  needed  the  bridge-tunnel 
as  much  as  Tidewater  did.  Their 
confidence  echoed  back  to  the  big 
l)ond  buyers  up  North.  The  I)ond 


issue  sold  without  difficulty. 

O.  V.  Cecil,  vice  president  of 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
and  Smith,  Inc.,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  part  played  by  the 
newspapers : 

“Two  facts  can’t  lie  over¬ 
looked.  Norfolk’s  newspapers 
persuaded  the  public  that  this 
amazing  engineering  feat  was 
possible. 

“They  put  most  of  Virginia 
vigorously  in  back  of  the  effort. 

“But  just  as  important,  they 
actually  helped  sell  these  Ixmds. 
They  put  their  people  to  work 
building  visual  pre.sentations  and 
let  them  do  a  hard-.selling  joh; 
they  helped  sell  the  mo.st  knowl¬ 
edgeable  investors  in  America.’’ 
*  *  * 

GOLF — The  Cleveland  Prcus 
will  be  one  of  eight  sponsors 
of  the  $110,000  Cleveland  Open 
Golf  Tournament,  June  25-28. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


How  come  so  many  people 
are  using  The  Boston  Globe 
these  days? 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it  —  The  Globe  is  first  in  Boston  First  in  total  advertising  Image.  First  in  circulation  —  daily'  and  Sunday.  And  The 
Globe  continues  to  gam  For  six  months  ending  March  31. 1964,  daily  circulation  increased  over  8,000.  Sunday  alone  was  up  over  18,000. 

Source:  Publisher's  Statement  filed  with  ABC.  subject  to  audit.  'Among  standard  sue  newspapers 
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Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

GRAPHIC  MASTERPIECE— 
Gazette  Printing  Company,  Ltd., 
publisher  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  produced  a  promotion 
iKHjklet  that  should  become  a 
collector’s  item  with  patrons  of 
the  graphic  arts.  The  16-pape 
booklet,  measuring  8*/^  inches 
.square*,  is  l)ound  in  linen-covered 
hard  covers  and  printed  in  full 
color.  Copy  traces  the  company 
to  Fleurj'  Mesplet,  a  friend  and 
associate  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin. 

*  *  * 

COLOR — The  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Thnen  and  World-News  held  a 
two-day  exhibit  of  award-win- 
ninj?  newspaper  advertising  for 
area  retailers  and  advertising 
executives  last  month.  It  in¬ 
cluded  100  retail  advertisements 
from  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
7th  annual  Color  Awards  Com¬ 
petition. 

*  Hn 

SCHOLARS  — The  Toledo 
Blade  recently  held  its  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Scholastic  Awards  luncheon 
honoring  110  students  from  high 
school  graduating  classes.  The 
program  has  been  cited  by  the 
National  Education  Association 
and  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  for  “outstanding 


achievement  in  action  in  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Each  school  selected  the  most 
outstanding  student  in  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  to  represent  that 
school  at  the  luncheon.  Each 
student  was  accompanied  by  the 
principal  or  a  senior  advisor 
and  was  .seated  separately  on  a 
raised  dais  with  an  engraved 
trophy  at  each  place.  Educators 
from  universities  and  high 
schools  throughout  the  area  also 
attended. 

«  *  * 

RECORD  BOOK— The  Rec¬ 
ord,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  is  using 
the  217-page  1964  Major  League 
Baseball  Handbook  as  part  of 
a  baseball  season  promotion  to 
its  2,300  carriers.  With  every 
new  13-week  subscription  the 
carriers  get  a  copy  of  the  Guide. 
*  *  « 

SCHOLARSHIPS— 25  carri¬ 
er-salesmen  received  $100  schol¬ 
arship  awards  last  week  at  a 
banquet  sponsored  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.,  agent 
corporation  for  the  News-Senti¬ 
nel  and  Journal-Gazette.  The 
dinner  was  served  in  the  plant 
cafeteria.  PM  Robert  D.  Adams 
reports  the  25  winners  had  a 
scholastic  average  of  93.6. 

*  ♦ 

WE  LIKE  IT— A  new  mail 
piece  from  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Rcgistcr-Re- 


puhlic  reports  the  “voice  of  the 
people.”  Headed,  “Life  in  the 
Rock  River  Valley — Why  We 
Like  It  Here,”  the  page  reports 
interviews  with  36  residents. 
The  consensus:  They  like  it 
there. 


N.Y.  News  Beats  Drums 
For  Welfare  Funds 

Nearly  25,000  fans  attended 
the  Drum  Corps  and  Band  Festi¬ 
val  at  Shea  Stadium  May  23, 
latest  event  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News  to  raise 
funds  for  its  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  one  of  three  projects  the 
tabloid  stages  for  charity  each 
year.  Others  are  the  Golden 
Gloves  boxing  matches,  held 
March  18,  and  the  Harvest 
Moon  Ball,  set  for  Sept.  22. 

I..argcst  Audience 

The  Golden  Gloves  finals  this 
year  drew  18,861  to  Madison 
Square  Garden,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  since  1946,  when  attendance 
was  18,878,  according  to  William 
R.  Fritzinger,  promotion  director 
and  president  of  the  New  York 
News  Welfare  Association.  Cath¬ 
olic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
charities  share  in  proceeds,  along 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
United  Hospital  Fund. 


Mr.  Fritzinger’s  depa.iment 
has  added  two  promotion  vents 
formerly  sponsored  by  t'  e  de¬ 
funct  New  York  Mirror,  r  imely 
the  annual  combined  conc':'rt  of 
high  school  choruses  and  '  ches- 
tras  held  at  Philharmonic  Hall, 
May  6,  and  in  the  “Art  n  the 
Public  School  Exhibit”  that 
opened  May  22  at  Lever  louse 
on  Park  Avenue.  The  d  part- 
ment  is  also  responsible  for  the 
World  Series  baseball  contest, 
the  annual  college  footbaii  con¬ 
test,  the  poll  being  conducted 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  an  l  the 
Presidential  poll  that  starts  in 
October  and  ends  the  wee  k  be¬ 
fore  the  election. 


Tribune  Plays  Mets 
For  Suburban  *Runs^ 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  which  is  co-sponsoring  New 
York  Mets  baseball  games  on 
tv,  is  running  a  sweepstakes  in 
suburban  towns  to  gain  readers. 

To  enter  the  contest,  iieople 
simply  go  to  stores  selling  the 
newspaper,  sign  a  coupon,  which 
goes  into  a  box  for  a  drawing. 
Winners  get  two  box  seats  at 
Shea  Stadium,  and  are  taken 
there  in  a  limousine. 

The  stunt  was  worked  out  by 
Charles  Lawliss,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


THE  HEAT  STAYS  IN  THE  POT 


YOU’LL  HAVE  NO  HEAT  LOSS 
TO  THE  OUTSIDE  WITH  A 
OOUBLE-INSULATED  BIG 
CHIEF  STEREOTYPE 
FURNACE 

UNIFORM  TEMPERATURE 
HIGH  QUALITY  CASTING 

UNITED 

AMERICAN  METALS 

2246  W.  HUBBARD  ST.,  CHICAGO 

also  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


9  Big  Chief 
Reineiter[2 

CASTING  CAPACITY  2  TONS  PER  HOUR 


Produced  by  the  only 
manufacturer  who  knows 
typemetal  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  by  making  it  .  .  . 
and  that  since  1889  when 
Mergenthaler  came  to 
town. 


If  you  are  in  or  near 
Chicago,  call  us  and  we’ll 
show  you  this  model  in 
operation  in  the  plant  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
and  Daily  News. 
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This  is  an  easy  market  to  capture! 


First,  make  your  product  easy  to  get!  Build 
distribution  by  telling  our  $31/2  billion  market  how 
they  will  benefit  by  using  your  product. 

While  this  is  going  on,  our  merchandising  men 
will  be  busy  tieing  your  brokers  in  with  the  leading 


retailers  in  Westchester  and  Rockland  Counties. 

Last  year,  in  the  food  field  alone,  over  70,000 
retail  ads,  letters  and  broadsides  backed  up  the 
manufacturers’  distribution  efforts,  and  helped 
produce  retail  food  sales  averaging  over  $1  million 
every  shopping  day  of  the  year. 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

8  Church  Street,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

REPRESENTED  NATtONALUY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains 
DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester 
DAILY  TIMES,  Mamoroneck 
JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 


HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers 
DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon 
STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle 


DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 
EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 


CIRCULATION 


Only  ‘Good  News’ 
On  Saturday  Page  1 


Muscatine,  la.  Friday  night  which  could  make 
It’s  “Good  News”  every  Satur-  is  advisable  to  “cancel”  the  page 
day  for  the  readers  of  the  Mus-  for  one  week. 
catine  Journal.  *  *  * 

Gill  Dietz,  managing  editor  CO>VENTIO>  PUOGKAM 
of  the  Journal,  devotes  the  front  i 

page  on  Saturday  to  stories  ^he  65th  annua  conven  .on 

and  pictures  which  are  of  gen-  International  C.iculat.on 

eral  interest  to  the  entire  Association  w.  1  Ite 

family  Americana  Hotel  in 

.  ,V  *  1  1-  •  j.  u  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  on  June 

A 1 1  stories  dealing  ^  h  ^  ’ 

tragedy,  crime,  accidents,  and  ,  n  •  i  ^  t 

so  forth  are  used  in  a  special  President  J. 

format  on  the  back  page  Truman  Kahler  circulation  di- 

Started  as  an  experiment  in  !*  ^  *  '  ,7 

January,  the  “Good  News”  officially  open  the 

_ _  u  ’  4.  ti  u  r  convention.  A  welcoming  speech 

page  has  met  with  such  favor-  .  /^u 

able  reader  response  that  it  is  'vull  be  made  by  Alvah  Chapman 
now  a  regular  feature  of  the  vicepres.dent  and  general 

Saturday  Journal.  the  .Uiumi  Hnald. 

After  committee  reports,  a 
In  addition  to  favorable  keynote  speech  will  be  given  by 
reader  response,  Dietz  lists  other  Charles  W.  Staab,  vicepresident 
advantages:  it  permits  early  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
copy  deadlines;  it  stimulates  Mr.  Staab  will  si>eak  on  the 
feature  thinking  ’  among  the  topic  “Tough  Minded  Manage- 
staff;  and  it  scoops  radio  com-  ment.” 

petition.  Monday  afternoon  meetings 

The  only  disadvantage,  as  will  consist  of  personnel  and 
Mr.  Dietz  sees  it,  is  the  possi-  labor  conferences  wdth  Dr. 
bility  of  a  major  news  break  on  James  J.  Kirkpatrick,  vicepresi- 


GET-TOGETHER  at  recent  convention  of  Ohio  Circulation  Managtrs 
Association  convention  in  Dayton  finds  Walt  Pearson,  right  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  circulation  manager,  greeting  J.  Truman  Kah'er,  prati- 
dent  of  international  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fcrrest  M. 
Stewart,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  circulation  manager,  is  at  the  lot), 


dent  of  Harless  &  Kirkpatrick  Dailv  Welroiliud 

Associates,  and  Richard  Gross  .  r*  i  . 

of  the  ANPA  Labor  Relations  Circulation  Fljrht 

Committee.  A  sound  movie  en-  Vancouver,  B.C. 

titletl  “You  are  at  the  Bargain-  Stuart  Keate,  president  of  the 
ing  Table”  will  depict  on-the-  Canadian  Press  and  recently  ap- 
sjKit  lalwr  negotiations.  pointed  publisher  of  the  Vo«- 

The  Tuesday  session  will  con-  rouver  Sun,  said  he  welcomed 
sist  of  the  “Brite  Idea  Clinic”  the  imminent  birth  of  a  new 
Seminars.  daily,  the  Vancouver  Times,  The 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  Times  plans  to  start  publication 
roundtable  sessions  in  the  morn-  Sept.  1. 

ing  and  the  afternoon  will  be  Mr.  Keate,  speaking  at  a  sen- 
de\’oted  to  the  election  of  new  meeting,  said  competi- 

officers,  resolutions  and  other  jg  t^e  life  blood  of  the 

business  of  ICMA.  newspaper  business. 

On  Thursday  speakers  of  _.  v.  u  i 

Brite  Idea  Seminars  will  hold  a  ^  “The  Times  should  make  the 
“Personal  Consulting”  answer-  Sun  a  better  newspaper,  but  it 
ing  questions  from  the  members.  ^o  fight  for  its  c.rco- 

*  He  *  lation,  he  said. 

NORTHWEST  ELECmON  • 

Delegates  to  the  Pacific  North-  Six-Ycar  Carrier 
west  ICMA  elected  Jerry'  Fugle  Scholarship 

of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-  * 

Guard,  president,  to  succeed  PORT  HURON,  Mich, 

Stanley  Morris  of  the  Bremerton  ^ •  Granger  Weil,  president 

(Wash.)  Sun.  editor  of  the  Port  Hum 

With  75  present  from  seven  Times  Herald,  presented  the 
Western  states  and  three  Ca-  newspaper’s  annual  scholarship 
nadian  provinces,  the  convention  recently  to  Charles  F.  Cooper,! 
heard  J.  Truman  Kahler,  presi-  Times  Herald  carrier  for  six 
dent  of  the  ICMA,  report  that  years. 

newspaper  circulation  is  higher  The  scholarship  goes  each 
now  that  it  ever  has  been  and  is  year  to  an  outstanding  news- 
still  growing.  paperboy  and  June  high  school 

•  graduate.  It  pays  for  tuition, 

Los  Angeles  Daily  fees  and  books  for  two  years  in 

_ r  Port  Huron  Junior  College  and 

T  ps  Evening  List  years  at  a  state-supported 

Los  Angeles  four-year  college  or  university. 
On  the  basis  of  publisher’s  , 

circulation  statements  for  the  «  wr*  ii  ir  i 
six-month  period  ending  March  ^  LollCfse  UllHls 

31,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-  ’Trenton,  NJ. 

Examiner  is  claiming  it  is  now  Tw'o  Trenton  Times  carrier 
No.  1  in  the  evening  field  in  the  boys  have  been  awarded  $2,000 
nation.  college  scholarships  which  a« 

H.  T.  Aust,  circulation  di-  a  memorial  to  the  late  James 
rector  of  the  Hearst  newspaper,  Kerney,  editor  and  publisher  of 
gave  his  net  paid  circulation  the  Times  Newspapers  until  his 
as  724,273,  as  compared  with  death  in  1934.  The  winners  are 
710,622  reported  by  the  Detroit  Frederick  C.  Smith,  17,  who  will 
News  and  696,158  for  the  Philor  study  industrial  engineering  it 
delphia  Bulletin.  Cornell  University,  and  Bruce 

■The  New  York  News,  with  J.  Robb,  18,  who  will  study 
more  than  2,000,000  daily,  con-  pharmacy  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
tinues  to  lead  the  morning  field  sity.  They  were  selected  frwn 
by  a  substantial  margin.  among  963  candidates. 
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Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  te 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  10022 

toSf  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada  all  other  cauntries,  $10M 


This  original  composition 
stayed  put 
in  San  Francisco 

-halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made  of  it.  The 
engraving  was  curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed 
in  the  normal  manner.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

The  23  other  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  trans¬ 
mitted  the  same  way.  Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 


This  repro  proof 
traveled  to  Riverside - 
400  miles  in  5  minutes 


nates  "jitter”  and  "gear  pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per 
inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines  of  news  phototransmitting 
systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also  available.  Synchro¬ 
nous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made  drums  directly, 
without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of  record- 


NE^  SPARER  LAW 


New  Ruling  Is  Cited, 
2  Libel  Cases  Fail 


Chicago 

Using  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  .Vcic  York  Thnex 
case  as  a  clincher,  Myers  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  was  successful 
in  getting  a  lower  court  dis¬ 
missal  affirmed  in  a  case  in 
which  a  village  president 
charged  libel. 

Kurt  J.  Salamon,  attorney  for 
the  publishing  company  and  one 
of  its  publications,  the  Sihs 
Totvntfhip  Life,  said  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court’s  action  is  the  first 
Illinois  opinion  base<l  on  the  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
an  official  must  prov’e  malice  for 
an  allegedly  libelous  criticism  of 
his  official  acts. 

Niles  Life  on  Aug.  30,  1956 
published  a  storj’  immediately 
after  a  flash  flood  rain  storm 
that  caused  overflowing  of  vil¬ 
lage  sewers  and  a  resultant 
flooding  of  basements  which 
Idamed  the  condition  on  delay 
in  providing  an  adequate  sew¬ 
age  system. 

Main  cau.se  of  the  delay,  the 
newspaper  said,  was  that  Henry 
A.  Proesel,  president  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Lincolnw'ood,  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  combining  a  new  sew¬ 
age  system  with  a  new  water 
.system  in  a  single  referendum 
which  was  defeated  by  the  vot¬ 
ers  three  times.  Villagers 
wanted  the  two  projects  voted 
on  separately,  the  paper  said. 
It  accused  Mr.  Proesel  of  using 
l)oor  judgment. 

Eventually  the  two  projects 
were  separated  and  a  new  sew¬ 
age  system  approved.  Before  the 
sewers  could  be  built  the  flood 
hit. 

While  the  libel  case  was 
awaiting  an  Api>ellate  Court 
hearing,  Mr.  Salamon  filed  as 
additional  authority  the  Su¬ 


preme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  Proesel  had  sought  $2.'>0,- 
0(10  damages. 

In  affirming  the  Circuit 
Court’s  judgment,  the  .Appellate 
Coui-t  held; 

“If  contrary  to  our  conclu¬ 
sion,  there  were  left  any  room 
for  argument,  the  memorable 
decision  (U.  S.  Supreme  Court) 
would  have  effectively  disposed 
of  this  ca.se  beyond  dispute. 

“It  was  there  held  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds  that  the  jmb- 
lication  of  false  and  defama- 
ton’  statements  criticizing  a 
public  official’s  conduct  in  office 
was  not  actionable  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  proof  of  actual  malice. 
Subjected  to  this  test,  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  complaint  in  the 
ca.se  before  us  are  markedly 
deficient.” 

The  Lincolnwood  matter  has 
l)een  in  court  since  early  1957. 

*  ♦  • 

PLAINTIFF  WASN’T  NAMEli 

Kansas  City 

Di.smissal  of  a  $500,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Ira  B.  McCarty,  a  po¬ 
litical  reporter,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  by  .Judge  Harry  A.  Hall 
of  the  Jackson  County  Circuit 
court. 

The  .suit  was  initiated  in  July, 
1960,  by  William  R.  Royster, 
then  a  city  councilman.  He  al¬ 
leged  libel  in  an  article  that  dis¬ 
cussed  Democratic  party  fac¬ 
tions  prior  to  a  primary  election 
and  the  issue  of  underworld 
domination  of  the  party  through 
one  of  the  factions. 

The  court’s  opinion  found  the 
article  not  defamatory  nor  libel¬ 
ous  per  se  and  cited  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  of  March 
9,  1964,  (New  York  Times  vs. 
Sullivan).  A  “complete  absence 


of  any  jiosible  malicious  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  plaintiff”  was  found 
by  Judge  Hall. 

The  article  was  within  the 
qualified  privilege  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  for  the  de¬ 
bate  of  public  issues,  the  judge 
ruled,  adding  that  a  criticism 
of  a  governmental  Ixxly  cannot 
lie  translated  as  liliel  against 
an  individual  member  of  the 
liody  who  was  not  named. 

The  opinion  stated: 

“There  is  a  comjjlete  absence 
of  any  jiossible  malicious  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  jilaintiff.  His  name 
is  not  even  mention€“d  and  the 
City  Council  was  mentioned 
only  in  a  minor  aside.  The  arti¬ 
cle  i*eferred  only  to  ‘the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  jire.sent  city  coun¬ 
cil’  and  ‘councilmen.’  These  ref¬ 
erences  in  no  way  identify  plain¬ 
tiff  and  the  theory  that  criti- 
c\«ni  of  a  governmental  body 
attaches  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  members  thereof  may  not 
constitutionally  lie  used  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  an  otherwise  im- 
per.sonal  publication  regarding 
a  city  council  or  other  govern¬ 
mental  l)ody  is  a  libel  of  one  or 
more  of  its  members  or  officers.” 
o  *  * 

ASSOCIATION  LOSES: 

‘CREATURE  OF  PUBLIC’ 

PiTT.SBUROH 

A  liliel  suit  against  the  Mes- 
.senger  Publishing  Co.,  of  Home¬ 
stead,  imblisher  of  the  new.s- 
paper,  the  Daily  Messenper,  was 
dismissed  by  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Arthur  Wessel  Jr. 

Judge  Wessel  cited  the  right 
of  free  press  and  held  that  “it 
should  be  the  province  of  the 
court,  operating  within  the  laws 
of  defamation,  to  expand,  rather 
than  circumscribe,  the  arena  of 
free  speech  and  the  reporting 
of  it.” 

The  suit  against  the  Messen¬ 
ger  was  brought  by  the  Mun- 
hall  Homesteads  Housing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  charged  that  it 
had  been  libeled  by  14  articles 
imblished  in  the  Mesenger  dur¬ 
ing  1960. 

Disputes  Reported 

The  articles  reported  disputes 
among  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  397-family  housing 
project  operated  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  non-profit  corporation. 

Several  of  the  articles  de¬ 
scribed  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  which  members  of  the 
board  were  criticized. 

The  Association  claimed  that 
as  a  result  of  the  articles  it  suf¬ 
fered  damage  to  its  reputation 
and  loss  of  revenue  due  to  fail¬ 
ure  to  rent  vacant  apartments. 

Judge  Wessel,  after  hearing 
one  day  of  testimony  in  the  trial, 
ruled  that  none  of  the  contested 
articles  was  defamatory, 

“Simply  because  some  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  board  may  j  ave  feh 
themselves  needled  b,.  son» 
newspaper  articles  is  n  >  reason 
to  believe  that  what  v -  '.s  pub- 
lished  was  libelous,”  Ju('.;-e  Wes¬ 
sel  said. 

.■Vlust  Exp«H*t  Uritici-m 

Judge  Wessel  noteil  that  a 
non-jirofit  corporation,  ';uch  as 
the  housing  a.ssociation,  “is  a 
creature  of  the  jiublic”  and  must 
conduct  meetings  at  which  di¬ 
vergent  iioints  of  view  may  be 
expressed. 

“A  community  newspaper 
.serving  the  area  where  some  397 
families  occupy  housing  units 
of  such  a  non-profit  corporation 
has  the  right,  if  not  the  duty, 
to  report  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  and  to  offer  proper 
editorial  comment,”  he  said. 

• 

Court  Dismisnes 
Thurston  Suit 
Against  Trustees 

Hoxomu 

A  two-year-old  lawsuit  by 
Lorrin  P.  'Thurston,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  against  the  Advertiser 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  and  .several 
executives  and  stockholders  was 
dismissed  by  Circuit  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Z.  Fairbanks  May  21. 

Attorneys  for  both  sides 
signed  a  stipulation  agreeing 
that  the  suit  was  dismissed 
“with  prejudice,”  meaning  it 
can  not  be  re-filed. 

Mr.  Thurston  filed  the  suit  in 
1962,  asking  that  his  nephews 
—  Thurston  Twigg-Smith  and 
David  Twigg-Smith  —  be  re¬ 
moved  as  trustees  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  Voting  Trust,  which  con¬ 
trols  majority  stock  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Thurston  was  the  third 
member  of  the  Voting  Trust 
when  the  suit  was  filed.  He  had 
l>een  president  of  the  company 
and  publisher  of  the  Advertiser 
until  Thurston  Twigg  -  Smith 
succeeded  him.  i 

His  suit  charged  that  the 
Twigg-Smith  brothers  had 
abused  their  trust,  caused  him 
to  lose  his  livelihood  and  em¬ 
barrassed  and  humiliated  him. 

Since  filing  the  suit  in  May, 
1962,  Mr.  'Thurston  has  re 
signed  as  a  member  of  the  Vot¬ 
ing  Trust  and  as  a  director  of 
the  company.  He  recently  sold 
most  of  his  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany  for  about  $1.4  million. 

Part  of  his  stock  was  sold  to 
the  Tvvigg-Smith  brothers  and 
part  to  the  Copley  Press  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Califomia.  The  Copley 
interests  now  own  about  one 
third  of  the  Advertiser  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  stock. 
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A  GEM  IN  YOUR  STEREOTYPE  ROOM 


...PRODUCED  ON  WOOD  SUPERMATICS 


The  first  step  in  printing  “good  looking”  newspapers  is  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  with  fine,  durable  printing 
surfaces;  cast  so  each  plate  will  be  uniform  in  thickness;  balance,  hardness  and  curvature.  These  are  the 
kind  of  plates  produced  on  WOOD  Supermatics  .  .  .  milled  and  trimmed,  in  register  for  color,  tailored  to 
fit  plate-cylinders  properly. 


Every  step  of  the  casting,  shaving,  cooling  and  milling 
cycle  is  a  precise  operation,  controlled  by  electronic 
and  hydraulic  timing  and  finishing  devices.  Push 
button  controls  permit  the  operators  to  maintain  a 
production  rate  up  to  3V2  finished  plates  per  minute, 
automatically  delivered  to  pressroom  conveyor, 
ready  for  the  press. 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  describing 
WOOD  plate  casting  equipment. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Negro  Blames  Press 
For  Bad  Negro  Image 


BLACK  MAN’S  AMERICA.  By  Simeon 
Booker.  Prentice-Hall.  22G  patres. 
$4.y5. 

Simeon  Booker,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Ehtmy 
magazine,  takes  a  critical  look 
at  the  role  of  the  white  press  in 
shaping  the  image  of  the  Negi  o 
in  America. 

In  a  chapter  titled  “The  Image 
Makers,”  Mr.  Booker  says 
bluntly:  “Of  all  the  creative 
fields  that  are  characterized  as 
lilieral  and  understanding,  jour- 
nali.sm  ranks  in  lowest  esteem; 
it  has  done  little  for  the  Negro, 
not  only  in  hiring  of  qualified 
personnel  but  in  interpreting  his 
plight.”  Mr.  Booker  says  this  is 
not  a  blanket  indictment,  since 
some  papers,  magazines  and 
broadcasting  firms  have  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  Negro 
adv’ancement.  However,  he 
WTites:  “These  few  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  industry-wide 
lethargy,  mostly  at  the  local 
level,  that  has  set  the  Negro 
apart  and  segregated  him  as  an 
outsider.” 

Poor  Image 

The  Ebony  reporter  says  that 
joumali.sm,  along  with  the 
movies,  has  done  much  to  create 
the  image  of  the  “unworthy 
Negro.” 

“Negroes  were  unacceptable 
as  candidates  for  space  in  de¬ 
partments  of  society,  housing, 
education,  women’s  pages,  civic 
new’s  and  business  but  could  rate 
a  mention  in  crime,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sports.” 

Mr.  Booker  traces  the  Negro 
.struggle  to  capitalize  the  word 
Negro  in  newspapers  to  remove 
the  w’ord  from  personal  descrip¬ 
tions  in  news  stories,  and  to  be 
included  in  general  news  col¬ 
umns.  He  says,  “The  Negro  is 
not  a  citizen,  according  to  many 
segments  of  the  press;  he  is 
merely  a  piece  of  property,  a 
casualty,  an  outsider,  an  imns- 
ible  man  (as  w’riter  Ralph  Elli¬ 
son  describes  him.)  Tragically, 
too  many  white  Americans  share 
this  view,  because  many  re¬ 
porters  feel  this  way.” 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Booker 
says,  where  “many  of  journal¬ 
ism’s  big  names  live  and  work”, 
the  city’s  traditional  racial 
policies  rubbed  off  on  “the  think¬ 
ing,  the  customs  and  even  the 
writing  of  the  journalists.” 

He  cites  examples  of  this  atti¬ 
tude.  He  says  that  it  took  the 
National  Press  Club  45  years  to 
elect  its  first  Negro  member, 


that  it  was  not  until  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  that  the 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  admitted 
N«*gro  membi'rs  and  Negro  re¬ 
porters  were  invited  to  back¬ 
ground  sessions  at  tbe  White 
House  by  the  Chief  Ext-cutive. 

Today,  the  author  .says,  there 
are  limitations  on  Negro  news¬ 
men  serving  on  radio  and  tv 
panels  and  there  are  still  cabinet 
and  ranking  officials  who  invite 
only  white  reporters  to  back¬ 
ground  sessions. 

Mr.  Booker  says  that  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  and  his 
struggles  to  better  his  lot  w’ere 
generally  ignored  by  the  press 
until  threats  of  racial  violence 
were  raised.  He  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  Black  Muslims 
“skyrocketed  into  the  pages  of 
most  papers  and  magazines” 
because  of  their  threat  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  their  derision  of  civil 
rights  groups.  “The  cult  gar¬ 
nered  more  publicity  in  a  year 
than  the  NAACP  had  receiv’ed 
in  fiv’e  years  or  than  the  Urban 
League  drew  in  its  half-centurj’ 
of  existence,”  he  writes. 

S(»utlicrn  Journalism 

For  Southern  journalism,  Mr. 
Booker  has  no  kind  words.  “As 
an  experienced  correspondent  in 
the  South,  I  have  found  that  it  is 
best  to  refrain  from  associating 
with  police  and  most  daily  new^s- 
men  in  the  area.  Their  teamwork 
is  an  alliance  that  chokes  off  any 
attempt  to  change  either  the 
status  quo  or  the  use  of  force  in 
subduing  Negroes  in  and  out  of 
jails.”  Mr.  Booker  says  that 
newspapering  in  many  areas  of 
the  South  is  “a  profession  used 
more  to  brainw’ash  readership  in 
ways  of  hatred  and  prejudice 
than  to  rev'iv’e  democracy.  Ines¬ 
capably,  if  not  directly,  the 
white  editor  has  become  a  backer 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
White  Citizen’s  Council,  yet  he 
is  the  symbol  of  the  free  press. 
Freedom  of  the  press  in  certain 
areas  of  the  South  is  a  joke;  a 
cancer  that  has  spread  through¬ 
out  the  profession.” 

Newspaper  and  radio-tv  hiring 
practices  have  discouraged 
talented  young  Negroes,  Mr. 
Booker  claims.  He  charges  that 
when  a  national  network  ran  a 
much-publicized  campaign  for 
Negro  newsmen,  the  main  quali¬ 
fication  was  that  the  Negroes 
had  to  be  cream-colored,  so  that 
the  tv  audience  couldn’t  be  sure 
the  men  were  Negroes.  He  says 


that  Negroes  who  want  to  work 
for  the  daily  press  must  prove 
that  they  are  not  militants  or 
NAACP  crusaders.  The  attitude 
taken  by  many  editors  that 
Negroes  cannot  cover  any  views 
on  civil  rights  but  those  of  their 
own  people  has  resulted  in  few 
Negroes  being  able  to  garner 
jobs  in  the  communications  in- 
du.stry,  Mr.  Booker  feels. 

The  Negro  press,  the  author 
.says,  d(“serves  “a  lion’s  share  of 
credit”  for  its  contribution  to 
Negro  advancement.  “Its  editors 
railed  and  protested  against  in¬ 
justice  when  other  media  w’ere 
silent ;  its  reporters  searched  out 
.stories  of  discrimination  and 
deprivation  ignored  by  our 
colleagues.” 

Mr.  Booker,  who  has  cov’ered 
Washington  for  the  Johnson 
publications  for  many  years,  is 
a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  Nieman 
Fellow.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Call  and  Post 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 

In  the  acknowledgements  in 
his  book,  Mr.  Booker  notes  the 
help  of  Pat  Munroe,  Washington 
correspondent  for  E&P,  and 
Louis  Lyons,  former  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation. 

— C.  R. 

. . . . 

Books  Of,  By 

Or  For  Newsmen 

. . . 

In  this  political  year,  political 
writers  can  find  much  useful 
information  in  “States  in  Crisis: 
Politics  in  Ten  American  States” 
(University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill.  June  6.  264 
pages.  $6).  Case  histories  of 
politics  in  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Arizona,  Pennsylv’ania,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  New  York,  Texas,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  and  California 
are  given  from  about  1950 
through  1962.  These  widely 
differing  states  are  judged  to  be 
crucial,  typical  or  otherwise  im¬ 
portant.  'The  author  is  James 
Reichley,  legislativ’e  secretary  of 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton 
of  Pennsylvania  and  is  a  former 
reporter. 

Ira  Harkey,  who  won  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  last  year  for  editorial 
writing  and  who  sold  his  Pasca¬ 
goula  (Miss.)  Chronicle  last 
Summer,  is  living  in  Reno,  Nev., 
where  he  recently  was  married, 
and  is  writing  a  book  of  his 
experiences  during  15  years  as  a 
Mississippi  editor. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  director  of  the 
Gallup  Poll  (Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate) ,  describes  how 


we  can  bring  alxiut  a  >reak- 
through  for  mankind  com;  irable 
to  the  extraordinary  a<  hieve- 
ment  of  ancient  Greeks  in  his 
latest  book,  “The  .’^liracle 
Ahead”  (Harper  &  Rov,’.  205 
pages.  $3.95).  Dr.  Gallui»  says 
we  can  achieve  this  break¬ 
through  by  learning  h  iw  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  man’s 
intellectual  (equipment,  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively,  and  by 
dev’ising  new  approaches  to  the 
.solution  of  the  many  problems 
which  confront  mankind.  The 
author  suggests  changes  in  the 
training  of  young  minds  and  a 
revision  of  curriculum. 

Dana  Schmidt,  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  reports  on 
a  .secret  visit  he  made  in  1962 
to  Kurdish  guerrillas  in  Iraq  in 
“Journey  Among  Brave  Men" 
(Little,  Brown.  June  16.  $6.75). 

A  stirring  picture  of  a  free¬ 
dom-loving  newspaper  in  Colon¬ 
ial  America  is  given  in  “An 
Episode  in  American  Journal¬ 
ism:  A  History  of  David  Froth- 
ingham  and  His  Long  Island 
Herald”  (Kennipat  Press,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y.  By  Beatrice 
Diamond.  116  pages.  $6).  David 
Frothingham’s  fame  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  American  journalism  is 
well  founded.  He  established  the 
first  newspaper  on  Long  Island 
(at  Sag  Harbor) — he  printed 
the  first  Ixwk  published  on  Long 
Island — he  was  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts.  Although  he  was  only  one 
of  the  country  printers  in  New 
York  State,  the  collectiv’e  voice 
of  these  scattered  community 
printers-new.spapermen- ed  i  tors 
was  strong  and  powerful. 

Newspapers  hav’e  become  big 
and  complex  businesses  now,  so 
newspapermen  will  find  inter¬ 
esting  information  for  their 
careers  in  “Survival  in  the 
Executiv’e  Jungle:  A  handbook 
of  techniques  for  everyone  from 
secretary  to  company  president" 
(Macmillan.  June  8.  274  pages. 
$4.95).  The  author  to  this  prac¬ 
tical  guide  is  Chester  Burger, 
president  of  Echelons  Office 
Temporaries,  Inc.,  a  complex  of 
five  separate  corporations  and 
formerly  president  of  the  public 
relations  division  of  McCann- 
Erickson  and  vicepresident  of 
Ruder  &  Finn,  PR  firm. 

Malcolm  Thomson,  who  has 
worked  since  1931  for  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  London  papers  as 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Daily 
Express  and  a  book  reviewer  for 
the  Evening  Standard,  is  the 
author  of  “The  Twelve  Days” 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  May  29), 
about  that  fatal  Summer  in 
Europe  which  plunged  the  world 
into  war.  The  period  is  from 
July  24  to  Aug.  4,  1914. 
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A  screwdriver.  A  feeler  gauge.  Some  wrenches.  And  an  oil  can.  In  the  hands  of 
a  regular  composing  room  machinist. 

That’s  all  it  takes  to  service  the  Teletypesetter®  operating  unit. 

It’s  mechanical.  Easily  understood— easily  maintained  after  a  short  course  at 
the  Fairchild  Training  Center.  On  us. 

Adjusting.  Troubleshooting.  Disassembly/reassembly.  Your  own  mechanical 
personnel  do  it.  No  waiting  around  for  an  outside  specialist. 

But  simple  maintenance  is  only  one  reason  why  TTS  means  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost.  May  we  tell  you  more? 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TT5-31,  221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.I.,  FI.Y. 

□  Please  tell  me  all  about  TTS— world’s  only  integrated  and  complete  system  for  automatic 
operation  of  linecasting  machines.  □  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call  me. 
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Talent  Seeks  Out 
Paper  of  Choice 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco 

People  seek  you  out  when 
they  want  to  work  on  your 
newspaper,  declares  Abe  Mellin- 
koflF,  city  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

They  apply  because  they  have 
heard  of  the  paper,  studied  its 
contents  and  found  that  it  in¬ 
terests  them. 

If  they  do  not  live  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  area  they  learn  about 
it  from  fellow  newsmen  and 
read  about  it  in  national  publi¬ 
cations. 

Their  letters  often  state  they 
are  attracted  to  the  Chronicle- 
type  of  newspaper  and  believe 
they  have  something  to  offer  it, 
he  added. 

All  Get  Reply 

Each  applicant  gets  a  reply. 
Usually  the  city  editor  merely 
suggests  that  the  job  seeker 
drop  by  when  he  is  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  talk  over  the  situation. 

Most  Chronicle  staff  additions 
within  recent  years  have  come 
from  the  interviews  which  have 
resulted  from  these  letters  of 
application  with  clippings  en¬ 
closed  to  display  capabilities. 

But  the  city  editor’s  appetite 
for  talent  is  not  slaked  by  this 
flow  of  applications  alone.  He 
also  reads  newspapers  through¬ 
out  Northern  California  peri¬ 
odically  in  his  quest  for  top 
newsmen. 

As  a  result  Mr.  Mellinkoff 
personally  interviews  200  to  300 
persons  a  year.  He  constantly 
maintains  indexed  files  which 
enable  him  to  fill  any  foresee¬ 
able  newsroom  job  need. 

These  records  show  special 
skills  and  capabilities  of  all 
deemed  potential  members  of  the 
Chronicle’s  newsroom  team. 
Some  now  on  the  staff  hav’e 
waited  as  long  as  two  years 
before  obtaining  an  opening. 

System  (Jianged 

These  carefully-graded  scout¬ 
ing  reports  have  replaced  the 
Chronicle’s  former  system  of 
hiring  top  copy  boys  and  relying 
on  them  to  fill  staff  vacancies. 
Most  of  today’s  staffers  are 
graduates  from  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“I  talk  with  every  person  who 
applies  and  is  reasonably  sober,” 
explains  the  smiling,  youthful- 
appearing  50-year-old  newsman 
who  has  been  Chronicle  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  12  years. 

“I  try  to  evaluate  each  ap¬ 


plicant,  but  I  am  not  always 
right,”  he  confessed. 

In  his  interviews,  Mr.  Mellin¬ 
koff  is  guided  by  the  belief  that 
just  being  a  good  reporter  is 
not  enough  to  qualify  a  person 
for  a  news  room  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  competitive  city. 

His  constant  search  is  for  the 
man  who  also  is  able  to  write 
and  to  put  the  story  together 
interestingly,  it  was  explained. 

Value  Told 

This  .search  is  arduous.  But 
it  is  the  most  important  task 
in  the  upgrading  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  in  his  book. 

For  the  talent  of  its  staff  is 
the  only  factor  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  newspaper  with  an  ad¬ 
vantage  its  competitor  cannot 
readily  purchase,  he  explained. 

“You  can  buy  presses  and  an¬ 
other  news  seiwice.  But  you 
cannot  go  out  and  find  a  tal¬ 
ented  staff  which  will  function 
as  a  top  new's  team,”  he  com¬ 
mented  in  underscoring  the  fact 
that  he  is  ahvays  looking  for 
talent. 

The  Chronicle  uses  its  talent 
team  to  obtain  depth  reports 
which  are  w’ritten  so  percep¬ 
tively  that  a  more  interesting 
storj'  is  provided,  he  stresses. 

Except  in  deadline  urgencies, 
stories  often  are  rew’ritten.  The 
constant  goal  is  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  today’s  more 
sophisticated  reader,  Mr.  Mellin¬ 
koff  added. 

Musts  Listed 

Top  readability  and  interest 
are  musts.  For  the  storj'  is  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  and  to  increase 
Chronicle  readership.  Talent  is 
essential  for  such  a  performance 
in  an  era  of  increased  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  reader’s  time,  this 
city  editor  w^arns. 

"The  Chronicle  story  should 
not  be  limited  as  to  length,  he 
added.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
print  a  story  merely  because 
a  reporter  has  spent  hours  in 
its  development. 

Follow’  stories  often  are  un- 
necessarj’,  he  has  found.  In 
many  cases  these  are  unneces- 
sarj’.  A  memo  to  the  desk  often 
is  sufficient. 

Routine  stories  are  to  be  re¬ 
jected.  Depth  reports  which  give 
the  reader  understanding  of 
special  situations  are  to  be  em¬ 
phasized. 

In  the  quest  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  Chronicle  sent  George 


Dra})er  to  live  with  a  middle 
class  Negro  family.  His  series 
brought  criticism  from  Negro 
NAACP  leaders  and  frem  w’hite 
alike,  but  the  newspaper  be¬ 
lieves  the  stories  were  of  value 
in  informing  the  public. 

Special  Needs 

The  Chronicle  delves  into  city 
politics,  architecture,  natural 
resources  and  entertainment, 
Mr.  Mellinkoff  said  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  special  talents  required 
of  its  staff. 

In  rejecting  routine,  the 
Chronicle  has  ignored  speeches 
in  covering  a  convention  and 
told  the  story  in  thumbnail  de¬ 
scriptions  of  delegates  and  in 
interviews.  For  understanding, 
the  city  desk  has  sent  report¬ 
ers  as  far  as  Africa. 

Official  statements  are  neces- 
sarj’  in  reporting  City  Hall  and 
governmental  situations  but  pro- 
\’ide  only  part  of  the  story,  Mr. 
Mellinkoff  says. 

Results  of  the  city  editor’s 
avid  talent  search  are  showm 
outside  the  paper’s  contents  in 
three  classifications  of  city  room 
byproducts. 

'There  are  the  columnists 
w’hose  w’orks  are  syndicated  by 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate. 
One  of  these  is  Mr.  Mellinkoff 
himself.  His  terse  Moniing  Re¬ 
port  begun  seven  years  ago 
delves  into  every  phase  of  the 
news  in  a  fewr  terse,  pungent 
paragraphs. 

CFS  also  serv’es  up  the  works 
of  such  city  room  graduates  as 
Stan  Delaplane,  Art  Hoppe, 
Charles  McCabe  and  Paine 
Knickerbocker. 

Gifted  staffers  w’ho  have  en¬ 
tered  other  fields  include  Pierre 
Salinger,  Presidential  press  sec¬ 
retary;  Hale  Champion,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Director  of  Finance; 
Jack  Burby.  press  secretary  to 
Governor  E.  G.  Brown  and 
Donovan  McClure,  Peace  Corps. 

Ollier  Graduates 

The  cityside’s  contribution 
to  literature  also  include  two 
New  York  staffers.  They  are 
Bernard  Taper,  whose  third 
book,  Mark  "Twain’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  just  appeared,  and 
Kevin  Wallace. 

Present  staffers  who  also  are 
authors  include  J.  Campbell 
Bruce,  w’ho  w’rote  Escape  from 
Alcatraz;  Jonathan  Root,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Betrayers  and  now 
under  contract  for  a  third  book 
and  Denne  Petticlerc,  who  has 
just  had  a  novel  accepted. 

But  literary  ability  is  not  the 
sole  hallmark  of  the  Chronicle 
writer,  Mr.  Mellinkoff  noted 
sharply.  The  paper  seeks  not 
literary  but  literate  writers,  he 
explained. 

Mr.  Mellinkoff  has  been  with 
the  Chronicle  since  his  1934 


Stanford  graduation  wi.  Pfii 
Beta  Kapjia  honors  and  a  <'cord 
which  included  editorshij)  if  the 
Stanford  Daily. 

This  new’spaper  ser\’i  was 
broken  only  by  occasional  ravel 
and  five  years  of  militar;  duty. 
He  is  an  Air  Force  R  serve 
colonel. 

• 

Executives  Attend 
New  API  Seminar 

Senior  executives  of  22  .vmer- 
ican  and  Canadian  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  participating  in  a  two- 
week  seminar  for  Editor.";  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  which  began  Sunday  (June 
7)  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  Univer.sity. 

Members  of  the  seminar  in¬ 
clude: 

Norman  L.  Braun,  United 
Press  International. 

Peter  Corson,  Luck  port 

(N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal 

Edward  A.  Coyle,  Missoula 
( Mont.)  Missoulian-Sentincl. 

Glenn  C.  Cushman,  The  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin. 

Martin  J.  Gagie,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News. 

Arnold  Goldberg,  Uniontown 
(Pa.)  Evening  Standard. 

Ralph  Hancox,  Peterborough 
( Ont. )  Examiner. 

Bud  Harsh,  Zanesville  (0.) 
Times  Recorder. 

Ralph  H.  Johnson,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 
Ill. 

Lee  E.  Kelly  Jr.,  Thomasville 
( Ga. )  Ti mes-Enterprise. 

Richard  S.  Lawrence,  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian. 

Edward  Lehman,  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Daily  Times-Call. 

Robert  C.  Looney,  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 

Charles  W.  Magill,  Brandon 
(Man.)  Stm. 

W.  Stanley  Moore,  Morganton 
(N.  C.)  News-Herald. 

Cyrus  J.  Newbegin,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

Peter  M.  Preston,  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor. 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Kans.)  Daily  Journal- 
World. 

Alton  T.  Sliter,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  and  Times  Record. 

William  R.  Spear,  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press. 

Herbert  W.  Spendlove,  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Everett  A.  Streit,  Clinton 
(la.)  Herald. 

Poverty  Series  Cited 

Dallas 

The  Council  of  Social  Agen¬ 
cies  of  Dallas  presented  a 
certificate  of  appreciation  to 
Stewart  M.  Doss  of  the  Times 
Herald  Staff  for  his  recent 
seven-part  series  on  poverty  in 
the  city  and  county. 
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engineers  me 

equipment  to  solve  every  newspaper 
handling  job 


There  is  no  one  stock  answer  to  every 
handling  problem  imposed  hy  modern 
newspaper  plant  operation.  That  is  why 
JAMPOL,  with  more  than  35  years’ 
specialized  experience  in  servicing  this 
important  held,  can  he  of  such  practical 
value  in  designing  the  handling  system 
and  equipment  that  will  increase  your 
plant’s  efficiency  .  .  .  make  substantial 
savings  in  your  operational  costs  . . .  and 
reduce  production  delays  to  a  minimum. 


Overhead  and  Channel 
Cepy  Conveyers 


Newsprint  Conveyors 


Newsprint  Track  System 


Stereotype  Plate 
Conveyor  System 


Moilroem  Wire  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Conveyor 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Pusher  Mechanism 


Telescopic  Truck  loaders 


ITc  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  application 

of  JAMPOL  METHODS  &  EQUIPMENT  to  yoiir  problem. 


Jampol  Corporation 
200  Madison  Street 
Maywood  (Cbirapo) ,  111. 

Jampol  Corporation 
555  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 

jampol  Corporation 
1203  Techwood  Drive  N.W. 
Atlanta  13,  Ga. 


Jraimipwl  Corporation 

(a  Lamson  subsidiary) 

728-742  Sixly-First  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


l.amson  Conveyors  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
61  Raleifth  Avenue 
SrarborouRh  (Toronto),  Ontario 


Stereotype  Plate  Pneumatic  Drops  s Stereotype  Plate  Electric  Elevators  Stereotype  Plate  Pressroom  Conveyors  •Newsprint  Chutes 
Newsprint  Elevators  »  Newsprint  Pneumatic  Drops  ‘Newsprint  Conveyors  Newsprint  Track  Systems  Newsprint  Transfer  Tables 
Newsprint  Dollies  -  Mailroom  Loose  Stack  Conveyors  Mailroom  Bundle  Conveyors  Mailroom  Tables  Mailroom  Bundle  Spiral 
Chutes  Mailroom  IFire  Tying  Machine  Feeder  Conveyors  •Mailroom  Pushers  (Milwaukee  Journal  Feeder  Mechanism)  ^Telescopic 
Truck  Loaders  -  Press  Floors  >  Composing  Room  Copy  Conveyors  Composing  Room  Mat  &  Cut  Conveyors  l^oof  Room  Copy  Conveyors 


Communists  Seizing 
Journalism  in  Africa 


Istanbul 

The  Communists  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  active  in  Afri¬ 
can  journalism,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  was  told 
here  last  week. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  last  year  or  so  Africa  has 
become  more  of  a  battle  ground 
involving  ideas,”  said  Tom  Hop- 
kinson,  director  of  the  IPI 
Africa  program. 

Other  speakers  told  the  13fi 
newspaper  executives  and  writ¬ 
ers  from  30  nations  attending 
the  institute’s  13th  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  a  new  Communist 
education  program  aimed  at 
Africans. 

Dr.  Otto  Schoenherr  of  the 
-\ustria  Presse  Agentur  of  Vi¬ 
enna  said  nine  .\frican  students 
recently  completed  a  five-month 
course  in  Budape.st  which  was 
paid  for  by  Hungary'. 

He  said  Hungary  planned 
other  English  and  French-sjreak- 
ing  journalism  courses  for 
Africa  and  one  in  Spanish  for 
South  America. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  .said  some 
.\frican  training  courses  for 
journalism  are  merely  political 
doctrinations  “which  reflect  on 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
cause  us  difficulties  in  our  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  subject  of  press  propa¬ 
ganda  in  eastern  Europe  also 
was  discussed  at  the  as.sembly, 
held  in  Istanbul’s  municipal 
Palace. 

Aid  for  Polioli 

Alexander  Bregman  of  the 
Polish  Jhiily  of  London  sug- 
geste<i  IPI  should  join  interna¬ 
tional  efforts  backing  Polish 
W'riters  in  a  fight  for  fieedom 
of  expression. 

Arno  Scholz  of  the  Berlhr 
Telegraph  urged  the  Institute 
to  send  more  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers  into  Ea.stern  Europe. 

Ai-mand  Gaspard  of  Preuves- 
Infomiations  of  Paris  urged  the 
IPI  to  establish  closer  relations 
with  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association. 

The  In.stitute  once  again  put 
off  a  decision  on  a  proposal  that 
it  admit  radio  and  television 
journalists.  IPI  Director  Per 
Monsen  said  he  had  polled  na¬ 
tional  committees  in  25  nations 
and  eight  were  opposed.  Five 
others  favored  granting  of  mem¬ 
bership  and  nine  proposed  As¬ 
sociate  membership. 

Bingham  Is  Chairman 

By  unanimous  vote,  Barry 
Bingham  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 


nal  and  Louisiulle  Times  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  board. 
He  will  take  up  his  duties  Jan. 
1,  succeeding  .Allan  Hernelius 
of  the  Stockholm  Sven  ska  Dag- 
hlailct. 

The  IPI  executive  board  re- 
ceive<I  a  comjilaint  alleging  re¬ 
strictions  on  press  freedom  in 
Turkey’. 

The  complaint  was  filed  by 
“some  Turkish  newspapers  and 
journalists”  via  the  Turkish  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  which  asked 
the  board  to  undertake  an  in¬ 
quiry'. 

It  added  “the  Ixiard  decideil 
such  an  imiuiry  .shall  lie  carried 
out  immediately’.  A  report  on 
complaints  will  be  prepared  for 
the  l)oard  by’  impartial  non- 
Turkish  ob.sen’ers.” 

Premier  Ismet  Inonu  of 
Turkey  praised  freedom  of  the 
jiress  but  criticized  “the  mania 
to  use  freedom  of  the  press  as 
a  means  of  destruction”  in  a 
speec'h  opening  the  assembly. 


He  .said  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment’s  “close  relations”  with 
IPI  “have  included  some 
strained  situations  and  conflicts 
as  well  as  pleasant,  intellectual 
contacts  and  coo))eration.” 

“Today  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  i-eceive  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  a  useful  organiza¬ 
tion  and  .  .  .  we  telieve  in  it,” 
Mr.  Inonu  said. 

• 

Cost  of  .Movin^j  Trial 
Levied  .4gainst  Paper 

Vancoun’er,  B.C. 

One  of  Canada’s  most  un¬ 
usual  process  cases  was  settled 
when  the  Columbia  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.,  New  Westminster, 
was  fined  $250  and  costs  by 
Justice  Nemetz  in  Supreme 
Court  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  New  Westminster  daily, 
was  ordered  to  appear  in  court 
as  the  result  of  an  article  on 
March  10  relating  to  the  trial 
of  James  Leonard  Meeker, 
charged  with  rape. 

The  article  resulted  in  an  or¬ 
der  for  the  transfer  of  the  trial 
from  New  Westminster  to 
Prince  George,  B.C. 

Cost  of  moving  the  trial  was 
estimated  at  $1,600. 


Newsmen  Hail  Belgian 
Law  Defining  Status 


Legislation  defining  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  status  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalist  has  come  into 
effect  in  Belgium,  according  to 
an  International  Press  Institute 
report. 

Newsmen  welcomed  the  law 
as  .safeguarding  professionals 
against  exploitation  of  their 
status  for  commercial  or  jmb- 
licity  purjioses,  while  avoiding 
the  transfoi'mation  of  joumal- 
ism  into  a  state-sponsored  in¬ 
stitution. 

.Article  One  of  the  new  law 
restricts  professional  status  to 
the  newsman  of  21  or  ov’er 
whose  principal  income  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  has 
come  from  “Editorial  Work”  on 
newspapers  or  periotlicals,  radio 
or  television  news,  newsreels 
or  a  news  agency  report. 

(Editorial  Work  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  law  is  defined  as 
the  functions  of  editor-in-chief, 
editorial  personnel,  reporter, 
artist,  photographer,  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Belgium  for  any' 
of  the  news  media  specified.) 

The  journalist  must  have  no 
business  interests,  particularly 
in  arlvertising,  except  while  act¬ 
ing  for  one  of  the  media  listed, 
and  he  must  have  been  active  in 
news  work  at  some  point  within 
the  two  years  prior  to  his  clas¬ 


sification  as  a  professional. 

A  fur-ther  proviso  excludes 
any  jour-nalist  stripper!,  fully  or 
in  par-t,  of  civil  r-ights  for  col- 
labor-ation  during  VV’orld  War 
II,  (notably  by  promoting  pr-op- 
aganda  while  employed  by  a 
news  medium  controlled  by  the 
Occupying  Power),  or  for  an 
offense  sentenced  in  another 
country’,  which  would  have  en¬ 
tailed  similar  punishment  if 
committed  in  Belgium. 

Article  Two  establishes  one 
commission  empowered  to  grant 
professional  status  and  another 
to  rule  on  appeals  against  re¬ 
fusal  of  this.  Members  of  both 
commissions  are  named  by  the 
Crown  from  among  candidates 
submitted  by  the  press  associa¬ 
tions. 

.Article  Three  states  that  any 
person  who  publicly  terms  him¬ 
self  a  professional  journalist 
without  having  secured  recogni¬ 
tion  as  such  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine. 

According  to  State  Council 
ruling,  “For  a  journalist  to  ob¬ 
tain  recognition  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  does  not  depend  upon 
evaluation  of  his  abilities  or 
merit,  but  simply  on  the  fact 
that  his  principal  occupation  is 
journalism  to  the  exclusion  of 
business  or  advertising.” 


Daily  Faciitg 
Bar’s  Study 
Of  Contempt 

Wat.sonville,  Calif. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Count  Bar 
Association  has  named  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  .suggestions 
that  the  Watsonville  Register- 
Pajaronian  be  prosecutt-d  for 
contempt  of  court. 

The  committee  also  will  con¬ 
sider  the  .suggestion  that  Sheriff 
Douglas  James,  who  criticized  a 
.superior  court  judge,  l)e  prose¬ 
cuted  for  contempt  for  his  state¬ 
ment  reported  in  the  R-P,  the 
19.56  Pulitzer  Award  winner  for 
l)ublic  sers'ice. 

The  moves  followed  a  beach 
fight  in  which  deputies  arrested 
eight  high  school  students.  Two 
were  injured  in  what  the  sheriff 
called  a  bimtal  and  unprovoked 
incident  and  was  so  (luoted  in 
the  newspaper. 

Judge  Charles  Franich  ruled 
there  was  nothing  to  supi)ort  re¬ 
sultant  riot  charges  except 
.statements  taken  from  students 
by'  a  deputy.  He  i-uled  the  de¬ 
fendants’  constitutional  rights 
had  Ireen  violated  during  ques¬ 
tioning  and  released  all  but  one 
student. 

Then  the  sheriff  accused  the 
judge  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  the  R-J 
defended  the  jurist  editorially. 
The  newspaper  suggested  the 
Bar  Association  was  Iwund  by 
its  canons  of  ethics  to  defend 
the  courts  against  unwarranted 
attacks. 

Committee  deliberations  were 
slated  after  some  lawyers  at¬ 
tending  a  Bar  meeting  declared 
both  newspaper  and  sheriff 
guilty  of  contempt.  The  R-P  re 
plied  in  a  new  editorial. 

“What  a  public  officer  has  to 
say  about  the  conduct  of  an¬ 
other  public  officer  is  often 
news,”  wrote  Frank  Orr,  editor. 
“(We)  do  print  these  things, 
whether  the  people  involved  like 
it  or  not,  whether  the  sheriff 
or  the  defendants  or  the  district 
attorney  or  the  lawyers  like  it 
or  not.  .  .  .  The  citizen  who 
suspects  a  wrong  has  been  done, 
and  hollers  for  the  cop  on  the 
beat,  can  lie  forgiven  a  bit  of 
surprise  if  he  finds  himself  in 
the  paddy  wagon.” 

• 

Biiyt»  Radio  Station 

Ottumwa,  la. 

Post  Corporation  of  Appleton, 
Wis.,  has  contracted  to  buy  ra¬ 
dio  station  WBIZ  here,  subject 
to  FCC  approval.  The  .seller  is 
Wapello  County  Broadcasting 
Co.,  of  which  G.  Laverne  Flam- 
bo  is  president. 
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MR.  WELLER 
Sports  Feature 


KEllY-SMITH  CO.  —  Notional  Repreientoilvei 
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MR.  WALLENHORST 
News  Under 
l  eadline  Pressure 


MR.  SHANKS 
Cartoons 


MR.  KRITZER 
Sports  Story 


MR.  BURKE 
News  Not  Under 
Deadline  Pressure 


Our  people  at  'The  have  received  many 

awards .  .  .  yet  each  time  they  do,  we  feel  a  renewed 
jrlow  of  pride  in  each  of  them. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  panel  of  judges  has  pre¬ 
sented  our  staid  members  13  of  the  17  top  awards  in 
the  Buldalo  Newspaper  Guild  competition  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  Journalism  during  1963. 
BufFalonians  believe  in  The  NEWS  for  its  integrity 
. . .  follow  it  for  its  accuracy  and  readability.  Readers 
respond  to  The  NEWS,  and  to  its  advertisers. 


MR.  WIELAND 


Ner;s  Under 
Deadline  Pressure 


MR.  MacCLENNAN 
DevelopinK  News 
Story 


TO  REACH  THE  READER  -  CHOOSE  THE  LEADER 
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Buffalo 
vy  Evening 

vjj  News 


MR.  MATTHEWS 
Sports  Photo 


MISS  DANZIG 
Womens  Pape 
Story 


MR.  SMITH 
Editorials 


MR.  MEYERS 
Headline 


MR.  SUNLEV 
Illustrations 


MR.  MASELKA 
News  Feature 


MR.  KERR 
Feature  Photo 


for  EDITORIAL 
EXCELLENCE 


The  Weekly  Editor 


PROMOTION  PAYS  OFF 


By  Rirk  Frit*«imiin 

Promotion  can  pay  ofT  in 
added  circulation,  more  adver¬ 
tising  and  awai-ds. 

Herman  Silverman,  a  Ioiir- 
time  weekly  publisher  before  he 
sold  his  four-paper  ffroup  late 
last  year,  puts  it  this  way: 
“Rounded  promotion  can  provide 
amazing  benefits  for  weekly 
newspapers.  Such  promotion 
means  a  well-planned  public  re¬ 
lations  program  with  readers 
and  advertisers  plus  a  commun¬ 
ity  service  program  and  the 
strong  sales  effort  of  every  de¬ 
partment.” 

Mr.  Silverman,  who  sold  his 
Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Sun 
group  to  Lesher  Newspapers 
(E&P,  Nov.  16,  1!)63),  won  35 
.state  and  national  awards  %vith 
the  group  in  the  16  years  he 
owmed  it.  He  credits  this  to  a 
readable,  informative  newspaper 
backed  by  good  promotion. 

Mr.  Silverman,  now  a  news¬ 
paper  consultant,  said  promo¬ 
tional  activity  covered  all  de¬ 
partments  w’hen  he  had  the  Sun 
newspapers.  It  included  year¬ 
long  programs  for  shopping 
centers,  complete  ad  pre.senta- 
tions,  w'ork  with  stores  and  de¬ 
partments  in  stores,  and  the 
use  of  classified  billings  to  aid 
circulation. 

The  Sun  w'eeklies  sponsored 
political  candidates  nights,  trav¬ 
el  and  basketball  nights,  rifle 
safety  programs,  swim  meets 
and  journalism  clinics.  They 
even  went  in  for  such  unusual 
events  as  a  workshoj)  showing 
how  to  prevent  shoplifting. 

Free  want  ads  were  offered 
each  Spring  to  jobseeking  teen¬ 
agers  and  carpool  lists  were 
published  during  bus  strikes. 

“As  a  result  of  all  this,  the 
Sun  weeklies  Ijecame  a  vital  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  community,”  Mr. 


Silverman  said. 

Jobs  For  Kids 

A  number  of  weekly  news- 
pai)ers  oi)en  their  want  ads  to 
teenagers.  One  is  the  Lynmvood 
( Wash. )  Enterpriite. 

The  Enterjiri.se  has  been  run¬ 
ning  a  front  i)age  box  slugged: 
“Jobs  for  kids.”  The  pajjer  an¬ 
nounced  that  as  in  i)revious 
years,  it  is  acting  as  a  clearing 
house  for  both  youngsters  look¬ 
ing  for  jjart  and  fulltime  work 
when  school  lets  out  and  all 

business  owners  and  managers 
and  homeowners  who  will  be 

seeking  help  for  the  summertime 
months. 

A  coordinator  has  been  set 

uj)  at  the  Enterprise  office. 
Young.sters  wanting  a  summer 
job  can  clip  out  an  application 
blank  in  the  Enterprise  and  mail 
it  to  the  newspajjer. 

Potential  employers  can  call 
the  coordinator  and  explain  the 
tyjies  of  jobs  they  have  open. 
The  coordinator  then  ch(H;ks 

through  the  application  files  to 
find  the  ajipropriate  youngster 
for  the  approjiriate  job. 

Tbe  Enterprise  makes  one 
stipulation.  “Offers  of  employ¬ 
ment  must  l)e  legitimate  and 
offer  a  definite  rate  of  pay.” 

Youngsters  are  recommended 
to  have  the  ajjproval  of  their 
jiarents  liefore  sending  in  a  com¬ 
pleted  application. 

Journali.>tm  Qinics 

Journalism  clinics  are  another 
l)romotion  idea  weekly  news- 
I)apers  are  learning  to  use  well. 
As  this  column  has  emphasized 
before,  going  into  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  the  best 
form  of  recruitment  a  weekly 
editor  can  perform. 


Len  S.  Rubin,  Maywood  (N.J.)  Our  Town,  gives  a  junior  high  school 
assembly  a  history  lesson.  (Photo  by  Marge  Larsson,  Our  Town.) 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Silverman  and  the  35  awards  they  won  in  16 
years  publishing  the  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Sun  papers  before  they 
sold  the  group  last  November. 


The  Williamsville  (N.Y.) 
lierst  Bee  combined  with  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  to  jnit  o7i  an  ex¬ 
cellent  .seminar  of  this  type  late 
last  year.  It  was  held  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday  in  Williamsville  Central 
Senior  High  School. 

Syracuse  sujiplied  a  Jiumber 
of  lecturers,  from  its  faculty, 
among  them  Edmund  C.  Arnold, 
one  of  the  country’s  leading 
tyi)ograj)hical  authorities,  and 
Leigh  White,  foi-mer  foreign  cor- 
resjmndent  and  magazine  writer. 

Cieorge  J.  Measer  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Bee,  introduced 
the  Syracuse  lecturers  and  the 
morning  seminar  then  broke 
down  into  the  four  areas  of 
editing,  news  writing,  jjhotog- 
I’ajihy  and  typograi)hy.  Each  of 
the  lecturers  took  one  of  the 
segments. 

About  230  students  from  more 
than  20  area  high  schools  at¬ 
tended  and  other  newspajiers 
around  Buffalo-Rochester  coop- 
ei’ated  in  the  arrangements. 

“We  hojje  the  seminar  will 
help  i)lace  more  emphasis  on 
quality  journalism  at  the  local 
.school  level,”  Mr.  Measer  told 
E&P.  “And  that  some  of  the 
students  will  look  toward  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  profession.” 

The  seminar  was  not  limited 
to  school  jjajier  and  yearbook 
staffs  but  to  anyone  interested 
in  English  or  writing. 

Mr.  Measer  thinks  the  .sem¬ 
inar  might  be  the  first  one  in 
the  country  ever  held  by  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  college  school 
of  journalism.  Dean  Wesley  C. 
Clark  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  sem¬ 
inar  right  from  the  time  the 
Bee  suggested  it. 

Conimunily  Discourse 

A  different  type  of  high  school 
seminar  is  lieing  put  on  by  the 
Maywood  (N.J.)  Our  Town.  The 
weekly  has  been  .sponsoring  a 
jirogram  called  “Know  Your 
Town,”  a  series  of  talks  to  the 
student  l)ody  on  the  general 
tojiic  of  Mayw'ood. 


“Bringing  the  news|)aiter  to 
the  classi'oom  is  certainly  not 
new,”  Publisher  Len  S.  Rubin 
told  us,  “but  we  think  the  jiro- 
gram  Our  Town  has  launched 
is  something  unique. 

“Once  each  month  I  address 
the  full  junior  high  .school  stu- 
dc'iit  l)ody,  some  425  .students,  at 
a  Friday  assembly.  The  talk  is 
directed  to  a  major  subject  of 
importance  to  the  community. 

“On  the  following  Friday,  I 
meet  with  the  entire  7th  grade, 
then  the  Friday  after  that  the 
8th  grade,  then  the  9th  grade. 
The  fourth  week  is  the  general 
overall  assembly'. 

At  weekly  meetings  with  the 
.separate  grades,  Mr.  Rubin  dis¬ 
cusses  for  the  first  half-hour 
w'hat  has  happened  in  the  com¬ 
munity'  since  the  group  last  met 
with  him.  “I  try  to  clarify  and 
bring  into  focus  the  issues  the 
students  hav'e  not  understood  or 
not  lx)thered  to  read  when  they 
were  rejiorted  in  the  news- 
jiapers,”  he  says.  “Our  desiffn 
has  lieen  to  spotlight  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  happenings  and 
also  to  make  them  alert  to  the 
great  amount  of  activity  within 
their  own  community,  relatively 
small  but  extremely  active 
12,000-population  Maywood.” 

The  second  half-hour  of  the 
meeting  is  devoted  to  questions 
and  answers,  hopefully  directed 
to  the  subjects  under  discussion 
but  without  limit  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  relationship  to  May- 
w'ood 

“The  questions  have  reflected 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  town 
and  many  w’ere  indicative  of 
forethought,”  Mr.  Rubin  says. 
“For  examjile,  considerable  curi¬ 
osity  has  been  directed  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  high  school  in 
Maywood.  The  students  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  study  in 
progress  as  to  their  future  home 
when  a  jiresent  contract  with 
a  receiving  district  runs  out. 
This  subject  will  Irecome  a  focus¬ 
ing  point  for  a  future  overall 
assembly  discussion.” 

(Continued  on  pnye  46) 
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YOUR  HOSE  NOZZLE  PROVES 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  COPPER  METALS 


Hose  nozzles  of  solid  brass  have 
been  universally  aeeepted  as  the 
standard  in  the  industry  for  gen¬ 
erations.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  are  made  every  year. 
JNatnrally,  they've  been  the  target 
of  competitive  hut  less  durable 
metals  and  plasties.  Ihit  people. 
>\ho  have  been  tempted  to  save 
a  few  pennies  with  snhstitntes 
have  (jniekly  learned  something. 


From  the  standpoints  of  the 
maker,  the  seller,  and  the  user — 
brass  has  proved  itself  to  he  the 
true  bargain.  It’s  strong,  rust¬ 
proof,  and  the  most  easily 
machined  of  metals.  It  has  the 
"heft,”  substance,  and  built-in 
accuracy  to  give  a  lifetime  of  de¬ 
pendable  service.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  a  lot  of  yonr  house 
furnishings  and  building  hardware 


— or  machined  components  pro- 
<lueed  in  your  plant  if  you’re  in 
manufacturing.  Brass  may  cost  a 
few  cents  more  than  comj>etitive 
materials,  hut  in  terms  of  final 
value,  it’s  a  bargain.  That’s  the 
kind  of  metal  brass  is.  Lot>k  for  it 
in  the  things  you  buy — use  it  in 
the  things  you  make.  esos 

AnacondA*^ 


International  Publishing  Corporation  Limited 
Report  of  the  Directors  0 1 


The  Second  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
International  Publishing  Corporation  Limited 
will  be  held  on  3rd  July  at  the  Stationers’ 
Hall,  London. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  publishing 
their  Report  for  the  year  ended  29th  Feb¬ 
ruary  1964,  recently  circulated  to  share¬ 
holders. 


On  3th  April  1963,  the  I.P.C.  group  came  into 
existence.  As  provided  in  the  scheme  of 
arrangement  by  which  this  was  accomplished 
the  accounts  with  comparative  figures  are  pre¬ 
pared  as  if  the  scheme  had  become  effective 
on  1st  March  1962 

The  profit  before  taxation  of  our  group  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to 
£14,706,000,  an  advance  of  £1,603,000  over  the 
previous  year.  Virtually  the  whole  of  this  gain 
arises  from  trading  profit,  reflecting  the  very 
healthy  state  of  our  publishing  and  related 
companies. 


investment  Income 

Investment  income,  amounting  to  £2,892,000, 
was  approximately  the  same  level  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  reduction  in  dividend  from 
Associated  Television  and  the  cessation  of 
income  from  Hazell  Sun  on  the  sale  of  our 
interest  in  that  company  in  April  1963,  was 
counterbalanced  by  higher  receipts  from  our 
holding  in  Reed  Paper  Group  enlarged  by  the 
scrip  issue  in  December  1%2,  and  from  un¬ 
quoted  investments.  Investment  income  should 
now  begin  to  expand  again  and  based  on  last 
year's  dividends,  in  the  current  financial  year 
we  can  expect  dividends  totalling  some  £300,000 
on  the  additional  shares  we  acquired  in  the 
Reed  Paper  Group  during  the  year  and  an 
estimated  £135,000  on  the  recently  acquired 
substantial  shareholding  in  British  Relav 
Wireless  and  Television. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  dividends  re¬ 
ceived  represent  only  a  proportion  of  the  profit 
available  for  distribution  by  the  companies  con¬ 
cerned.  In  1963,  the  three  companies  in  which 
we  now  have  major  holdings— the  Reed  Paper 
Group,  Associated  Television  and  British 
Relay  Wireless— together  distributed  only  two- 
thirds  of  their  aggregate  available  profits.  In 
this  way  the  dividends  of  the  Corporation  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  backed  by  total  profits  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  those  stated  in  its  own  accounts 
Following  the  major  reorganisation  of  our 
company  structure  described  last  year,  further 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  group  so  as  to  gain  maximum 
advantage  from  the  co-ordination  and,  where 
appropriate,  the  integration  of  our  diverse 
activities. 


International  Printers 

The  most  important  of  these  was  a  decision 
'aken  towards  the  end  of  1963  to  organise  al 


printing,  bookbinding  and  block-making  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  group  in  a  separate  division 
under  a  new  company.  International  Printers 
Limited.  This  has  now  been  completed,  and 
will  give  our  extensive  interests  in  these  fields 
the  benefit  of  specialised  printing  management 
and  a  co-ordinated  sales  effort.  Technical 
development  throughout  our  factories  will  also 
be  more  effectively  achieved  under  the  new 
organisation. 

International  Printers  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
largest  printing  organisations  in  the  world,  able 
to  cope  with  a  large  part  of  the  work  arising  from 
I.P.C.  publishing  requirements  and  also  offer¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  production  service  for 
outside  customers,  of  which  we  have  an  in¬ 
creasing  number.  In  fact,  printing  as  well  as 
publishing  is  a  very  substantial  group  activity 
bringing  in  considerable  external  revenue.  We 
are  conscious  also  that  the  competitive  position 
of  our  publications  depends  on  having  avail¬ 
able  the  best  printing  machinery.  We  are, 
therefore,  in  the  process  of  an  extensive 
programme  of  capital  investment,  providing 
many  of  our  factories  with  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment  and  premises. 


New  web  offset  factory 

During  the  last  twelve  months  discussions  with 
the  trade  unions  have  taken  place  with  a  view 
to  making  it  possible  for  the  group  to  open  a 
new  web  offset  factory  in  London.  The  talks  are 
progressing  satisfactorily  and  we  have  recently 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  most  up-to- 
date  and  efficient  factory  to  produce  periodicals 
by  the  web  offset  process  at  Lavington  House 
in  Southwark.  The  new  company,  Southwark 
Offset  Limited,  will  become  the  only  substantial 
web  offset  operator  in  London— a  reflection  of 
past  difficulties  with  the  printing  trade  unions 
in  manning  the  process  economically. 

Meanwhile,  several  important  new  agreements 
with  the  printing  unions  have  been  negotiated 
in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
and  Sunday  Mirror  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
achieving  greater  efficiency,  reducing  the  need 
for  casual  labour  in  some  of  the  production 
departments,  and  going  a  long  way  towards 
meeting  criticisms  levelled  against  national 
newspapers  for  fheir  wasteful  use  of  manpower 
Several  of  the  new  arrangements  relating  to 
newspaper  production  are  already  in  operation, 
and  have  been  favourably  commented  upon  for 
the  progressive  outlook  of  both  unions  and 
management.  One  or  two  others  are  still  being 
'<egotiated. 


Staff  under  pressure 

Having  referred  to  the  production  side  ot  our 
business  the  directors  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  staff 
at  all  levels  for  their  co-operation  over  the 
numerous  changes  which  are  in  the  course  o1 
taking  place.  In  a  group  such  as  ours  where 
ffie  pressures  of  growfh  are  so  raoid  specie 


stresses  bear  on  the  people  responsible  for 
organisation  and,  sometimes,  on  employees 
involved  in  the  processes  of  change.  Their 
help  is  appreciated,  as  is  that  of  the  general 
secretaries  of  the  trade  unions  concerned, 
whose  co-operation  has  done  much  to  assista 
smooth  transition. 

Shareholders  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
there  was  an  excellent  response  to  an  employ¬ 
ees'  share  purchase  scheme  announc^ 
earlier  this  year.  Over  3,300  employees  have 
been  given  interest-free  loans  to  purchase 
I.P.C.  shares  and  are  now  themselves  share¬ 
holders  in  our  company. 


Daily  Mirror 

Within  the  group  as  a  whole,  newspapers 
provide  about  a  third  of  our  turnover.  The 
Daily  Mirror  group,  which  is  responsible  for 
five  of  our  Brifish  newspapers  as  well  as  those 
overseas,  has  had  a  good  year,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  the  Daily  Mirror  circula¬ 
tion  reached  record  heights  and  increased  daily 
net  sales  by  nearly  300,000.  This  is  a  gain  far 
greater  than  that  shown  by  any  of  its  competi¬ 
tors,  proving  the  paper's  widening  appeal  to 
people  of  all  ages. 


Sunday  papers 

In  the  last  year  or  two  Sunday  papers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  in  price  and  at 
different  times  The  People,  the  Sunday  Mirror 
and  the  Sunday /Wa/7,  our  newspaper  in  Scotland, 
have  added  a  penny  to  their  selling  price  to 
reach  6d.  Sales  have  been  little  affected  and  the 
public's  confidence  in  all  three  papers  is  strong. 
The  Sunday  Mirror,  you  will  remember,  was 
launched  last  year  in  place  of  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial,  and  although  there  has  been  some  re¬ 
duction  from  the  high  sales  level  of  the  first 
few  issues,  the  position  remains  good  with 
sales  in  excess  of  five  million. 

The  People,  published  by  Odhams,  is  firmly 
established  as  the  second  largest  Sunday 
paper  with  an  average  sale  of  over  5^  million. 
In  1963  the  paper  produced  two  record  figures- 
m  circulation  and  advertisement  revenue. 


Daily  Herald 

The  position  of  the  Daily  Herald,  also  published 
by  Odhams,  is  no  betterthan  at  this  time  last  year. 
It  is  still  losing  money  heavily  and  sales  show 
no  sign  of  improvment.  The  T.U.C.  have  agreed 
for  a  cash  payment  of  £75,000  to  sever  all  their 
links  with  the  paper  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
replace  the  Herald  with  an  entirely  new  inde 
pependent  national  daily  entitled  the  Sun. 

The  Sun 

Plans  for  the  Sun  are  well  advanced  and  we 
intend  to  publish  the  first  issue  in  the  autumn, 
whereupon  the  Herald  will  cease.  There  is  no 
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dou  t  that  to  launch  a  new  national  newspaper 
at  ti  3  present  time  is  a  major  risk,  but  it  is  a 
calc  jlated  risk  which  your  directors  feel  should 
be  t;.ken.  Only  a  group  of  comparable  resources 
cou!  J  contemplate  the  venture  with  any  hope  of 
success  and  we  shall  spare  no  amount  of  energy 
ana  ikill  in  its  support. 

Odhams'  other  newspaper,  Sporting  Life, 
continues  to  be  very  successful.  It  was  necessary 
owing  to  increased  costs  to  raise  the  price  to 
9d.  but  so  important  is  the  paper  to  all  sections 
of  the  racing  fraternity  that  this  had  virtually  no 
effect  on  circulation,  while  advertisement 
revenue  increased  during  the  year. 


Scottish  newspapers 

Our  Scottish  newspapers,  controlled  by  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Daily  Mirror  group,  have  had  a 
year  of  all-round  success.  Sales  of  the  Daily 
Record  moved  steadily  forward  to  new  peak 
figures  and  advertising  revenues  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17%  in  national  and  15%  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising  over  the  year  before.  The  Sunday  Mail 
also  had  a  buoyant  year.  Its  circulation  went  up 
by  6%  to  an  average  of  nearly  700,000  weekly. 


Newspapers  overseas 

At  a  time  when  so  many  newspapers  are  being 
closed  it  is  encouraging  to  record  that  Overseas 
Newspapers  launched  two  newspapers  in 
Trinidad  in  December  1963.  Our  Caribbean 
partners,  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Echo, 
participated  in  this  venture  and  the  new  papers 
are  now  well  established.  The  Trinidad  Daily 
Mirror  and  Sunday  Mirror  are  printed  by  the 
web  offset  process  and  make  full  use  of  editor¬ 
ial  and  advertisement  colour.  Circulations  and 
the  commercial  results  from  our  other  Carib¬ 
bean  enterprises  improved  during  the  year.  The 
Daily  Times  of  Nigeria  introduced  local  par¬ 
ticipation  into  the  ownership  of  the  company  by 
successfully  floating  public  issues  of  ordinary 
and  convertible  loan  stocks  which  are  quoted 
on  the  Lagos  stock  exchange.  The  terms  of 
conversion  of  the  loan  stock  are  such  as  will 
not  materially  affect  shareholders  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  company's  trading  results  are 
greatly  improved  and,  through  its  subsidiary, 
Times  Press,  we  now  have  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  first  packaging  plant  in  Nigeria. 


The  light-hearted  newspaper  Reveille,  which 
has  had  a  phenomenal  record  of  success 
since  we  acquired  it  17  years  ago,  continues  to 
show  very  satisfactory  returns.  Although  sales 
in  this  competitive  market  are  somewhat  re¬ 
duced,  advertisement  revenue  remains  strong. 


Magazine  enterprises 

In  the  general  and  women's  magazine  field, 
which  accounts  for  a  third  of  our  turnover,  ad¬ 
vertisement  revenue  is  at  a  healthy  level,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  industry  in  our  publica¬ 
tions.  Printing  and  paper  costs  continue  to 
rise,  however,  and  these  have  led  to  some  cover 
price  increases.  These  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  public  and  sales  remain  firm, 
so  that  all  of  our  magazine  publishing  com¬ 
panies  have  had  a  good  year. 

The  financial  strength  of  our  magazine  enter¬ 
prises  is  very  great.  Our  gross  advertisement 
revenue  from  general  and  women's  periodicals 
amounts  to  some  two-thirds  of  the  national 
expenditure  on  this  media.  The  heaviest  con¬ 
centration  is  among  our  women's  magazines, 
all  of  which  provided  advertisers  with  a  profit¬ 
able  return  on  their  expenditure.  During  the 
year  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  promotional 
expenditure  on  our  women's  magazines  and 
I.P.C.  group  profit  has  benefited  accordingly. 
The  loss  of  circulation  has  been  marginal  and 
we  are  very  satisfied  with  the  year's  results. 


As  emphasised  on  previous  occasions,  our 
group  structure  encourages  competition  be¬ 
tween  our  journals  operating  in  similar  mar¬ 
kets.  One  result  of  this  is  constantly  to  enhance 
the  appearance  and  editorial  contents  of  our 
publications  so  that,  if  we  compare  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  today  with  those  of  even  two  or 
three  years  ago,  the  improvement  is  remark¬ 
able.  A  further  result  is  to  ensure  that  journals 
truly  reflect  the  interests  of  their  readers  and 
have  no  opportunity  to  become  set  or  out  of 
date  in  their  approach. 

During  the  year  under  review  in  the  group  as  a 
whole  we  have  closed  twelve  publications  and 
sold  four  other  unprofitable  ones.  These  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  launch  of  16  journals 
and  the  purchase  of  three  more,  making  a  net 
gain  of  three. 

Not  only  have  these  new  periodicals  been 
launched  but  many  more  publications  have 
been  modernised  and  their  editorial  approach 
radically  overhauled.  The  space  available  pre¬ 
cludes  a  reference  to  all  of  them  by  name,  but 
this  process  is  a  key  factor  in  the  success  of 
our  business  and  it  is  going  on  all  the  time. 


Odhams  Press 

Turning  to  individual  magazines  and  firstly 
those  of  Odhams,  sales  of  Woman,  Britain's 
most  widely  read  women's  magazine,  were 
held  at  a  figure  well  in  excess  of  three  million 
copies  weekly  for  the  tenth  year  in  succession, 
with  an  advertisement  revenue  close  on  £7 
million.  Woman's  Realm,  sister  journal  to 
Woman,  maintained  its  position  and  brought  in 
nearly  £2i  million  advertisement  revenue  in  its 
fifth  full  year  of  publication. 

On  the  circulation  side  most  of  Odhams' 
monthlies  have  done  well.  Between  them  such 
publications  as  Ideal  Home,  Everywoman, 
Mother  and  Housewife  provide  an  outstanding 
group  of  journals  on  every  aspect  of  the  home 
and  family  life. 


George  Newnes 

The  companies  that  constitute  the  George 
Newnes  group  had  a  busy  year  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  new  companies  and  the  launch  of  new 
publications.  Woman's  Own,  the  Newnes 
group's  leading  publication,  has  continued  to 
reflect  in  its  large  volume  of  advertising  the 
confidence  placed  in  this  great  journal  by 
advertisers  and  their  agents.  The  demand  for 
colour  advertisements  has  been  particularly 
heavy. 

The  advertisement  revenue  of  Modern  Woman 
has  been  good,  and  Flair,  the  fashion  magazine, 
is  showing  an  improved  result.  Tit-Bits,  the  old- 
established  favourite  in  the  same  market  as 
Reveille,  continues  to  prosper. 

Pop  Pics  and  Rave,  new  monthlies  for  teen¬ 
agers,  were  published  during  the  year  under 
review.  The  Newnes  Popular  Encyclopaedia,  an 
educational  weekly  in  38  parts,  sold  well  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  acquired  the  New  Musical  Express,  which 
has  by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  its  sphere 
of  modern  popular  entertainment. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that  the 
majority  of  readers  of  The  Smallholder  were,  in 
fact,  home  gardeners,  and  this  spring  the 
logical  step  has  been  taken  of  changing  the 
title  to  Home  Gardener  and  Smallholder.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  this  change  of  title,  the  magazine  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  format  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Country  Life  and  W.  H.  4  L.  Collingridge 
companies,  both  Newnes’  subsidiaries,  be¬ 
tween  them  publish  four  magazines  and  more 
than  350  books.  The  circulation  of  Country  Life 
is  steady  and  during  the  year  full-colour  covers 
were  a  regular  weekly  feature.  Homes  A  Gardens. 


which  now  incorporates  Home,  now  has  the 
highest  sales  in  its  44  years'  history  and  present 
indications  are  that  it  will  establish  a  new  record 
in  circulation  by  the  end  of  1964.  Amateur 
Gardening,  Collingridge's  long-established 
weekly,  maintained  its  position  as  the  garden¬ 
ing  magazine  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world.  Like  the  other  group  gardening  journals, 
full-colour  covers  are  now  a  regular  feature, 
and  have  recently  been  supplemented  by  a 
modernised  cover  design. 


Fleetway  Publications 

Fleetway  Publications,  the  purchase  of  which 
marked  our  entry  into  mass  periodical  publish¬ 
ing  five  and  a  half  years  ago,  is  showing  much 
improved  results.  The  company  is  now  settling 
down  to  a  steady  level  of  profit;  some  of  its  un¬ 
profitable  activities  have  been  pruned  and  signs 
for  the  future  are  more  promising.  Fleetway’s 
Woman’s  Weekly  has  an  immensely  loyal  and 
expanding  readership  and  the  audited  circula¬ 
tion  shows  a  further  increase.  Among  the 
monthly  magazines  Woman  A  Home  has  in¬ 
creased  in  circulation  and  commands  by  far  the 
largest  sale  of  any  women's  monthly  magazine 
in  this  country. 

Fleetway's  more  spectacular  successes  are 
magazines  for  young  people,  where  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  shape  editorial  contents 
to  the  changing  tastes  of  readers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  sometimes  close  children's  publi¬ 
cations  whose  falling  sales  declare  their  waning 
appeal  and  launch  new  ones  offering  different 
features.  Teddy  Bear  and  Hurricane,  among 
others,  have  been  newly  launched  in  the  year 
under  review  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
closures  of  publications  no  longer  economic¬ 
ally  viable. 

The  success  of  the  year  in  the  young  people's 
field  has  certainly  been  Fabulous,  which  has 
created  for  itself  a  new  market  exploiting  the 
vogue  for  pop  music.  Fleetway's  two  popular 
educational  weeklies.  Look  A  Learn  and  Treasure, 
continue  to  do  well. 

Among  Fleetway's  other  publications.  Popular 
Gardening,  one  of  the  group's  premier  garden¬ 
ing  magazines,  has  increased  its  advertisement 
revenue  in  this  booming  but  competitive  field. 


Kelly-lliffe  group 

Our  trade  and  technical  companies  between 
them  publish  some  140  journals,  60  of  them 
being  from  Kelly-lliffe  Holdings.  This  company 
has  shown  a  record  trading  profit  for  yet  an¬ 
other  year,  despite  increased  costs  in  several 
directions. 

Associated  Iliffe  Press,  the  largest  group  of 
companies  operating  under  the  Kelly-lliffe 
banner,  continued  to  prosper  and  expand  its 
activities  during  the  year  under  review.  Amateur 
Photographer  increased  its  weekly  circulation, 
and  its  annual  colour  content  now  exceeds  that 
of  any  photographic  journal  in  the  world. 
Autexar  and  Flight  International  continue  to  lead 
their  respective  fields,  while  the  international 
reputation  of  Yachting  World  has  grown  still 
further. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in  the 
advertisement  revenue  of  Farmer  and  Stock¬ 
breeder.  Farming  activities  have  also  been 
extended  by  the  purchase  of  two  farms  in 
Hertfordshire  and  Somerset  respectively. 

In  addition  to  these  well-known  journals, 
Associated  Iliffe  Press  publish  a  wide  variety  of 
technical  publications  providing  many  indus¬ 
tries  and  professions  with  an  essential  com¬ 
munications  service.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
over  400,000  reader  enquiries  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Associated  Iliffe  Press  journals  during 
the  past  year. 

The  expansion  of  Thomas  Skinner  4  Co.  con¬ 
tinued  unchecked  during  1963  and  the  com- 


Advertisement 


pany  has  benefited  from  a  move  to  new  premi¬ 
ses  in  London  Wall.  During  the  year  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated  with  Meccano  Limited  for 
Skinners  to  publish  Meccano  Magazine.  Among 
the  company's  other  publications,  the  Stock 
Exchange  Gazette  continues  to  influence  City 
thinking  while  also  covering  matters  of  interest 
to  the  new  investor.  The  Statist  consolidated 
its  reputation  as  a  serious  influential  journal  of 
opinion  and  the  expansion  of  its  circulation  and 
advertisement  revenue  continues. 

Developments  at  Practical  Press  have  included 
the  re-styling  of  the  weekly  Caterer  and  Hotel- 
keeper.  and  the  monthly  Hotel  and  Catering 
Review.  In  both  cases,  this  has  led  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  their  advertising  revenue 
and  circulation. 

Kelly's  Directories  published  45  new  editions  of 
directories  during  the  period— two  more  than  in 
the  previous  year— and  the  first  edition  of 
Debrett  by  this  company. 


National  Trade  Press  group 

The  National  Trade  Press  group,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  other  half  of  our  extensive  trade  and 
technical  publishing  network,  has  during  the 
past  year  undergone  a  number  of  organisa¬ 
tional  changes.  This  thriving  group,  which 
controls  over  80  journals,  has  had  a  successful 
year  with  considerably  increased  profits. 

Heywood  &  Co.  has  during  the  year  under  re¬ 
view  launched  two  new  publications,  both  on 
controlled  circulation.  The  first.  Design  Elec¬ 
tronics  for  designers  in  the  electronics  industry, 
already  appears  to  have  gained  a  high  degree  of 
acceptance  in  an  industry  which  is  already  well 
serviced  by  technical  journals. 

The  second.  Engineering  Product  Data,  was 
launched  in  February  to  provide  design  staff  in 
the  engineering  industry  with  data  on  estab* 
lished  products,  and  the  response  is  encourag* 
ing. 

In  Germany,  Kohihammer  Heywood  &  Co.  ac¬ 
quired  Friseur  Spiegel  and  this  journal  is  now 
being  published  by  the  n'w  company  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Hairdressers'  Journal  in  London. 

Temple  Press  journals  have  been  affected  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  industries  they  serve.  The 
depressed  conditions  in  the  aircraft  industry 
have  had  an  adverse  influence  on  The  Aeroplane, 
but  Commercial  Motor  and  The  Surveyor  have 
both  enjoyed  a  successful  year's  trading. 

Tothill  Press  continues  to  show  marked  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  three  new  publications  launched 
during  the  past  eighteen  months— Industrial 
Handling,  Instrument  and  Control  Engineering 
and  Industrialised  Building  Systems  and  Com- 
ponenfs-have.apartfromtheirfmancialsuccess, 
all  been  welcomed  in  the  industries  they  serve. 

Building  &  Contract  Journals  changed  its  name 
from  Contract  Journal  and,  following  the  policy 
of  natural  re-grouping  of  journals,  this  com¬ 
pany  controls  four  publications  which  will  give 
complete  coverage  to  the  building  and  con¬ 
struction  industries.  The  principal  journal  will, 
of  course,  be  Contract  Journal,  which  continues 
to  be  the  leader  in  its  field. 

Go  Magazine  Limited  was  acquired  from 
Stevens  Press  in  October  last  year  and  this 
company  now  forms  a  unit  publishing  sporting 
and  other  publications  for  the  leisure  market. 

Farm  Journals,  a  newly  incorporated  company, 
has  been  established  to  publish  the  National 
T rade  Press  group's  farming  and  allied  journals. 
The  outstanding  publication  is  Farmers  Weekly 
which  continues  to  lead  the  field.  This  journal 
also  operates  four  experimental  farms  which 
have  been  visited  by  farmers  and  students  from 
all  over  Britain.  A  most  recent  and  interesting 
innovation  has  been  the  setting  up  of  a  film  unit 
to  sell  agricultural  films  which,  apart  from 
securing  promotion  for  the  Farm  Journals' 


papers,  is  expected  to  break  even  in  its  first 
year  of  operation. 

The  launching  in  1962  of  Medical  N’ews,  a 
weekly  newspaper  for  the  medical  profession, 
which  was  undertaken  in  association  with  The 
Financial  Times,  has  been  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess  both  with  readers  and  advertisers. 


Book  publishing 

Public  interest  in  our  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishing  activities  tends  to  overshadow  our 
book  publishing  concerns  where,  in  fact,  total 
turnover  among  our  book  companies  amounts 
to  some  £85  million  annually.  This  very  diverse 
group  of  companies  grew  originally  from  books 
published  in  association  with  our  periodicals. 
Nowadays  most  of  these  companies  are  large 
undertakings  in  their  own  right. 

Odhams  Books  is  our  largest  house,  publishing 
a  wide  variety  of  books  for  the  home,  export  and 
mail  order  trades.  The  educational  field  pro¬ 
vides  a  firm  and  growing  market  and  Odhanr.s 
Press,  which  is  already  responsible  for  a  wide 
range  of  school  textbooks,  expanded  its  interest 
during  the  year  with  the  purchase  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  shares  of  Ginn  &  Co.  Limited,  publishing 
school  books  for  home  and  overseas.  Child¬ 
ren's  books  provide  a  further  substantial  part  of 
group  book  publishing.  Odhams'  interest  here 
Is  enlarged  by  the  activities  of  its  subsidiary. 
Dean  4  Son,  one  of  the  largest  publishers  of 
children's  books  in  Britain  which  has  been 
operating  for  250  years  and  is  responsible  for 
issuing  nearly  10  million  volumes  annually. 

The  Daily  Mirror,  too,  publishes  a  wide  variety 
of  paperbacks  on  topical  subjects  and  children's 
annuals,  of  which  some  2,400,000  copies  were 
sold  during  the  year. 

The  Newnes  and  Pearson  imprints  are  mainly 
identified  with  a  strong  list  of  practical  hand¬ 
books  for  the  layman.  Newnes  group  also  em¬ 
braces  Country  Life  books,  well  known  for  a 
range  of  high-class  books  concerned  with  the 
fine  arts  and  outdoor  sports,  and  Collingridge, 
specialising  in  gardening.  In  addition  to  Newnes' 
technical  books,  we  publish  through  lliffe 
Books  and  Temple  Press  Books  a  large  number 
of  scientific  and  technical  works,  keeping  in 
step  with  the  government  policy  of  expansion 
In  university  and  technical  college  education. 

In  recent  years,  part  of  our  book  sales  revenue 
has  arisen  from  subscription  books— encyclo¬ 
paedias  and  similar  works  sold  direct  to  the 
customer  on  a  deferred  payment  basis.  Since 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  two  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  book  businesses— Everybody's  Publi¬ 
cations  and  the  New  Educational  Press— were 
sold  to  the  American  firm  of  Grolier  Inc.  Your 
directors  had  long  felt  that  this  activity  did  not 
fit  in  well  with  the  rest  of  our  bookselling  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  sale  will  yield  a  useful  capital  sum. 
Our  sole  remaining  interest  in  the  subscription 
book  business  is  through  a  department  of 
George  Newnes,  publishing  Chambers's  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  among  other  works. 


Outdoor  advertising 

The  growth  of  our  outdoor  advertising  activi¬ 
ties,  mainly  in  association  with  Odhams' 
Borough  Billposting  Company,  continues  and 
this  billposting  business  has  been  further 
enlarged  by  the  acquisition  in  October  of  the 
Sheffield  Poster  Advertising  Company.  An¬ 
other  aspect  of  outdoor  advertising  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Arthur  Prince  Publicity,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  National  Trade  Press,  providing  display 
space  at  outdoor  sporting  events.  All  these 
companies  have  had  satisfactory  results  during 
the  year. 

The  integration  of  the  various  concerns  owned 
by  the  National  T rade  Press  in  conjunction  with 
The  Financial  Times  and  Beck  4  Pollitzer  into 
one  exhibition  group  was  completed  during  the 


year.  Under  the  parent  company,  Indus  •'ial  & 
Trade  Fairs  Holdings,  there  are  six  nolly. 
owned  subsidiaries  which  now  constitL  e  the 
premier  exhibition  organising  group  ^  the 
United  Kingdom  and  one  of  the  largest  n  the 
world,  responsible  for  over  30  exhibitior:  .  The 
principal  overseas  exhibition  on  which  idu8- 
trial  4  Trade  Fairs  is  currently  engaged  is  the 
British  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Peking,  ched- 
uled  for  November,  which  it  has  been  inv.ted  to 
organise  on  behalf  of  the  Sino-British  Trade 
Council.  We  have  received  during  tho  year 
gross  income  totalling  £80,000  on  our  40%  stake 
in  this  group.  In  addition,  our  exhibition  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  the  Kelly-lliffe  group— lliffe  Fxhibi- 
tions.  Trade  and  Technical  Exhibitions,  and 
Hotel  Catering  Exhibition  (London),  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year  promoting  nine  exhibitions.  The 
future  of  further  growth  in  the  exhibition  field  in 
association  with  our  trade  and  technical 
journals  is  encouraging. 


Trade  investments 

Turning  now  to  consider  our  other  trade  invest¬ 
ments,  during  the  year  our  links  with  the  Reed 
Paper  Group  became  even  closer  with  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King  as  chairman 
of  that  group  also.  The  association  between 
our  two  companies,  as  supplier  and  customer, 
is  entirely  beneficial  to  both.  Reed  has  had  a 
successful  year  in  spite  of  continuing  difficulties 
in  the  paper  trade  as  a  whole  and  again  reports 
higher  profits.  We  were  pleased  to  supporl 
their  purchase  of  Spicers,  the  highly  efficient 
paper  merchants,  by  taking  up  the  Reed  shares 
where  the  holder  preferred  cash  payment,  and 
this  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  unchanged 
our  percentage  interest  in  the  Reed  equity. 

Our  dividend  from  Associated  Television, 
where  we  have  a  17%  holding,  was  affected  by 
the  reduced  profits  accruing  from  the  coir- 
pany's  activities  during  the  accounting  period 
to  March  1964.  In  the  current  year  ATV  has 
shown  a  big  improvement,  but  government 
levies  on  revenue  and  increased  rentals  under 
the  Television  Act  1963  are  bound  to  reduce 
the  future  profitability  of  commercial  television. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  group  acquired  during 
the  financial  year  an  interest  in  British  Relay 
Wireless  and  Television.  This  company,  spe¬ 
cialising  in  the  supply  of  wired  television  and 
radio  rental  services,  has  shown  remarkable 
growth  in  recent  years  and  has  a  promising 
future.  We  have  recently  enlarged  our  holding 
and  we  now  own  16%  of  the  equity  at  a  total 
cost  of  £3,292,000. 


Looking  ahead 

Looking  ahead  to  the  end  of  the  current  year,  ii 
is  clear  already  that  we  are  benefiting  from  the 
integration  and  reorganisation  of  our  publish¬ 
ing  activities  which  took  place  last  year.  As 
already  indicated,  investment  income  will  be 
higher.  At  the  same  time  most  of  our  publica¬ 
tions  are  enjoying  a  period  of  great  success 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  advertising  is  buoyant 

Your  directors  can  therefore  prophesy  with 
some  confidence  that  the  profit  of  our  group  ol 
companies  next  year  is  likely  to  be  higher  than 
this  year's  excellent  results. 


Dividend 

The  profit  attributable  to  shareholders  of  the 
Corporation  is  £7,651,000,  out  of  which  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  payment  of  preference 
dividends  for  the  year  of  £429,000.  A  final  divi¬ 
dend  of  14%,  less  income  tax,  on  the  ordinary 
shares  of  the  Corporation  is  recommended  to 
shareholders  for  approval  at  the  annu-?,l  genera 
meeting.  With  the  interim  diviri'>ncl  of  6%  this 
makes  a  total  of  20%  fo'  the  whoio  vear,  which 
absorbs  £4,254,000 


Advertixement 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


Till'  overall  assemblies  are  al- 
way.  centered  around  one  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  the  topics  have 
been  “History  of  Maywood,” 
whicli  launched  the  i)roKram; 
“The  Library  Issue,”  just  com¬ 
ing  to  a  head  in  a  critical  de¬ 
cision  as  where  to  and  what 
kind  to  build;  and  “Will  May- 
woo(i  Have  a  Swimming  Pool?” 

At  (‘ach  »)f  these  assembly 
talks,  Mr.  I’ubin  brings  an  au¬ 
thority  on  tlie  subject  to  speak 
brietly  and  answer  <(uestions. 
For  the  first  .seminar,  iVIr.  Rubin 
brought  along  an  88-year-old 
Maywoodian  who  was  an  inval¬ 
uable  .source  of  community  his¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  Rubin  tied  it  together  by 
showing  the  students  the  news¬ 
paper  Our  Town  imblished  .some 
years  ago  to  commemorate  the 
start  of  a  Golden  Age  club  in 
town.  In  this  issue  was  a  feature 
story  on  the  octogenarian  and 
a  picture  of  him  in  1901  when 
he  was  a  20-year-old  AAU 
chainiiion. 

“The  iiicture  showed  his  mus¬ 
cled  .shoulders  closeup  and  the 
students  were  enthralled  with 
the  llashback,”  Mr.  Rubin  .says. 

Idea  Coiilest 

The  Richmond  (R.C.)  Rci'iew 
recently  got  much  mileage  out 
of  an  “idea”  contest  for  readers. 

The  ))ai)er  called  for  reader 
suggestions  and  offered  a  $20 
prize  for  the  best  ideas  to  im¬ 
prove  the  weekly.  For  three 
weeks  a  questionnaire  was  run 
in  the  Review  requiring  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  “like”  and  “dislike” 
question  l>ox  on  features  in  the 
paper.  Space  was  left  in  the 
questionnaire  for  suggested  im¬ 
provements. 

Publisher  Herbert  Gates  saw 
the  contest  value  not  so  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  securing 
sugge.stions  but  as  a  promotion 
stressing  the  many  features  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Review'.  “It 
also  provided  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  disgruntled  read¬ 
ers  to  get  their  complaints  off 
their  chests  and  feel  better  about 
it,”  he  .said. 

The  contest  gave  Mr.  Gates  a 
chance  to  evaluate  some  of  the 
changes  he  had  made  since  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Review  in  May, 
196.3.  His  first  move  then  had 
been  to  call  for  a  strong,  hard¬ 
hitting  news  policy  from  Editor 
Mickey  Carlton.  The  Review 
came  out  with  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  crusading  stories  and 
outspoken  editorials  which  built 
it  into  the  largest  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  west  of  Toronto. 

In  the  one  year,  it  went  from 
3,000  to  7,000*  paid. 

editor  8C  publisher 


W.  C.  Lewis  holds  his  $20  check 

from  the  Richmond  (B.C. )  Review 

for  winning  the  weekly's  "idea" 
contest. 

The  “idea”  contest  brought 
.■>00  rej)lies  and  the  readers  un¬ 
loaded  enough  beefs  to  last  a 
lifetime,  according  to  Mr.  Gates. 

These  w'ere  some  of  the  more 
far-out  suggestions; 

•  Assign  a  staff  rei)()rtcr  to 
cover  the  United  Nations  .ses¬ 
sions. 

•  Establish  a  “Review  Kitch¬ 
en”  where  recipes  could  be 
tested.  (“Doubtless  the  result  of 
a  typographical  omission  from 
a  recipe  on  our  women’s  page,” 
Mr.  Gates  informed.) 

•  Employ  a  cartoonist  such 
as  Norris,  the  popular  Fan- 
couver  Daily  Sun  artist. 

•  Carry  weekly  contests  with 
big  cash  prizes. 

The  major  complaint  w’as  that 
the  Review  was  too  sensational. 
“This  doubtless  stemmed  from 
the  paper’s  policy  of  playing  up 
hard  news  and  running  provoc¬ 
ative  editorials  on  controversial 
local  topics,”  Mr.  Gates  said. 

Many  excellent  suggestions 
were  received:  Publication  of  a 
gardening  column  for  suburban 
readers  (which  has  teen  adopt¬ 
ed)  ;  a  children’s  comer  (which 
may  be  adopted  if  space  per¬ 
mits;)  and  greater  emphasis  on 
sports  (which  Mr.  Gates  admits 
is  the  weekly’s  weakest  point). 

The  most  popular  feature  in 
the  Review  was  its  “Party 
Line”  column,  which  the  editor 
regarded  as  the  paper’s  “trash- 
can.”  This  feature  contained  all 
the  newsroom  trivia  that  came 
across  the  desk  in  the  course 
of  a  week  such  as  bazaars,  pink 
teas,  community  visitors,  vaca¬ 
tioning  citizens. 

for  June  13,  1964 


Contest  winner  was  W.  C. 
Lewis,  a  retired  civil  semant 
and  former  tnlitor  of  a  small 
weekly  sheet  i)ut  out  by  a  rate¬ 
payers  as.sociation  near  Ottawa. 
He  suggested  a  garden  column, 
crossword  puzzle,  more  council 
news,  local  cartoons,  features 
for  young  people,  local  fashion 
new’s,  more  school  news  to  sat¬ 
isfy  i)arents  of  the  area’s  10,000 
students,  and  a  continuance  of 
entirely  local  news  content.  Mr. 
Lewis  also  suggested  possible 
editorial  topics. 

• 

2  Coiiejo  Vallt*y 
Papers  Go  Daily 

Thoit.sand  O.^ks,  Calif. 

In  the  .same  week,  two  Conejo 
Valley  newspapers  switched  to 
daily  operation. 

Fred  Stannard,  jiublisher  of 
the  weekly  Conejo  Chronicle, 
moved  from  a  Wednesday  i>ub- 
lication  day  to  five  afternoons, 
with  Associated  Press  .service. 

He  was  four  days  ahead  of 
the  Conejo  News,  a  tri-weekly 
which  expanded  to  six  day.s — 
afternoons  Monday  through 
Friday  and  Sunday  morning. 
Guy  Runnion  is  the  editor. 

Both  i)apers  are  published 
here  in  a  rapidly  expanding  sub¬ 
urban  area  north  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  northeast  of 
Los  Angeles. 

• 

Siiikiirl)  Papers  Seinl 
Youth  to  J-Sehool 

Burlington,  N.J. 

The  Burlington  County  Press 
Association  has  announced  the 
winner  of  its  second  annual 
graduation  award  to  a  high 
school  .senior  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career.  The  $250 
cash  prize  will  go  to  Charles 
Dowling  who  will  enter  Rutgers 
University  in  the  Fall. 

The  two-year-old  association 
draws  its  membership  from  the 
six  daily  and  12  weekly  papers 
which  cover  Burlington  County, 
a  suburb  of  both  Trenton  and 
Philadelphia. 


Moilirral  Finaiirirr 
Buys  Weekly  Tabloid 

Montreal 

Jean-Louis  Leve.sque,  a  Mont¬ 
real  financier,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  tabloid  Le  Petit  Journal 
and  reports  indicate  that  tefore 
long  a  new  morning  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  may  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Le  Petit  .Journal  had 
teen  for  sale  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years. 

Ia'  Petit  Journal  comes  out 
on  Fridays  with  a  circulation 
of  2G3,0()0.  Published  at  the 
.same  i)lant  here  is  Le  Photo- 
Journal,  w  h  i  c  h  comes  out 
Wednesdays  and  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  183,000. 

• 

Nevada  Twiee-Weekiy 
Sleppiii*;  lip  to  Daily 

WlNNEMUCUA.  Nev. 

The  semi-weekly  Humboldt 
County  Bulletin  will  tecome  the 
Xei’ada  Daily  Bulletin  in  July, 
accoi’ding  to  Clayton  Darrah, 
))ublisher.  He  said  the  ])aper 
would  be  i)ublished  mornings 
Monday  through  Friday.  He  be¬ 
gan  imblishing  the  Bulletin  in 
1961  as  a  weekly.  It  l)ecame  a 
semi-weekly  several  months  ago. 
• 

‘Liberator’  Is  Due 

Denver 

A  new  weekly,  the  Liberator, 
will  appear  here  early  in  June, 
according  to  Richard  J.  O’Mal¬ 
ley,  who  said  his  paper  would 
te  ])ublished  on  Thursdays,  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  area  north 
of  Colfax  Ave.  from  Broadway 
St.  in  Denver  to  suburban  Au¬ 
rora.  Associated  with  him  are 
Russ  Durfee  and  Victor  C.  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Recipes  Take  TO  Pafies 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

More  than  300  entrants  in  a 
San  Luis  Obispo  Telegrarrv-Trib- 
une  cooking  contest  supplied 
recipes  and  features  for  a  40- 
l)age  tabloid  section. 


To  Political  Reporters 

If  you  attended  a  national  convention  with  a  front-run¬ 
ning  Presidential  candidate  as  his  one-man  brain  trust, 
you  could  assemble  no  more  comprehensive,  succinct  and 
authoritative  set  of  background  papers  on  the  1964  cam¬ 
paign  in  all  its  aspects  than  are  found  in  this  year's 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  202  296-6800 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


In  an  )>xpansion  nuivc,  Fairchild 
has  iust  relocated  its  Utiulon  news 
bureau  in  new  and  laijier  tiuarters. 
The  new  ottices  are  located  in  the 
\shley  House  huildintt  at  %  Hatton 
Garden,  providing:  approximately  j 
twice  the  space  formerly  occupied  j 
at  16  Berkeley  Street.  The  hiireau 
is  headed  hy  David  J.  Sawdey.  i 


W  hen  the  (diicapo  Home  Furnish-  | 
ings  Markets  get  under  wav  on  June 
14.  HOME  FIR.MSHINGS  DAH.'t 
will  have  its  usual  in-depth  n-port- 
ing  group  on  hand  to  c«tver  the  : 
showings.  The  Ghicago  news  hureau 
staff  will  have  the  added  assistance  ; 
of  New  Workers:  Lou  Gropp.  fashion  | 
editor:  Stanley  .‘'lorn,  furniture  edi-  i 
tor;  Edward  SlcGalM-.  Hwir  <-overing  | 
editor.  .jO.OOO  copies  of  the  papi-r  ■ 
will  he  shipped  hy  air  during  tin  I 
week-long  showings  to  he  distributed 
at  the  exhibition  buildings  and  in 
3.')  of  (Chicago's  lea<ling  hotels  and 
motels. 


FOOTWEAR  NEW'S  will  embark  on 
a  major  expansion  of  its  children's  ' 
fiMttwear  siTtion.  effeetive  with  the  | 
issue  of  June  18.  In  broad  terms, 
the  expansion  will  involve  greater  I 
eoverage  in  fashion,  fitting,  spot  • 
news,  merchandising  features  and  : 
photographs. 


Fairchild's  Directory  Division  has 
just  issued  two  more  of  its  Spring. 
1%4.  Directories  for  advanced  fall 
buying.  The  new  “Fabrics.  Trim¬ 
mings,  Services.  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies”  Directory  is  replete  with  11.- 
672  listings  of  merchandise  sources 
for  buyers,  and  the  current  “Lin¬ 
gerie.  Loungewear,  Corset  &  Bras¬ 
siere”  Directory  contains  ,A,.i.36  mei 
chandise  listings. 


Allrert  Mari,  modern  production  edi¬ 
tor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  has 
been  assigned  to  cover  the  American 
Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn,  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  June  12-14 
In  reporting  the  sessions,  he  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Murray  W  yche.  <  hief  of 
Fairchild's  Atlanta  hureau. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Ea*t  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pablitkcrt  of 

D«ily  Nawt  RKord.  Woman's  Wo.r  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarliat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Woar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


persons! 


S  Gratis  on  Fellowships 
In  Rome,  .Mexieo  City 

Minneapolis 

Three  f^raduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Minnesota  School  of 
Journali.sm  will  go  this  summer 
to  foreign  newspaper  jobs  under 
the  School’s  foreigpi  Fellowship 
program. 

Two  of  the  “fellows”  will  ro 
for  a  year’s  work  to  the  EiiRlish- 
laiiRuaRe  newspaper  in  .Mexico 
City,  the  .VcMt.s,  which  has  ju.st 
JointHl  the  proRram.  They  are 
Michael  Nickolay  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Janet  Alandelstam  of  Min- 
nea))olis. 

Larry  Pearson  of  Rohhinsdale, 
Minn.,  will  ro  to  the  Rome  Daily 
Aaurirati.  A  June  Rraduate,  he 
will  replace  Wayne  WaiiR.stad 
of  Minneapolis. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Marsh — from  state- 
house  reporter  to  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Topvka 
(Kans.)  Capital  and  State  Jaiir- 
nal,  succeedinR  Lee  Porter — 
now  Reneral  inanaRer  of  the 
Pittulmry  (Kans.)  Headliyht 
and  San  in  the  Stauffer  Rroup. 

♦  *  » 

J.  W.  CiLLA' — Akron  (O.) 
Beaeon  Journal  retail  adver- 
tisinR  salesman  for  17  years — 
retired  at  65. 

«  «  * 

Keith  R.  Whitmire — from 
state  desk  to  teleRraph  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

*  «  * 

Dale  M.  Walwark,  formerly 
with  UPI,  St.  Louis — to  public 
relations  department,  Hoefer, 
Dieterich  &  Brown,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  advertisinR  aRency. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Harrington,  a  one¬ 
time  classified  advertisinR  sales¬ 
man  —  now  assistant  manaRer 
of  labor  relations  at  the  Sew 
York  News. 

«  *  « 

Jerry  Langdon,  formerly  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  Times 
and  Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware 
County  Times — to  city  .staff, 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal. 


Pirriat  Milh'.s — from  city  staff 
to  City  Hall  beat,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  rejdacinR  JeI) 
Stout — now  at  the  Hartford 
bureau  of  UPI. 

4c  ♦ 

Bob  Edpa’.  assi.stant  to  the 
jiublisher,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — named  to  Ixiard  of 
trustees,  Hartford  ColleRe  for 
Women. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

.Arthik  W.  Brodeur,  UPI 
staffer  at  Bo.ston —  to  SpriiiR- 
field.  Mass.,  bureau  manaRer, 
replaciiiR  Thomas  A.  Crawford, 
Jr. — shifted  to  London. 

Frank  .Adams,  .staff  writer  on 
the  Norfolk  Viryinian  Pilot — to 
director  of  information  at  God¬ 
dard  ColleRe,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Treon — to  manaR- 
iiiR  editor  of  the  Miamisbnry 
(Ohio)  News,  a  weekly. 

♦  «  * 

Sam  Stringfellow,  news  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  station  KMHT, 
Mar.shall,  Tex. — to  assist  city 
editor,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

0*0 

Bill  Sanford,  Red  Bank  Rey- 
i.ster — elected  president  of  New 
Jersey  Associated  Press. 

«  4c  4e 

Mike  Konon — from  Reneral 
assiRnment  to  business  and  real 
estate  writer  for  the  San  Dieyo 
(Calif.)  Eveniny  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceedinR  Forrest  Lockard,  who 
ojiened  an  advertisinR  aRency. 

4c  4c  4c 

.Art  Emanuel,  chief  photoR- 
rapher  for  the  .Ashland  (Ohio) 
Times  Gazette — chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  Ohio  Press 
PhotoRraphers  Association. 

*  *  • 

Edward  G.  Dooley — from 
business  manaRer  of  the  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun,  to  advertisiny 
director  of  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat. 


New  Seripps  Leajriie 
Publisher.s  Naniefl 

Byron  E.  Jensen,  pubL.<her, 
Loyan.  (Utah)  Herald  Journal, 
is  newly  named  publisher  of  the 
Provo  (Utah)  Herald.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  L.  B.  (Jack)  Tackett,  re- 
tiriiiR  after  25  years  as  Herald 
publi.sher. 

This  transfer  set  off  a  -series 
of  chanRes  in  the  Scripjis  I.eaRue 
New.sjiapers’  division  headed  by 
Philip  E.  Swift.  J.  Frampton 
Collins,  became  Herald  Journal 
publisher.  Frank  Newell,  adver¬ 
tisinR  director,  Rosebery  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  took  Mr.  Collins’ 
former  assiRnment  as  adver¬ 
tisinR  chief  of  the  Provo  Herald. 

0*0 

Jim  MuKenna,  outdoor  <  ditor 
for  Booth  Newspajiers  in  Michi- 
Ran — retired.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Ray  Voss,  a  former  outdoor  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald. 

0  0* 

Charles  Mooshian — from  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Carroll  County  Times 
at  Westminster,  Md.  to  real 
e.state  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun,  succeedinR  Mal¬ 
colm  Allen — now  recreation 
editor  of  the  Sun. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Stuart  A.  Borden — from  the 
defunct  Li'mrt  (Ohio)  Citizen, 
the  Medina  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader 
Post  as  Reneral  manaRer. 

4c  4c  4( 

William  J.  Rush,  former  Ren¬ 
eral  manaRer  of  Central  Ohio 
PublishiiiR  Coinjiany,  London, 
Ohio — to  ailvertisiiiR  manaRer  of 
the  New  Milford  (Conn.)  Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gene  E.  Springer,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manaRer  of  the  Wil- 
liston  (N.  Dak.)  Herald  —  I'e- 
turned  to  the  Herald  in  the  same 
capacity  after  14  months  in 
radio  and  tv. 

0*0 

Walton  R.  Collins,  editorial 
writer — named  associate  editor 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  with  John  F.  Carroll, 
formerly  city  editor,  now  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gene  Foreman,  manaRinR  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Commer¬ 
cial — elected  president  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  AP  Association. 

4c  4c  4: 

John  Hoke,  former  editor  of 
i  the  San  Gabriel  (Calif.)  Sun — 

'  to  news  editor  of  the  Montebello 
I  (Calif.)  News. 

0  0* 

Joseph  Lowry — from  Reneral 
assiRnment  to  feature  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
maRazine. 


IRIS  LAKE  DRESS  PATTERNS 
and 

MARTHA  MADISON  needlework  service 

.  .  .  are  breaking  all  records  in  pattern  sales  and 
are  the  only  services  that  are  holding  the  price  line 
for  newspaper  readers.  Details  of  our  profit-sharing 
plan  are  available  on  request  without  obligation. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Pri«!%  Leiiius  Given 
ProiMotiuns  In  Rockford 

Rockford,  Ill. 

George  W.  Prior  has  been  ap- 
pointf  il  general  foreman  of  the 
Rockt'>rd  Morning  Star  and 
Regw*cr-Ri  public  engraving  de- 
partn  ent,  succeeding  Vinson  G. 
Curri^e,  engraving  foreman  for 
25  years. 

Mr.  Currise  retired  on  his 
65th  birthday  May  11,  but  will 
remain  on  the  engraving  staff 
for  a  time.  Mr.  Prior  has  been 
assistant  general  foreman.  This 
post  will  now  be  filled  by  Fred 
Lenius. 

iX  *  « 

Jim  Terhune  —  from  the 
hogattsport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  to  the  South  Bi-nd  (Ind.) 
Tribune  sports  staff,  replacing 
Bill  Fidati,  now  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Boline  —  from  dis¬ 
play  .staff  to  classifie<l  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Watsonville 
( (ial  i  f . )  Beg  is  t  er-Paja  rotiian. 

♦  *  * 

JosEi’H  Sherk — named  sports 
editor,  and  Jane  Brinson,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor,  Brcmcrtoyi  (Wash.) 
Sun.  Robert  Torseth  —  from 
sports  editor  to  news  desk. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  S.  Deacon,  investment 
editor  —  promoted  to  editor  of 
the  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ronald  A.  McEaciiern, 
now  executive  vicepresident  of 
Maclean-Hunter  Publishing  Co. 

9f(  i):  s|i 

Fred  Jarvie  —  named  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager,  Toledo 
(0.)  Blade,  with  PAUL  Tovey, 
retail  advertising  manager,  and 
Edward  Robots,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  for  general  advertising. 

♦  ♦ 

Michael  Born,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  Boston  —  named  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  at  Norwich 
University,  Vermont. 


Kelso  E.  Sturgeon — from  AP 
bureau  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  to 
AP  regional  sports  editor  in  the 
Atlanta  bureau. 

>x  *  * 

Jack  Williams,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Turin  City 
News-Record  at  Neenah-Men- 

asha,  Wis. — named  also  business 
manager,  replacing  Kenneth  E. 
Davis — now  assigned  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  area  operations  of  the 
Po.st  Corporation  of  Appleton, 
Wis. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Maidenburg,  executive 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal — elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Society  of 

Ohio. 

*  *  * 

E.  E.  Lewis,  a  former  news- 
jjaperman  in  Indiana  and  Oregon 
— liromoted  to  director  of  com¬ 
munication,  Gelman  Instrument 
Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  McPartlin,  former 
editor  of  the  New  Baltimore 

(Mich.)  Anchor  Bay  Beacon — 
to  editor  of  the  Richmond 

(Mich.)  Review,  replacing  Ed 
Spetmen — now  managing  editor 
of  the  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
News, 

*  «  * 

WiLUAM  0.  Bryant,  UPI 
bureau  manager  at  Birmingham 
— named  Alabama  News  Man¬ 
ager  for  UPI  at  Montgomery, 
succeeding  Donald  F.  Martin, 
who  will  study  at  Auburn  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  m 

Samuel  G.  Blackman,  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor  of  Associated 
Press — an  honoraiy  doctor  of 
letters  degree  from  Rutgers 
University,  his  alma  mater 
(1927). 

«  * 

James  E.  Hanson — from  city 
editor,  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun 
to  corporate  publications  staff 
of  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  at  Tacoma. 


GUILD  QUEEN — Joyce  Bryan  of  Miami,  Ra.,  reigning  Miss  American 
Beauty  of  the  International  Beauty  Congress,  will  be  official  hostess  of 
the  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
July  13-17.  She  will  participate  in  all  social  events. 


Jack  McClung — named  as¬ 
sistant  classified  manager  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Caroly.n  Carpentieri,  general 
news  reporter,  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  American,  will  attend 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  John 
MottaLINB — to  Waterbary  Re¬ 
publican  staff. 

*  *  * 

Selig  Adler,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  when 
it  ceased  publishing  last  October 
— now  managing  editor  of  Show 
magazine. 

*  ♦  * 

Ben  Davis,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 
— president  of  Alabama  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Association. 


W(K)DBRiDGE  A.  D’Oench,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
Cassatt  James,  of  New  York  — 
married  June  <>. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  general 
manager  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner — named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Corp. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Albert  Watts,  from  sports 
editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin,  to  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
succeeded  for  the  summer  by 
Pat  Bushey,  Washington  State 
University  journalism  student. 
Jim  Balch — from  the  Ellens- 
burg  (Wash.)  Record,  to  news 
staff,  U-B,  succeeding  Ted  Natt 
— now  on  the  Oregonian. 


e  are  to  be  ranked  as  a  “pro”  in  the 

Going  Up! 

newspaper  world.  We  work  best  for  buyers 

or  sellers  who  know  the  publishing  business 

POTOMAC  FEVER 

from  paper  mill  to  carrier  delivery. 

by  Jack  Wilson 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

...  Six  scintillating  paragraphs  doily  from  Washington  bring 
you  wit  and  satire  on  the  national  scene.  The  "Fever"  is  ot  a  new 
high  as  the  conventions  draw  near. 

/tmerica’s  Market  Place  for 

Daily  Newspapers 

May  we  sample  you  for  a  week? 

WASHINGTON  ....  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Old  School  Tie 


Most  Latin  terms  that  come  into  common  use  acquire 
sensible  English  plurals,  but  there  is  no  sipn  of  it  for 
alummis,  alumni,  alumna,  alumnae. 

Thus  care  is  required  to  use  the  terms  correctly. 
Alumnus  is  the  masculine  sinRular,  alumni  the  masculine 
plural;  alumna  the  feminine  sin^lar,  almmiae  the  fem¬ 
inine  plui'al. 

Verj'  often,  however,  alumni  is  applie<i  to  mixed 
groups  of  graduates  (the  alumni  of  the  university),  to 
the  possible  outrage  of  unreconstructed  Latinists. 

.\lumni  is  sub.standard  for  the  singular:  “He  is  an 
alumni  of  the  .state  college.”  alumnus. 


THIS  IS  HER  LIFE — Nolan  DeLaughter,  business  manager  of  the  News- 
Times  at  El  Dorado,  Aric.,  delivers  newspaper  album  to  Donna  Axum, 
Miss  America  1964,  a  hometown  girl. 


Wayward  Words 


‘Miss  America’  Receives 
Unique  Newspaper  Volume 


Loath  is  the  adjective  meaning  reluctant,  as  “I  am 
loath  to  criticize  him.”  Loathe  is  the  verb  meaning 
detest,  as  “I  loathe  spinach.”  The  correct  form  is  loath¬ 
some,  not,  as  sometimes  spelled,  loathcsome.  If  it  is  any 
comfort  to  readers  of  this  column,  this  latter  is  some¬ 
thing  I  found  out  when  the  publisher’s  editors  went  over 
the  manuscript  of  my  book,  TVords  on  Paper. 


El  Dorado,  Ark.  The  volume  contains  full  page 
When  Miss  America  returned  tearsheets  beginning  with  the 
to  her  hometown  to  appear  as  first  stor>'  released  by  the  El 
a  guest  soloi.st  with  the  South  Dorado  Chamber  of  Commerce 
.\rkansa.s  Symphony  early  this  on  October  15,  lS)fi3  and  con- 
month,  she  was  presented  with  tinning  through  October  31st. 
an  unusual  gift  from  the  News-  It  also  contains  the  entire  Miss 
Times  Publishing  Company,  America  edition  with  almost  8,- 
publishers  of  her  hometown  00(1  inches  of  paid  advertising 
newspai)ers.  along  with  complete  editions  on 

Nolana  De  Laughter,  business  Noveml)er  2nd,  3rd  and  4th. 

manager  of  the  News-Times,  ,,  ,  , 

,  ,  .  ...  (.uinplele  Life  Morv 

presented  Donna  .4xum  with  a  * 

bound  volume  of  full  page  tear-  Also  contained  in  the  book 
.sheets  of  each  news  release  con-  are  tearsheets  of  follow-up 
nected  with  the  Miss  America  stories  in  connection  with  the 
homecoming  on  Nov.  1,  19(>3.  hotel  fire  in  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
The  volume,  which  is  expected  ida,  from  which  Miss  America 
to  last  hundreils  of  years,  was  was  rescued,  front  page  tear- 
prepared  by  the  Arbee  Com-  sheet  from  the  New  York  Times 
pany.  Sterling,  N.  J.,  and  bound  and  tearsheets  of  full  .story  with 
by  Everett’s  Bindery  in  Bossier  pictures  from  Newark,  N.  J. 
City,  La.  Between  the  blue  covers  of  the 

The  newspaper  pages  were  book  are  pictures  and  stories  de¬ 
laminated  with  cellulose  acetate  picting  Donna’s  life  from  her 
film,  in  conjunction  with  rein-  biilh,  January  3,  1942,  (Donna 
forcing  tissue.  Before  the  pages  was  the  first  baby  born  in  Union 
were  laminated  with  the  cellu-  County  that  year)  until  her 
lose  film,  they  were  completely  triumphal  return  on  November 
immerseii  in  a  mildly  alkaline  1st. 

solution  for  an  extended  period  fhe  Miss  America  edition  in- 
of  time,  thus  neutralizing  the  eluded  stories  and  related  pic- 
acids  and  making  the  paper  tures  of  Donna  winning  her  first 
slightly  alkaline.  It  is  in  this  contest  at  age  15  as  a  member 
manner  that  chemical  deteriora-  of  a  musical  trio,  “The  Phili- 
tion  is  eliminated,  which  in  no  dons.” 

way  alters  the  appearance  of  it  could  be  said  that  22  years 
the  paper  or  ink.  are  contained  between  the  pages 

Bound  in  light  blue  type  buck-  of  the  book.  Years  filled  with 
ram,  the  book  bears  the  inscrip-  activities  of  a  young  girl  who 
tion  in  gold :  Donna  Axum,  Miss  knew  early  what  she  wanted  of 
America  1964,  Homecoming,  No-  life  and  set  about  to  achieve 
vember  1,  1963,  El  Dorado,  her  dream. 


Lloyd’s  is  the  name  of  the  underwriting  combine; 
Lloyd’s  of  London,  often  seen,  gaine<l  attention  from  the 
movde  of  that  name,  and  the  fatal  allure  of  alliteration 
did  the  rest. 


Although  some  dictionaries  show  masterful  and 
masterly  as  synonyms,  careful  usage  preserves  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  masterful  means  domineering  and  masterly 
means  skillfid.  “This  book  contains  a  collection  of  master¬ 
ful  photographs.”  masterly.  While  masterful  tends  to 
displace  masterly,  the  rev'er.se  is  not  so. 


The  idea  that,  with  reference  to  policemen,  officer 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  holding  a  rank,  such  as 
sergeant,  lieutenant,  or  captain,  may  have  merit,  but 
usage  does  not  .support  it.  Police  themselves  might  like 
to  see  cop  supplanted  by  police  officer,  a  term  of  more 
dignity.  At  any  rate,  all  policemen  are  officers  of  the 
law;  hence  the  justification  for  police  officer. 


A  period  of  is  usually  verbiage  before  a  specified 
inter\'al,  as  in  a  period  of  five  years. 


Petite  is  too  much  of  a  favorite,  perhaps,  in  connection 
with  bi-unettes.  Why  can’t  blondes  be  petite? 


The  predominant  spelling  of  the  slang  expression 
meaning  not  genuine  is  phony.  Phoney  may  come  from 
some  imagined  connection  with  phone. 


As  descriptive  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  and  like  legislative  groups,  all  that  remains  is 
for  powerful  to  be  incorporated  into  their  official  titles. 


^  V  '  j 

Semi-cyfindrical  press  for  the  growing  newspaper  in 
metropolitan  area.  Up  to  112  pages  on  collect  run. 
Unlimited  color  capacity.  Guaranteed  50,000  P.P.H.,  with 
usual  Goss  built-in  reserve.  Has  many  features  so  highly 
regarded  by  Goss  HEADLINER®  users. 


-,h.  NEW  Width  Qq35  "Metro-Offset" 


Approximately  May  1965,  Dubuque’s  favorite  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  will  be  rolling  from  its  new  4-unit, 
double-width  Goss  metro-offset  press  at  speeds  up  to 
50,000  P.P.H.  First  of  its  kind  in  American  newspaper 
production  history,  the  METRO-OFFSET  will  be  fully  equipped 
for  ROP  spot  and  multi-color  .  .  .  will  have  famous  Goss 


automatic  Reel-Tension-Paster  unit  with  new  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  .  .  .  and  its  heavy-duty  Goss  2:1  folder  will  handle 
easily  the  biggest  editions.  Look  for  more  news  of  the 
METRO-OFFSET— and  more  installations,  soon!  Goss  now 
offers  modern  web  offset  presses  for  every  circulation  range. 
To  be  sure  you  get  this  news,  mail  coupon  below’. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60650 


Specialists  In  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


iGl  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE  GOSS  DEXTER.  INC. 
"The  leader  m  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service 
J  and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world  wide 


The  Goss  Company,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
Please  put  me  on  your  list  to  receive  full  information  on  the  new  web-fed 
"METRO-OFFSET"  press.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in) ; 

Number  of  papers _ Total  Circulation _ 


No.  of  Weekly  issues. 


.No.  of  Daily  issues. 


Maximum  No.  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet. 


.Tabloid. 


Maximum  No.  color  pages  needed:  Spot  Color. 

Press  make  and  type  now  operated _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  name  and  title _ 

Street  Address _ 

City _ State _ 


.Multi-Color. 


.Zip  Code. 


Complex  communications  installation  completed 


CLEAR  LAKE,  TEXAS.  A  new  communications  network  produced  delivery  of  complex  communications  networks  Western  Electric 
and  installed  by  Western  Electric  is  now  ready  for  operation  at  makes  for  the  Bell  System. 

NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  here.  The  switching  com-  Throughout  the  enormous  job  at  Clear  Lake,  these  installation 
plex  has  3,700  telephone  lines,  800  of  which  con  be  direct  tie  men  and  many  other  Western  Electric  people  worked  closely 

lines.  In  the  tie-line  network  are  Cape  Kennedy,  NASA's  Wash-  with  personnel  from  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company, 

ington  Headquarters,  the  Missile  Test  Center  in  New  Mexico  contractor  for  all  telephone  equipment  used  at  the  Space  Center, 
and  four  major  prime  contractors.  This  allows  for  almost  instant  In  doing  this  important  work  for  the  U.S.  Government,  Western 
communications  among  these  vital  locations.  Electric  called  on  the  resources  and  experience  it  has  gained  as 

On-the-spot  installation  of  this  important  communications  link  a  member  of  the  nationwide  Bell  Telephone  System.  For  82 

was  carried  out  by  a  70-man  Western  Electric  crew.  They  are  years,  these  skills  have  been  ready  to  serve  America  whenever 

part  of  a  17,000-man  force  that  performs  the  final  step  in  the  and  wherever  needed. 


at  NASA  space  center  by  Western  Electric 


Giant  frames  (1.)  for  interconnecting  wires  ore  worked  on  by 
Western  Electric  Installer  John  Runnels.  He  was  one  of  70  men 
from  Western  Electric  who  helped  install  the  NASA  Space 
Center's  switching  network. 

1,600  acres  (2.),  some  22  miles  from  downtown  Houston,  is  the 
site  for  the  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  This  artist's  ren¬ 
dering  shows  how  the  60-building  complex  will  look  completed. 
Circuit  test  (3.)  is  performed  by  Western  Electric  Installer  Bob 
Smith.  He's  listening  in  with  earphones  to  make  certain  that 


telephone  connections  will  be  sure  and  clear. 

Banks  of  switches  (4.)  are  checked  out  by  Western  Electric 
Job  Supervisor  Bob  Byrd  (rear)  and  Installer  Emmett  Baucum. 
This  equipment  plays  an  important  role  as  back-up  for  the  main 
Centrex  system. 

Centrex  automatic  switching  (5.)  equipment  is  housed  in  the 
project  management  building  shown  above.  Jim  Creel,  NASA 
coordinator,  points  out  another  part  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  to  Western  Electric  Installer  Cecil  Curry.  /■"TilS. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  maker  of  telephone  equipment  for  the  bell  system 


ANPA  ^BEST  IDEAS’ 

Alton  Telegraph  Has 
Full  Paper  Layout 


A  chanRe-over  to  a  program 
of  laying  out  all  pages  of  each 
edition  has  help^  the  Alton 
(Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph  “im¬ 
prove  the  looks  of  the  paper, 
reiluce  the  amount  of  overset, 
and  avoid  late  pi*ess  starts,” 
according  to  Paul  S.  Cousley, 
editor. 

It  was  one  of  several  entries 
this  paijer  made  in  the  “Best  * 
Idea  of  the  Year”  competition 
conducted  hy  the  American 
Newsiiaper  Publishers  .\.ssocia- 
tion.  Some  other  ideas  submitted 
— imi)rovements  made  in  the 
e<litorial  page,  the  family  page, 
and  the  Saturday  church  news 
section — .seemed  to  stem  from 
the  “more  relaxed  atmosphere” 
that  followed  adoption  of  this 
new  dummying  policy. 

“Previously,  the  news  office 
dummied  pages  one  through 
four  as  well  as  the  sports  and 
family  pages,  while  makeiip 
men  in  the  composing  room 
placed  type  in  all  other  pages 
as  stories  of  the  proper  ap- 
))roximate  lengths  Wame  avail¬ 
able,”  the  competition  entry 
stated. 

The  Telegraph  plays  local 
news  hard  to  combat  neighbor¬ 
ing  competition.  This  requires 
a  minimum  of  time  copy.  Virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  paper  is  .set  the 
day  of  publication  or  the  after¬ 
noon  prior  to  publication.  To 
keep  classified  ad  fluctuations  to 
a  minimum,  a  deadline  of  11 
a.m.  was  set  and  only  ads  of 
five  lines  or  less  in  certain  cate¬ 
gories  are  accepted  then. 

Dummies  in  Triplicate 

Every  display  ad  is  now  dum¬ 
mied  by  the  retail  advertising 
office.  Dummies  are  made  in 
triplicate.  One  copy  goes  to  the 
composing  room,  one  to  the  news 
room,  and  one  is  retained  by  re¬ 
tail  ad.  Deadlines  on  retail  ads 
are  now  more  .strictly  enforce^l. 

Dummying  every  .story  in  the 
jiajjer,  the  news  i-oom  first 
makes  up  pages  with  the  least 
amount  of  news  space.  Early 
copy  generally  comes  from  out¬ 
lying  areas,  are  mostly  short, 
and  without  pictures.  All  stories 
are  .slugged  with  a  page  number. 

Each  completely  dummied 
))age  is  .sent  to  the  comjwsing 
room  and  teletype  ))erforators 
are  told  the  page  nuinl)er.  Thus, 
the  composing  room  makeup 
man  knows  when  .stories  for  a 
particular  page  are  t)eing  .set. 
It  al.so  allows  the  news  room  to 
track  of  the  amount  of 
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.space  already  filled  and  that  yet 
to  be  filled. 

A  schedule  for  rolling  pages 
has  been  set  at  10-minute  inter¬ 
vals.  The  last  page  is  rolled  at 
2:25  P.M. 

Results 

Listed  as  results  were:  im- 
l>roved  ajipearance;  curtailment 
of  overset;  elimination  of  late 
l)ress  starts;  and,  finally: 

“The  news  office  knows  where 
it  stands  in  filling  up  the  paper 
at  any  moment.  The  composing 
room  knows  that  all  coi)y  teing 
set  is  going  to  be  used;  and  the 
stereotyping  department  knows 
that  it  is  going  to  get  pages  on 
or  before  schedule  without  the 
last  minute  rush  that  was  usual 
prior  to  the  change.” 

Previously  .stories  for  the 
l>aper’s  Family  Page  were  set 
on  short  measure  hy  one  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  composing  room. 
Because  of  this,  the  operator 
l>ecame  swamjied  with  copy, 
necessitating  overtime  work, 
while  other  machines  had  little 
or  no  work.  Now'  all  type  is  set 
standard  column  w'idth,  cutting 
production  costs,  but  the  page 
is  given  an  even  lighter  look 
than  it  had  formerly  by  using 
eight  columns  in  the  regfular 
nine  column  space. 

The  same  idea  of  one-up 
makeup,  using  eight  columns  of 
type  on  nine  columns  of  .space, 
was  used  in  revising  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  New’  typography 
was  adopted  to  emphasize  local 
editorials.  Features  considered 
inappropriate  to  the  page  were 
eliminated  and  an  editorial  car¬ 
toon  added.  It  enabled  the  editor 
to  allot  more  .space  than  before 
to  the  popular  Readers  Forum. 

Oiange  in  Church  News 

A  change  the  Telegraph  made 
in  the  presentation  of  its  church 
news  in  the  Saturday  edition 
has  met  with  success,  Mr. 
Cousley  stated  in  another  entry 
in  the  com))etition  devoted  to 
this  improv’ement  idea. 

“In  the  new'  format  it  w’as 
decided  to  cover  religion  as  a 
living  force  in  human  life,  in 
addition  to  printing  routine 
church  news,”  the  competition 
entry  .stated. 

Previously  church  news  was 
run  indiscriminately  through¬ 
out  the  week.  Each  Saturday 
a  directory  of  church  services 
was  carriefl.  It  was  decided  to 
discontinue  the  directory.  To 


jirepare  for  the  changeover,  a 
form  letter  was  sent  to  all 
clergj'men.  Signed  by  John 
Focht,  news  editor,  the  letter 
.stated  in  part: 

“The  object  of  the  change  is 
to  provide  as  much  church  news 
as  possible  that  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  as  many  readers  as  pos¬ 
sible.  .  .  . 

“We  are  certain  that  every 
church  in  the  Telegraph  circu¬ 
lation  area  is  a  source  of  news 
of  interest  to  a  wde  segment 
of  the  community  aside  from 
its  ow’n  congregation.  (It  was 
.suggeste<l  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph  that  new’s  of  this  sort 
be  confined  to  the  regular 
church  bulletin.) 

“To  i)rovide  .space  .  .  .  the 
Telegraph  is  going  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  the  church  Sun¬ 
day  service  bulletin  ...  We 
l)elieve  these  bulletins  could  be 
rei)laced  profitably  from  both 
the  reader’s  and  the  church’s 
standpoint,  by  religious  news 
of  a  broader  and  more  dramatic 
impact.” 

Why  CJiange  Was  Made 

The  change  was  made,  Mr. 
Cousley  explained,  for  tw’o 
reasons : 

“1.  The  Telegraph  feels  that 
as  the  education  level  of  Amer¬ 
ica  rises  so  must  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  religious  news  change  to 
fit  this  new  climate.  .  .  .  We  are 
the  only  newspaper  in  our  re¬ 
gion  (to  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge)  which  carries  such  stories 
as  ‘Did  the  Jews  kill  Jesus 
Christ?’  and  ‘Could  the  Wind 
and  Terrain  have  Caused  the 
Red  Sea  to  Part  for  Moses?’  All 
this  was  accomplished  by  our 
ow'n  writers  interviewing  ex¬ 
perts  in  our  ow’n  backyard. 

“2.  The  Telegraph  believes 
religion  in  every  day  life  is  an 
interesting  and  newsworthy 
subject.  The  Telegraph  would 
rather  hav’e  a  story  from  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  religion  on  ‘How  to 
Stop  Hating’  (after  Kennedy’s 
assassination)  or  ‘The  Seventh 
Day  Adv'entists  Tell  You  How 
to  Stop  Smoking’  (after  the 
cigarette-cancer  report)  than  a 
score  of  features  on  ‘The 
Woman  Behind  the  Woman-of- 
the-Year  Award.’ 

“The  Telegraph  believes  the 
new’  section  has  added  stature 
to  the  newspaper,  but  more  im- 
l»ortant  it  has  served  its  read¬ 
ers.  We  now  have  a  reasonable 
dialogue  going  among  Protes¬ 
tants,  Jews  and  Catholics.  .  .  . 

“There  was  suspicion  at  first 
that  toes  would  be  stepped  on; 
but  it  ajjpears  (once  again) 
that  the  people  are  ahead  of 
the  information  media.  They 
read  without  rancor  why  Ba;)- 
tists  think  a  ‘showy’  observance 
of  Lent  is  unneeded,  or  why  the 
Jehovah  Witnesses  do 


.salute  the  flag.  None  o  this 
sounds  bad  when  writt  :i  in 
dialogue  tone  by  adept  news¬ 
men,  although  it  is  the  most 
difficult  writing  our  staffn  n  do. 

“We  believe  such  an  aj);  .  oach 
has  general  appeal.” 

• 

War  Memorial 
Finished;  Fund 
Started  in  194,> 

CLEjV  kland 

Standing  .50  feet  tall  in  the 
heart  of  Clev’eland  is  a  new 
War  Memorial  Fountain,  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Cleveland  Cress, 
endowed  by  its  readers  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea. 

Sculptured  by  Marshall  Fred¬ 
ericks,  a  former  Clev’elander 
now  living  in  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
the  $250,000  monument  features 
four  20,000-i)ound  granite  carv¬ 
ings,  a  10*2-foot  filigreed  bronze 
sphere  and  a  35-foot  bronze 
statue  of  a  man. 

Around  the  fountain  basin  is 
a  polished  granite  rim  contain¬ 
ing  bronze  plates  on  which  are 
etched  the  names  of  4068  Great¬ 
er  Clev’elanders  who  never  re¬ 
turned  from  the  two  wars. 

The  Press  launched  its  foun¬ 
tain  fund  19  years  ago.  The  goal 
was  $100,000  and  a  total  of 
$104,000  came  from  families  of 
serv’icemen  and  from  employes 
in  war  plants. 

A  shortage  of  critical  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  delayed  start  of 
the  monument  until  1955.  By 
then  material  costs  had  in¬ 
creased  and  kept  increasing,  but 
the  concept  of  the  fountain  was 
not  changed.  The  Press  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  $100,000,  the 
City  of  Cleveland  added  $41,000 
and  the  balance  of  the  $250,000 
came  from  private  sources. 

The  War  Memorial  Fountain 
w’as  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day. 
• 

S.F.  Club  Readies 
Speeial  Facilities 

San  Francisco 

The  Republican  convention 
will  draw  a  greater  press  corps 
than  any  jiast  gathering  here, 
reports  Rene  Cazenave,  presi¬ 
dent  of  San  Francisco  Press 
Club  and  managing  editor,  San 
Fram-isco  News  Call  Bulletin. 

The  Press  Club  will  iirovide 
a  greater  welcome  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  G.  Max  Moore,  club  chair¬ 
man,  rei)orls  plans  for  an  offi¬ 
cial  jiarty  as  agents  for  the  host 
committee.  He  also  lists  extra 
refreshment  facilities,  special 
j*rograins  and  a  Black  Cat  sou¬ 
venir  for  each  accredited  mem- 
b  r  of  the  ])ress  corps. 


not 
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and  in  Sweden,  too- 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


There’s  not  much  difference  between  Sweden  and  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  good  newspaper  printing.  And— the  reason’s  very 
simple.  If  the  stereotype  department,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  run  by  crafts¬ 
men,  invariably  they’ll  use  Wood  Flong  mats.  Since  mats  are  our  only 
product  ...  if  we  can't  offer  the  world's  finest  mats,  we  wait  till  we  can! 


SUPtR  f  LONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPtR  f  LONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
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One  piec*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Office:  S6t  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7*2960 
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How  I  Got  Readers 
For  Editorial  Page 


By  Everett  A.  Streit 

Kditur,  Clinton  (Iona)  Herald 


(Following  is  condensed  from 
an  entry  made  by  the  Herald 
in  the  “Best  Idea  of  the  Year” 
competition  conducted  hy  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.) 

A  mechanical  emergency,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  matter  of  days  by  an 
article  so  poorly  printed  in 
colored  ink  it  was  practically 
illegible,  provided  me  with  my 
first  clue  that  from  a  reader- 
ship  standpoint  our  editorial 
page  might  not  be  worth  the 
paper  it  was  printed  on. 

The  mechanical  breakdown 
forced  us  to  go  to  press  without 
the  editorial  page.  I  braced  my¬ 
self  for  the  flood  of  complaints 
I  w’as  sure  would  engulf  the 
office.  A  flood?  Not  even  a  drop 
of  distress  was  discernible. 

One  w’eek  later  I  decided  to 
experiment,  intrigued  by  the 
installation  of  a  new  portable 
color  unit.  I  used  a  9-column 
banner  in  blue  on  the  editorial 
page  and  utilized  the  same  color 
in  alternate  paragraphs  of  the 
story.  The  only  trouble  was  the 
paragraphs  in  blue  couldn’t  be 
read.  That  night  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  was  a  nightmare  of 
telephone  calls  and  visits  from 
irate  subscribers.  Their  snide 
remarks  about  non-readability 
made  the  air  as  blue  as  the  color 
of  the  message  they  had  missed. 
Color  had  caught  attention — not 
my  beautiful  writing. 

Old  ^'ay  Cijslly 

I  was  out  of  arguments  to  de¬ 
fend  the  old  way  of  handling 
the  editorial  page,  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one  of  the  most 
costly  in  the  newspaper.  I  was 
sure  that  if  an  editor  can  be 
brilliant,  dramatic  and  soul¬ 
stirring  every  day  and  if  the 
business  office  gives  him  a  blank 
check  to  cover  the  costs  of  offer- 
ing:s  by  the  great  columnists 
and  maintaining  special  news 
bureaus  there  is  no  problem. 
Readers  don’t  dare  miss  such 
a  page. 

There  was  one  course  open — 
try  to  attract  readers  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  format  daily  and  trying 
to  surpri.se  them  w’ith  a  new 
product  every  day  just  as  time¬ 
ly  and  lively  as  page  one. 

I  began  to  use  those  tools 
which  are  readily  available  in 
most  newspaper  offices  —  96 
point  banner  lines,  color,  illus¬ 
trated  local  editorials  and  timely 
wire  pictures  to  accompany 


“think”  ))ieces.  To  make  the 
page  distinctive,  I  switched  over 
to  an  8-column  format  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  9  in  the  rest  of 
the  paper. 

Signposts  throughout  the 
pa]ier  directetl  readers  to  the 
editorial  page.  Red  lines  on  page 
1  called  attention  to  what  we 
considered  important  features 
on  the  page.  At  ev’ery  oppor¬ 
tunity  cross-reference  key  lines 
link  spot  news  stories  with 
columns  or  think  pieces  on  the 
editorial  page.  This  helps  keep 
the  page  timely. 

Picture  Material 

The  picture  wire  is  .scanned 
each  day  for  photos  which  can 
be  used  to  illustrate  editorial 
page  features.  Local  art  is  used 
wherever  possible  to  emphasize 
editorial  breast-thumping  for 
some  major  civic  improvement 
project. 

There  was  an  interesting  by¬ 
product  of  this  new  make-up 
approach.  In  attempting  to  sur¬ 
prise  my  readers  daily,  I  un¬ 
wittingly  developed  a  suiTirising 
change  in  my  own  philosophy 
about  the  function  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

I  discarded  the  belief  that  to 
be  effective  an  editorial  page 
must  .shake  its  fist  in  the  read¬ 
ers’  faces  day  after  day  in  an 
effort  to  intimidate  them  into 
agreeing  that  the  newspaper’s 
stand  on  various  issues  is  the 
only  .sensible  one  and  anyone 
disagreeing  is  a  nut. 

I  began  to  question  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  thinking  it  manda¬ 
tory  to  publish  a  local  editorial 
daily.  Now  I  wait  until  I  have 
something  important  to  say  and 
am  sure  I  know  what  I’m  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

What  it  boils  dowm  to  is  that 
we’re  striving  for  more  reader 
participation,  less  publisher 
dictation. 

Opposite  Stands 

One  way  to  encourage  reader 
participation  is  to  take  stands 
opposite  to  the  newspaper’s 
official  viewpoint,  which  I  do  in 
my  column.  The  readers  love  it. 
I  have  little  trouble  disagreeing 
at  least  once  a  week  with  our 
one  major  columnist.  Drew 
Pearson. 

We  make  an  effort  to  repro¬ 
duce  on  the  page  editorials  from 
other  papers  exactly  opposite 
to  our  views.  They  often  pro¬ 


voke  a  third  viewpoint  from 
readers,  increasing  the  number 
of  letters  to  the  editor. 

When  the  Herald  won  the 
196.8  Inland  Daily  Press-Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  Award  for 
community  .ser\’ice,  we  ran  a 
picture  of  the  trophy  with  the 
headline  stating  that  lots  of 
people  owned  a  piece  of  it.  In 
14-j)oint  type  we  expressed  the 
thought  that  if  the  public  had 
not  supported  a  recent  ho.spital 
drive  the  Herald  probably 
would  not  have  won  the  award. 
.4nd,  of  course,  we  invited 
readers  to  the  office  to  inspect 
their  trophy  —  direct  reader 
)>articipation  with  the  editorial 
page. 

I  will  l>e  the  first  to  admit 
that  many  of  our  editorial  pages 
will  not  win  typography  prizes. 
But  I  find  comfort  in  the  fact 
thero  are  few  typographers 
among  our  rapidly  increasing 
li.st  of  sub.scribers. 

We’ve  never  i-egretted  chang¬ 
ing  our  editorial  page  formula 
from  “Three  D”  —  Dignified, 
Dull,  and  Disregarded  —  to 
“Three  S” — Sassy,  Surprising 
and  Satisfying. 


Larfier  Press  Box 
For  Lottery  Race 

Salem,  N.  H. 

When  New  Hampshire’s  first 
sweepstakes  race  is  run  at  Rock¬ 
ingham  Park  here.  Sept.  12, 
with  a  $125,000  purse  and  small 
fortunes  for  holders  of  lucky 
tickets  on  the  event,  there  will 
be  a  new  press  box  waiting  to 
.seat  80  newspapennen. 

Bill  Steai’ns,  publicity  director 
for  the  track,  said  the  new  .sec¬ 
tion  will  be  located  directly  in 
front  of  the  pre.sent  press  box. 

Asked  if  Rockingham  will 
provide  anything  resembling  the 
mint  juleps  popular  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby,  Mr.  Stearns  re¬ 
plied: 

“We’re  going  to  mi.x  vodka 
with  New  Hampshire  cider 
(about  the  only  thing  it  will  mix 
with)  and  call  it  ‘White  Moun¬ 
tain  Mist’.” 


Tlie  Check  Is  Passed 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

John  K.  Quad,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Home  News,  presented 
the  newspaper’s  check  for  $2,400 
to  Gilbert  L.  Finne,  president  of 
Retarded  Children,  Raritan 
Valley  Unit.  The  donation  rep¬ 
resented  net  profits  from  the 
sale  of  the  Associated  Press 
book,  “The  Torch  Is  Passed,” 
which  relates  the  four  days  in 
November  beginning  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  assassination. 
The  Home  News  has  sold  and 
distributed  more  than  12,250 
copies  of  the  book. 


Pro-Wirges 
Group  Buys 
His  Weekly 

Little  Rock,  Vrk. 

.A  new  coriioration  who.^e  of¬ 
ficers  have  been  active  in  light¬ 
ing  the  Conway  County  iiolitical 
establishment  and  who  are 
friendly  to  crusading  editor 
Gene  Wirges  has  iiurchased  his 
former  wet*klies,  the  Morrilton 
Democrat  and  Perrn  County 
Xcu's. 

The  news])a|)ers,  iiublished 
jointly,  have  lieen  ownetl  since 
December  by  Ti'ansj)ortation 
Projierties  Inc.,  which  took  con¬ 
trol  as  an  aftermath  to  the 
legal  and  financial  difficulties  of 
Mr.  Wirges.  (E&P,  Dec.  7, 
1968.) 

Mr.  Wiigcs  bought  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  in  1957.  While  editor,  he 
attacked  the  county’s  political 
machine,  (larticularly  Sheriff 
Marlin  Hawkins,  and  lost  two 
libel  suits,  one  for  $75,000  and 
one  for  $200,000. 

The  group  which  has  jiur- 
chased  the  jiapers  includes  Ger¬ 
ald  Laux,  co-owner  of  a  chain 
of  shoe  stores;  Dr.  Charles 
Wells,  a  physician,  and  II.  J. 
Mobley,  owner  of  a  drug  store. 

Mr.  Laux  is  a  member  of  the 
Better  Government  League.  L. 
Kohler  O’Brien,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  League  and  a  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  county 
treasurer,  will  be  advertising 
and  office  manager  of  the  pa- 
jiers.  The  staff  will  also  include 
Mrs.  Wilma  Goggans,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Democrat. 

Clifton  T.  Wells,  outgoing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Democrat,  ran  the 
newspapers  on  a  lease  basis  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  Properties. 

Mr.  Wirges  and  his  wife  were 
recently  hired  by  Arkansas  Re- 
jiublicans  to  edit  the  Arkmum 
Government  Civic  <fe  Industrial 
Diifest  and  Buyers  Guide,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  Two  Party  System, 
a  mechanism  of  Winthrop 
Rockefeller,  millionaire  cattle¬ 
man  who  is  running  for  Gov- 


House  Okays  Fun, Is 

’s  check  for  $2,400  For  Market  Service 
inne,  president  of  W’asiiington 

ildren,  Raritan  The  House  voted  May  20  an 
["he  donation  rep-  appropriation  of  $5,182,665,000 
profits  from  the  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
Associated  Press  ture,  after  defeating  an  amend- 
orch  Is  Passed,”  ment  (256  to  101)  offered  by 
the  four  days  in  Rep.  Paul  Findley  (R.-Ill.)  to 
nning  with  Presi-  delete  funds  for  the  controver- 
f’s  assassination,  sial  Market  News  Sei-vice.  The 
!ws  has  sold  and  departmental  budget  provides 
ore  than  12,250  an  increase  of  $135,000  for  the 
K)ok.  wire  service. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  1964 


Who  makes 
puncture-sealing  tires 
that  laugh  at  wear 


and  care-free 
new  fabrics  with 
fashion  flair? 


Make  it  better.That’s  our  credo 
at  General  Tire,  in  every  field 
we’re  in.  In  tires,  the  result  is 
the  puncture-sealing  Dual  90, 
the  unbelievable  tire  that 
laughs  at  wear  and  lets  you  forget  flats.  A  unique  triple 
sealant  does  it  -seals  punctures  instantly,  permanently, 
as  you  drive.  And  you’ll  be  driving  thousands  of  extra 
care  free  miles,  thanks  to  General  Tire’s  exclusive  new 
Duragen  rubber. 

Care-free  too  is  the  word  for  furniture  upholstered  in 
General  Tire’s  glove-soft  Vinelle.'  It  is  nearly  indestruct¬ 
ible.  But  what’s  even  more  important  is  Vinelle’s  new 


beauty!  Texture  like  Bangkok  silk.  Like  Florals  (so  very 
“in”  this  year).  Even  like  hand-woven  cane.  No  wonder 
America’s  top  designers,  stylists  and  decorators  have 
designs  on  our  Vinelle. 

What’s  the  secret  of  General  Tire’s  success  in  such  diverse 
fields?  A  climate  of  unlimited  challenge  our  10,242 
scientists. 

Worldwide  creative  capability  like  this  serves  the  public, 
industry  and  government.  In  Rubber.  Aerospace.  Chemicals. 
Plastics.  Glass  fibers.  Sporting  goods.  Metals.  In  Radio  and 
TV  broadcasting. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  St  RUBBER  CXJMPANY,  AKRON.  OHIO 


“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


There’s  real  opportunity  for  growth  and  profit,  setting  mixed  composition  on  Model 
F  &  G  Intertypes  equipped  for  automatic  operation  from  standard  six-level  tape. 
□  Unique  design  features  of  Intertype  Mixers  make  them  especially  well  suited 
for  tape  operation — permit  mixing  two-letter  matrices  from  two  adjacent  maga¬ 
zines  with  minimum  impulses  for  railing,  shifting  and  quadding.  They  give  you 
real  “Up  Time’’  performance.  Ask  your  Intertype  representative  to  explain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  setting  mixed  composition  on  tape-operated  Model  F  &  G  machines. 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

A  Division  of  Harris  intertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Intertype  News  Gothics 


Interlype  is  a  registered  trademark 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  ANPA  RI 
‘RODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 

N.Y.  TIMES  EXPERIMENT 

Automatic  Underlays 
Make  Better  Halftones 

IJy  Rick  FritMlinaii 


Pl3nt  *  Equipment 


A  vay  of  producing  sharper 
halftone  news  enpravings  for 
newsi)apers  was  outlined  this 
week  at  the  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  Xcw  York 
Time^'. 

Richard  Compton,  quality  con¬ 
trol  engineer  for  the  Times, 
gave  E&P  a  preview  of  the 
Times  ANPA  presentation  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  got  under¬ 
way.  His  newspaper  has  been 
experimenting  the  past  four 
months  with  the  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
‘Makeready”  process  as  an 
automatic  underlay  for  halftone 
news  engravings. 

The  Times  took  pictures  from 
its  usual  sources  and  reproduced 
them  in  its  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  by  using  .032"  zinc  with 
the  3M  “Makeready”  material 
positioned  between  the  zinc  en- 
graxnng  and  the  lead  stereo 
base.  This  differed  from  the 
usual  process  of  making  pic¬ 
tures  on  .065"  zinc  and  mount¬ 
ing  them  directly  to  lead  stereo 
bases. 

Looking  for  Improvement 

This  experiment  came  about 
because  the  Times  production 
department  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  reproduction  quality  of  its 
halftones.  The  Times  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  a  semi-auto¬ 
mated  process  to  achieve  the 
benefits  of  bumping  a  cut  with 
as  little  extra  work  and  cost 
as  possible. 

As  a  result  of  a  trip  to  last 
fall’s  photo-engravers’  conven¬ 
tion  in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  and  Howard  Leffel,  Times 
engraving  general  foreman,  be- 
eame  interested  in  the  3M 
"Makeready”  process. 

“We  were  informed  by  3M 
that  although  their  process  was 
aidely  used  in  magazine  print¬ 
ing  as  an  overlay,  and  by  na¬ 
tional  four-color  mat  services, 
it  had  never  been  used  in  this 
tountry  by  newspaper  letter- 
press  printing  operations,”  Mr. 
Com))ton  said.  “The  process  has 
been  used  in  magazines  for  the 
past  couple  of  years  with  the 
Dakeready  positioned  under  the 


impression  blanket  in  register 
with  the  plate. 

“Although  3M  could  offer 
little  experience  in  applying  the 
makeready  to  newspajoers  as  an 
underlay,  they  were  pleased  at 
the  prospect  of  experimenting 
with  it  and  supplied  us  with  the 
necessary  developing  machine 
and  an  ample  supply  of  material 
to  experiment  with.” 

As  Mr.  Compton  described  it, 
the  3M  “Makeready”  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  process  which  dis¬ 
tributes  correct  molding  pres¬ 
sure  and  consequently  jirinting 
pressure,  according  to  the  tonal 
value  of  the  engraving.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thermoplastic  coating 
on  a  paper  backing.  The  coating 
contains  a  heat  activated  agent. 
“It’s  a  blowing  agent,  an  ex¬ 
panding  gas,  actually,”  Mr. 
Compton  explained. 

The  process  is  accomplished 
by  simply  passing  the  printed 
“Makeready”  under  a  high  in¬ 
tensity  infra-red  lamp  of  the 
3M  exposure  unit.  When  the 
“Makeready”  proof  is  fed 
through  the  exposure  unit,  for 
about  a  minute,  the  gas  in  the 
“Makeready”  paper  expands  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  ink 
on  the  surface  of  the  sheet.  A 
solid  black  or  shadow  area  has 
a  maximum  expansion  of  .008". 
A  white  or  highlight  area  has 
no  expansion  and  the  middle- 
tones  expand  proportionately. 

“The  infra-red  light  expands 
the  gas,”  Mr.  Compton  said. 
“It’s  a  heat  transfer  action  be¬ 
tween  the  infra-red  light  and 
the  carbon  in  the  ink.  More 
carbon,  more  expansion.  No 
carbon,  no  expansion.  The 
middle  tones  are  in  proportion, 
zero  to  maximum  expansion.” 

Pull  Proofs 

The  first  step  in  the  process 
is  to  pull  a  proof  from  the  en¬ 
graving,  using  the  special  3M 
“Makeready”  material.  This  is 
similar  to  the  normal  method  of 
pulling  proofs  on  newsprint. 

“The  zinc  flat  is  still  in  one 
piece  and  not  individual  cuts,” 
Mr.  Compton  said.  “Since  we 
used  both  .032"  and  .065"  zinc 
material,  an  additional  piece  of 


.032"  metal  is  used  on  the  bed 
of  the  proof  press  to  compensate 
for  the  thinner  engraving  used 
with  the  “Makeready”  process. 
Since  pre-cut  makeready  ma¬ 
terial  is  used,  the  pulling  of  the 
proofs  takes  no  longer  than 
normal.” 

Mr.  Compton  wamed  that 
when  the  makeready  proof  is 
removed  from  the  proof  press, 
care  must  be  taken  in  handling 
so  as  not  to  smear  the  ink  on 
the  proof. 

The  makeready  proof  is  then 
exposed  in  the  infra-red  ex¬ 
posure  unit  described  above  and 
the  makeready  sheet  is  trimmed 
to  match  individual  cuts.  “This 
operation  is  the  most  time-con¬ 
suming  of  any  of  the  operations 
in  the  process,”  Mr.  Compton 
said.  “The  time  reciuired  will 
fluctuate  with  the  number  of 
cuts  on  the  sheet.” 

The  original  zinc  engraving 
from  which  the  makeready  cut 
was  made  is  then  coated  on  the 
back  side  with  a  thin  layer  of 
wax  using  a  Schaefer  waxing 
machine.  This  wax  is  applied  in 
a  waffle  pattern  and  the  mount¬ 
ing  principle  is  more  by  suc¬ 
tion  than  adhesive,  according  to 
Mr.  Compton.  “We  use  this 
same  method  for  mounting  our 
.065"  halftone  zinc  cuts  directly 
to  the  stereo  base,”  he  said. 
“Our  halftone  plastic.  Electro 
or  boiler  plate  ads  are  all 
mounted  in  this  same  manner.” 

Control  Base  Height 

He  claimed  this  method  was 
much  superior  to  using  tape  be¬ 
cause  tape-mounted  cuts  became 
wavy  after  successive  moldings 
and  gave  poor  reproductions. 

The  makeready  material  is 
then  mounted  to  the  underside 
of  the  zinc  engraving  from 
which  it  was  made  with  the  ex¬ 
posed  side  aw'ay  from  the  zinc 
so  that  it  is  in  perfect  register 
with  the  copy.  Mr.  Compton 
said  this  operation  takes  ap¬ 
proximately  one  minute  for  each 
cut. 

The  cut  containing  the  make¬ 
ready  material  is  now  mounted 
to  the  stereo  base  by  normal 
blocking  procedure.  Strips  of 
.0015"  adhesive  transfer  tape 
are  used.  “Using  tape  at  this 
point  does  not  hurt  reproduc¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Compton  said,  “since 
the  makeready  and  a  layer  of 
w’ax  are  between  it  and  the 
zinc.” 

The  stereo  base  is  color-coded 
with  a  red  dye  to  distinguish 
the  two  different  heights  of  base 
required  for  processing  .065  and 
.032  engravings. 


Aftei-  conducting  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  using  various  thick¬ 
nesses  of  makeready  material, 
zincs  and  base  material,  the 
Times  finally  achieved  satis¬ 
factory  results  using  the  .010" 
thick  3M  “Makeready,”  .032" 
zinc,  and  stereo  base  material  of 
.876  plus  or  minus  .001". 

“Control  of  the  base  height 
l)ecomes  very  important  and  is 
one  of  the  prime  elements  of  our 
quality  control  i)rogram,”  Mr. 
Compton  said.  “When  the 
mounted  cut  goes  in  for  mold¬ 
ing,  it  actually  measures  over¬ 
size  by  gauge.  However,  the 
molding  operation  compresses 
the  underlay  and  the  zinc  to  a 
final  measurement  of  .918"  to 
.919"  in  the  highlight  areas  and 
up  to  .922"  in  the  shadow  areas. 
It  is  nonnal  for  our  pages  to 
be  molded  about  12  times  in  the 
course  of  a  night’s  operation. 

“The  end  result  in  molding 
the  mat  is  automatic  and  per¬ 
fect  register.  Increased  molding 
piessure  is  in  the  shadow  areas 
—  the  solids  —  and  decreased 
pressure  is  in  the  highlights. 
The  end  result  is  carried 
through  into  the  stereoplate  and 
onto  the  press.  The  printing  re¬ 
sult  is  increased  contrast  be¬ 
tween  shadow  and  highlights. 
Shadows  are  blacker,  highlights 
are  whiter.  And  we  get  half¬ 
tones  of  more  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  and  better  contrast.” 

Mr.  Compton  wamed  that  the 
subject  material  contained  in 
the  picture  had  a  big  effect  on 
the  end  result  of  the  bumping. 
“If  the  copy  consists  mainly  of 
middle  tones,  the  bumping  is 
not  as  noticeable  as  in  copy 
having  greater  contrast.” 

Mr.  Compton  said  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  bumping  a  cut 
helps  reproduction.  “Some  pa- 
l)ers  bump  a  cut  by  hand,  cut¬ 
ting  a  template  from  gum  paper 
and  pasting  on  the  underside  of 
the  cut  in  the  darker  areas 
prior  to  molding.” 

This  procedure  was  usually 
satisfactory,  he  added,  but  it 
was  time-consuming,  required 
the  cut  to  be  free  from  the  base 
material,  and  was  expensive  if 
done  well.  “Also,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  underlay  vary  in 
thickness  according  to  the  tone 
quality  at  every  given  point 
with  this  type  of  bumping.” 

He  pointed  out  that  unlike 
the  results  obtained  by  hand¬ 
cutting  a  paper  template  as  an 
underlay,  the  3M  “Makeready” 
process  gives  the  bumping  effect 
through  the  middletones  as  well 
as  the  darker  tones. 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Underlays 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


Another  coinnion  method  of 
bumping  described  by  Mr. 
Compton  was  underlaying  the 
stereoplate  in  the  press  room. 
He  said  this  was  a  Rood,  last 
ditch  method  to  Ret  a  cut  to 
print  except  that  it  not  only 
built  up  the  black  areas  but 
pushed  up  the  hiRhliRhts,  caus- 
iuR  them  to  i)rint  Rrey  rather 
than  white. 

Pressroom  undelayiiiR  al.so 
caused  downtime,  accordiiiR  to 
Mr.  Compton.  “The  decision 
must  be  made  whether  to  under¬ 
lay  first  and  then  stop  and  take 
it  off  or  vice  versa.  In  either 
case,  it  causes  the  loss  of  pre¬ 
cious  production  time,  the  possi¬ 
ble  loss  of  sheets  and  increased 
waste.” 

One  result  of  the  3M  “Make- 
ready”  process  at  the  Times  has 
been  that  underlayiiiR  in  the 
pressroom  has  been  reduced 
about  45  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  Compton  stated  the  3M 
“Makei'eady”  process  Rave  con¬ 
sistently  better  printed  results. 
“Even  when  a  cut  is  poorly 
printed  with  excessive  ink  or 
impression  offset,  the  under- 
layed  cut  will  still  reproduce 
noticeably  better  than  the  non- 
underlayed  cut.” 


Since  the  Times  made  the 
jn  ocess  a  part  of  its  normal  op¬ 
eration,  it  is  underlayinR  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  all  its  newstones 
without  the  need  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  overtime  or  additional 
manpower  in  the  i)hoto  enRrav- 
inR  department  where  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  handled.  The  Times  uses 
the  3M  “Makeready”  process  in 
its  new.stones  only  and  not  for 
any  halftone  ad  copy.  It  aver- 
aRes  17,000  square  inches  of 
newstones  j)er  week.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  are  processed 
with  the  makeready  material. 

“Time  is  the  onl.v  dictatinR 
factor  in  whether  we  use  the 
3M  ])rocess  in  our  newstones,” 
Mr.  Com])ton  said.  “We  won’t 
use  it  on  the  last  eiRht  or  ten 
cuts  that  Ro  into  the  paper,  on 
the  late-breakiiiR  news.  We 
can’t  take  the  time.  But  we  will 
use  it  on  PaRe  One  if  time 
l)ermits.” 

Cost  of  Material 

The  3M  material  costs  65 
cents  per  square  foot,  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  said.  Weekly  cost  for  the 
material,  includinR  25  percent 
for  waste,  is  approximately  $56. 
“However,  we  obtain  a  weekly 
savinR  of  $16  by  usinR  the 
thinner  .032"  zinc,”  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  pointed  out.  “Therefore,  our 
w’eekly  costs  for  10,000  square 
inches  of  bumped  newstones  in¬ 
cludinR  waste  is  about  $40.” 


:  o 
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AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
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Register  Controls 

Insetters 

Folders  and  Deliveries 


HUGK 


Flying  Paster  Reels 
Web  Vacuum  Metalizers 
Specialty  Presses 


Huck  Company 
Huck  Design  Corp. 

72  West  45  St. 

New  York  10036 

Huck  Entwicklung  GmbH. 
Darmstadt, .  Germany 


Huck  Co.,  Inc. 

620  Industrial  Ave. 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 


He  said  the  developing  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  one-time  cost  of  $1,- 
645. 

Mr.  Compton  l)elieves  the 
adoption  of  the  3M  “Makeready” 
process  by  newspapers  can  still 
be  improved  upon  but  he  feels 
it  has  been  extremely  helpful  to 
the  Times  in  printing  better 
looking  new'stones.  Several  other 
newspapers,  noting  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  Times  newspictures,  in¬ 
quired  al)out  it  and  some  have 
started  using  the  3M  process. 

“Our  own  management  has 
l)een  highly  pleased  with  the 
increa.sed  reproduction  quality 
of  our  pictures,”  Mr.  Compton 
.said.  “And  we  recently  received 
an  unsolicited  memo  from  our 
Sunday  resort  editor,  saying: 
‘Now'  that  we  can  actually  see 
our  pictures  in  the  paper,  we 
shall  have  to  get  even  better 
pictures’.” 

• 

Oflfsel  Provitled 
Futefiil  Laiincliiii^ 

Thousands  Oaks,  Calif. 

All’s  w'ell  now  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Conejo 
News  and  Simi  Valley  Sun,  but 
the  first  day  of  offset  output 
came  to  be  knowm  as  fateful 
Friday. 

Trouble  began  as  soon  as  Roy 
Pinkerton,  editor  emeritus ; 
Julius  Gius,  editorial  director, 
and  Harry  Green,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manger  of  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers  pushed  the  start 
button  for  the  first  run  of  the 
JPSN  group’s  first  offset  plant. 

A  plate  promptly  popped  out 
of  its  clamp.  'The  web  broke. 
Another  plate  popped.  The  web 
broke  again. 

The  Sun’s  press  ran  until 
5:30  p.m.  The  last  copy  of  the 
News  was  printed  two  hours 
later.  But  the  next  edition  and 
all  subsequent  editions  have 
been  on  time,  JPSN  officials  re- 
Ijort. 

William  Spencer,  formerly 
with  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press,  is  now  Sun  editor 
with  Mrs.  Jackie  Ralph  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


2  Freeiloin  Paper:- 
In  $100,(M)()  Plant 

La  Habr  Calif. 

The  La  Habra  Star  at.  .  Brea 
Progress,  sister  newsp;'  rs  in 
northern  Orange  Couii  and 
both  owmed  by  Freedom  News- 
I)ai>ers,  have  moved  into  ;  $100,- 
000  plant  midway  betw>on  the 
adjoining  cities. 

Most  of  the  operatiot  liave 
moved  into  the  new  stt  icture, 
although  presses  and  j-rinting 
operations  continue  in  tl' '  Brea 
building.  The  new  facilities  pro¬ 
vide  added  space  and  itermit 
production  of  larger  nowspa- 
jwrs.  The  building  has  7200 
square  feet  of  fioor  space  for 
newsroom  and  business  otfices 
and  composing  room,  as  well  as 
enlarged  photo  processing  fa¬ 
cilities,  lunch  room  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  parking. 

The  Brea  Progress  recently 
observed  its  50th  birthday.  The 
Star  was  founded  in  1016.  They 
were  purchased  and  combined 
by  the  Freedom  Newspapers  in 
1963. 

Monotype  Design:, 

For  ATF  Machines 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 
Inc.  has  signed  a  license  agree-  i 
ment  with  Monotype  Corpora¬ 
tion  Ltd.,  London,  for  the  use 
of  Times  New  Roman  and  other 
Times  type  designs  in  ATF  pho¬ 
totypesetting  equipment.  Mono¬ 
type  holds  licensing  rights  for 
the  designs,  produced  for  the 
Times  of  London  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Stanley  Morison, 
English  calligrapher. 

Earlier  this  year,  details  of 
a  reciprocal  agrreement  with 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  were 
made  known,  covering  the  use 
by  ATF  of  the  Mergenthaler 
“Caledonia”  faces  and  the  use 
by  Mergenthaler  of  ATF’s  “Cen¬ 
tury  Schoolbook”  faces. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  John  T.  Porter,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ATF  Photo  Type¬ 
setter  division. 


William  fiinsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsbarg— Consulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  GInsbarg  H 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 

a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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ilount  on  a  real  pro  to  stand  out! 


This  could  be  the  first  green  or  the  final  putt  that 
decides  the  match  He's  confident  Experience  is 
working  for  him  as  he  sizes  up  the  green.  Same  as  our 
salesmen  They  rely  on  a  wide  range  of  stereotype 
experience  to  size  up  different  situations.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  our  practical  pros  in  the  field  to  help  you 
make  a  good  impression  ..and  we're  back  of  them  all 
the  way  with  professional  research,  manufacturing, 
shipping  and  service.  Why  not  try  us? 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  •  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
In  Canada:  R  M  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Letterpress  printed  in  U.S.A. 


''HPl 

(A  roport  l«»  the  ANPA/RI 
Rrodiiclioii  Manat;t‘nu>nl  r<tii- 
ference  at  I.os  Anneles.) 

AlthdUU'li  the  \'ini'liin<l  TinirK 
Jonr>iiil  was  tile  first  daily  in 
the  eountry  to  operate  a  Goss 
Urhanite  press,  wi*  were  \()T 
pion«*ers  in  newsiiaper  otfset 
printin^r.  We  owe  what  sueeess 
we’ve  ex))erienee(i  to  the  >>:ra- 
ciousness  and  heljifnlness  of 
otliers.  Many  of  our  visitors 
liave  lieen  lavish  witli  (iraise 
alxnit  the  effieieney  of  our  jiress- 
rooin  ojieration,  liut  in  trutli 
we’ve  done  nothinu  hut  adopt 
what  we  eonsidered  to  lie  tile 
l>est  aspects  of  other  offset  iiress- 
roonis  and  correlated  them  into 
a  system  of  our  own. 

Thf*  new  concept  is  in  the 
area  of  photocomposition.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  it  is  tin*  use  of  .Alpha- 
type  phototyiie.settinji'  e<)uipnient 
for  the  jiroduction  of  every  hit 
of  ty|)e  in  our  coin|iosinK  room. 
As  of  this  moment,  the  only  tyjie 
not  heimr  .set  hy  .Alphatyiie  is 
our  straight  matter.  Next  Mon¬ 
day  the  la.st  of  the  linecastinn' 
machines  will  he  shut  down  and 
we  will  he  usinir  -Aljihatyiie  com¬ 
pletely. 

Ill  OO  m-I  for  I .»  Moiillis 

We  are  a  six-day  daily  of 
sliK-htly  over  l.‘!,P(IP  circulation. 
Our  averajre  pane  production,  in- 
cludinn  some  jiapers  composed 
and  printed  on  a  contract  liasis, 
is  150  standard  !)-colunin  ])an<‘s 
per  week.  We  operate  a  union 
composinn  room  of  approxi¬ 
mately  journeymen  and  8  ap¬ 
prentices.  Two-thirds  of  the 
force  works  the  day  shift  and 
the  other  third  the  ninht  shift. 
Three  of  our  nine  machines 
were  tape  operated.  We  employ 
two  TTS  operators  on  each  shift. 

We’ve  heen  doinn  complete 
jia.ste  makeup  since  our  con¬ 
version  to  offset  iirintinn  lo 
months  ano. 

Wantinn  to  no  into  photocom¬ 
position  was  a  natural  out- 
ni’owth  of  our  conversion  to  off¬ 
set,  which  was  done  jirimarily 
to  improve  the  ((uality  of  the 
product  delivered  to  our  readers. 
-After  ma.sterinn  the  iiressroom 
prohlems.  we  found  that  the 
paper  didn’t  look  much  different 
than  previously  other  than  the 
iK'autiful  halftones  and  the 
-solid  blacks. 

-At  alxiut  the  same  time,  it 
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settinn  machines  were  in  ni’»‘at 
need  of  a  rajiid  replacement 
pronram.  Our  newest  machine 
was  11  years  old  and  even  the 
TTS  perforators  had  passed 
their  loth  birthday.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  choo.se  between 
('(piippinn  a  new  hot  metal  com- 
posinn  room  over  a  two-or-three 
year  period  or  a  cold  type  com- 
posinn  room  in  an  even  shorter 
period  of  time.  Our  choice  was 
photocom|iosit  ion. 

We  would  not  install  any 
eipiipment  which  did  not  have 
as  its  basic  coinjionent  a  stand¬ 
ard  tyjiewriter  keyboard.  .Al¬ 
though  our  union  relations  are 
U'ood,  we  didn’t  want  to  continue 
ad  infinitum  a  dependence  on 
machines  which  can  he  o|)erat<“<l 
only  hy  a  handful  of  speciali.sts, 
particularly  in  a  small  town 
whiM'e  operatoi’s  are  hard  to 
find.  Secondly,  we  want<“d  to  end 
the  perjietual  shiftinjr  bottleneck 
in  which  the  ad  machines  are 
loade(l  with  work  while  tin*  TTS 
operators  are  twiddlin^^  their 
thumbs  or  vice-veisa.  We  wanted 
one  basic  type  of  machine. 

-At  the  time  of  our  conversion 
to  off-set,  we  were  shrinking  our 
mats  more  than  an  inch  and 
since  we  were  already  a  nine- 
column  paper,  we  didn’t  want 
to  lo.se  that  shrinkage  and  widen 
our  sheet  to  billboard  propor¬ 
tions.  Droppinjr  the  shrinka>r<' 
would  also,  of  cour.se,  have 
a<lded  thou.sands  of  dollars  to 
our  newsprint  costs.  In  addition, 
we  dropped  column  rules  when 
we  went  into  pasteuji  and  used 
!t  pt.  spaces  instead  of  fl  point 
rules.  This  increased  the  width 
of  the  type  jiaire  hy  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  picas.  We  theiefore  had 
to  j)hotoKrai)hically  reduce  a  Klo 
jiica  wide  fiaffe  down  to  a 
!M)  pica  printed  fiafre,  which 
amounts  to  an  S^-2%  photo- 
^rraphic  reduction.  The  effect  on 
the  leadahility  of  our  body  tyjie 
was  dreailful  and  we  finally  came 
to  a  decision  to  increase  our  body 
size  to  10  pt.  and  change  the 
editorial  format  of  the  paper  to 
<!  columns  of  la's  jiicas  each 
although  the  advertising  will  re¬ 
main  on  a  !t-column  basis.  Hav¬ 
ing  anived  at  this  decision,  we 
could  no  longer  utilize  wire 
service  TTS  ta))e  .so  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  ))unched  tajie  was 
no  longer  a  K'eat  factor. 

The  major  factors  which 
.swayed  oui*  decision  to  Alpha- 


tyi»e  were  the  typo>rraj)hical  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  ranpe  of  type 
availability  and  perhai>s  most 
of  all  the  fantastic  ability,  en- 
erjry  and  dedication  of  .Allan 
Friedman,  the  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  .Alphatype. 

The  Hecorder  I  nit 

The  .Alphatyjie  recorder  unit 
(of  which  we  have  .seven!  is  a 
standard  electric  typewriter 
with  a  few  special  purpo.se  keys, 
connected  to  a  low-order  com- 
puti*r  upon  which  a  reel  of  ma>j- 
netic  tape  moves.  When  the 
o))erator  is  typintj,  he  deiiresses 
a  foot  pedal  which  cau.ses  the 
taiie  to  move.  .An  electric  inter¬ 
lock  prevents  the  operatoi-  from 
de|iressimr  a  k<*y  on  the  ty)»e- 
writer  unless  the  foot  pedal  is 
de|)res.sed. 

.Alphatype  ty|)e  faces  are  de- 
siu'iied  on  the  IS  unit  system  of 
.Monotyfie  and  the  unit  system 
is  cari’ied  forward  throuf^hout 
the  -Alphatype  sy.st<*m.  The  word 
“dojr"  ^•onsists  of  the  same  num- 
her  of  units  whethei*  it  is  in 
(i  point  ty))e  or  !»(i  point  type. 
However,  the  physical  width  of 
a  unit  varies  fiom  (loint  size 
to  i)oint  size,  so  that  an  11  pica 
line  of  !i  point  tyi»e  would  con¬ 
tain  four  times  the  number  of 
units  as  an  11  idea  line  of  .’)(> 
point  type.  The  relationshii)  is 
mathematical.  I  make  a  point 
of  this  because  the  settinjr  of 
line  lenjfth  is  done  in  units 
rather  than  in  picas  and  points. 

In  the  center  of  the  recorder 
are  three  vacuum  tubes  under 
each  of  which  is  a  dial.  The  dials 
are  used  to  establish  the  num- 
her  of  units  in  a  line  and  the 
tubes  lij^ht  up  and  indicate  that 
number  of  units.  .As  each  char¬ 
acter  in  the  line  is  set,  the  num- 
her  of  units  taken  hy  that  char¬ 
acter  is  automatically  subtracted 
leaviinr  tiu!  total  number  of  units 
left  still  showing:  on  the  counter. 
When  ■>(»  units  are  left  on  the 
counter,  the  recorder  emits  a 
“heeji”  indicating;:  to  the  oper¬ 
ator  that  he  has  only  four  or 
five  characters  remaining  before 
the  line  becomes  too  lonj*.  If 
he  is  -setting:  justified  composi¬ 
tion,  the  “beep”  also  indicates 
he  is  within  justification  laiiKe 
and  that  he  must  finish  a  word 
or  hyphenate. 

When  he  hits  carriaf^e  return, 
the  remaining  units  are  auto¬ 
matically  divided  equally  amoUK: 
the  word  spaces  and  the  line 
is  justified.  If  he  is  setting  un¬ 
justified  composition,  he  may 
either  center,  flush  left  or  flush 
riffht  hy  depressing:  the  appro¬ 
priate  button.  If  the  line  is  too 
lon^r,  he  may  error  the  line  and 
retype  it,  suhstitutinjr  thinner 
word  spaces,  kerniip'  letters  or 
other  means  dependinjr  upon  the 
numher  of  units  he  must  shave 
off  the  line. 


I’ypcMrilcr  KeHioarii 

There  is  also  automatic  1  ad- 
erinjr,  automatic  letter  spa  in^ 
and  numerous  "fixed  siiace”  .eys 
on  tin*  recorder  which  whei,  de- 
pres.sed  chancre  the  value  of  the 
typ**writer  s|tace  liar  to  the 
value  selected.  The  typewriter 
keyboard  allows  the  aliilit'.'  to 
shift  from  lower  to  upjier  rail 
or  vice  versa  hy  chaufriny  the 
color  of  the  rihiKin,  since  each 
font  has  a  completi*  llornan  and 
italic  alphabet  or  litrht  and  liold 
alphabet,  similar  to  the  standard 
2-ietter  mat. 

.Mr.  Friedman  has  developed 
a  special  ruler  by  which  the 
markup  man,  havin^r  <letermined 
the  size  of  type  he  wants  for  a 
particular  line,  can  quickly  con¬ 
vert  the  pica  lenjrth  into  units 
for  any  type  from  <!  to  IX!  points. 
-All  markup  is  done  in  units 
so  tin*  -Alphatype  operator  has 
to  do  no  conversion.  We  have 
also  worked  up  a  chart  hy  1 
column  widths  for  our  editorial 
deiiaitment  and  all  headlines 
an*  sent  to  the  composinjr  room 
marked  in  units  rather  than  in 
numbei’s  of  columns. 

-A  small  print(*d  circuit  card 
controls  the  unit  value  assign¬ 
ment  for  an  entire  family  of 
tyiie  in  all  sizes.  For  instance, 
one  ins(*it  card  takes  can*  of 
Hodoni,  Bodoni  Italic,  Bodoni 
Bold  and  Bodoni  Bold  Italic  in 
<*very  size.  \V’»*  use  similar  cards 
for  other  type  faces.  However, 
when  chanjrini'  fiom,  for  exam- 
lile,  F'utura  renulai-  to  Futura 
condensed,  a  different  insert 
must  be  used  because  the  unit 
value  of  condensed  characters 
is  obviously  less  than  for  reg¬ 
ular  characters. 

To  sum  up  the  i<*corder  oper¬ 
ation,  the  depn*ssion  of  a  type- 
writ(*r  key  in  conjunction  with 
the  iirinted  circuit  insert,  is 
translated  by  the  record  into  a 
signal  which  is  deposited  on  the 
magnetic  tajie.  This  signal  con¬ 
tains  the  letter  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  width  in  units  assigned 
to  that  letter.  This  information, 
together  with  spaces,  justifying 
codes  and  (piads,  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  messagi*  on  tape  which  is 
then  used  to  operate  the  jihoto 
unit. 

The  I'lioto  Unit 

The  photo  unit  outside  the 
darkroom  has  controls  that  are 
few  and  simple.  If  1‘2  jioint  type 
is  being  lun  and  you  wish  to 
set  it  solid,  you  set  the  dials  to 
12.  If  you  wish  to  lead  it  three 
points,  you  set  the  dials  to  iTi. 
if  you  wish  an  additional 
amount  of  space  between  para- 
gi’aphs,  that  amount  of  space 
is  .set  on  the  dials  and  the  key¬ 
board  operator  hits  two  carriage 
returns  at  the  end  of  each  para- 
(Continurd  mi  iiniie  (12) 
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Offset  Daily  Adopts 
Alphatype  System 

By  J<M‘I  l.eiii'hti'r 

General  Manager,  Vineland  (\.J.)  Times  Journal 

becalm*  appar<*nt  that  our  type- 


For  example,  consider  the  assembling  elevator  on 
a  linecasting  machine.  The  Linotype  Elektron  has 
made  it  obsolete.  With  no  assembling  elevator 
rise-and-fall  to  delay  matrix  delivery,  continuous 
assembly  becomes  possible.  That’s  why  no  other 
linecaster  can  match  Elektron's  speed  and  per¬ 
formance.  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will 
gladly  give  you  the  full  story  on  Elektron.  Or  write 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mergenthaler 


Times  (and  typesetting) 
have  changed. 


Alphatype 

{Continued  (mm  pntfc  (50) 


prraph,  thereby  signalinf?  tlie 
photo  unit  to  throw  in  tlie  extra 
parajrraph  leading. 

A  “Limit”  lipht  poes  on, 
buzzes  and  stops  the  machine 
when  the  end  of  the  paper  or 
film  on  the  printing  drum  is 
reached. 

A  font  is  nothing  more  than 
a  negative  superimposed  on  a 
metal  carrier.  This  is  droppe<l 
into  the  slot  and  stays  there 
until  the  tape  calls  for  another 
font.  The  monitor  of  the  ma¬ 


chines  follows  the  hard  copy 
produced  by  the  recorder  oper¬ 
ator  and  at  each  change  signal 
can  easily  determine  what  font 
change  should  l)e  made. 

The  i)hoto  unit  inside  the 
darkroom  contains  a  drum 
where  the  .sensitized  material  is 
loaded.  The  machine  reads  the 
tape  from  back  to  front  and 
thus  prints  from  right  to  left. 
A  disc  also  controls  the  escape¬ 
ment  of  the  drum  for  each  letter 
and  thus  must  be  changed  when 
the  type  size  is  changed. 

We  have  six  photo  units  and 
will  use  two  outside  monitors 
and  one  inside  monitor.  These 
photo  units  will  each  run  at  a 


maximum  speed  of  8*2  lines  per 
minute  of  11  picas,  8  point. 

The  final  element  in  our  en¬ 
tire  system  is  an  enlarging  and 
printing  unit  which  produces  all 
ty|)e  24  i)oint  and  al>ove.  The 
Alphatypes  will  directly  produce 
type  in  sizes  from  (5  to  18  point. 
For  larger  sizes,  we  had  Mr. 
Friedman’s  type  designers  pro¬ 
duce  special  1(5  point  fonts  with 
letter-spacing  decidedly  on  the 
tight  side  so  that  when  blown 
uj),  they  wouldn’t  look  as  if  they 
were  falling  ajiart. 

We  had  the  unit  built  by 
Caesar-Saltzman,  a  custom  de¬ 
signer  of  photographic  ecpiip- 
ment.  It  is  basically  an  auto- 


focus  enlarger  with  an  en¬ 
largement  range  of  114  to  6 
diameters.  All  type  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  (namely  all  heads  and 
di.splay  type  24  pt.  and  larger) 
is  set  on  the  Alphatype  in  the 
IG  i)t.  fonts  mentioned  i)revi- 
ously.  Instead  of  printing  on 
Fotorite  jiaper  as  normally,  we 
use  Kodak  autopositive  projec¬ 
tion  film,  which  fortunateh  has 
the  .same  emulsion  speed  a.s  the 
.■\lphatype  Fotorite  paper.  The 
film  has  a  one  step  developer 
and  we  can  come  up  with  a  wet 
negative  in  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes.  Another  minute  for  drying 
and  we  are  in  the  enlarger. 

The  cojiy  board  was  also  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Caesar-Saltzman 
firm.  It  utilizes  a  continuous 
roll  of  2*2  inch  wide  paper, 
and  has  a  fabulous  masking  and 
l)aper  advancement  me“chanism 
so  that  the  operator  only  ex- 
jjoses  as  much  jiaper  as  is 
needed  for  the  particular  piece 
of  copy  desired.  This  can  be 
less  than  an  inch  for  a  (5(t  pt. 
l)rice  or  a  full  1(5  inches  for  a 
jiage  one  banner. 

Whatever  the  length,  the  op¬ 
erator  sets  his  mask  to  the  left 
of  the  image,  makes  the  ex- 
•  posure  and  shoves  the  handle 
to  the  right,  running  the  ex- 
l)osed  i)aper  into  a  little  1k>x  on 
the  right  where  it  rolls  up. 
When  the  operator  has  finished 
exposing  all  copy  on  the  12 
inch  long  negative,  he  slices  off 
the  paper  with  a  little  built-in 
cutting  device,  carries  the  ex- 
l)osed  junior  roll  over  to  the 
Fotorite  and  runs  it  through, 
i  This  ojjeration  is  extremely  fast. 
We  had  felt  that  one  man  would 
be  rcHiuired  to  devote  full  time 
to  handling  the  enlarging  but 
it  appears  that  he  will  have 
much  sjjare  time  on  his  hands. 

We  feel  that  by  attrition,  we 
will  eventually  be  able  to  operate 
with  8  or  4  fewer  men  than 
l»reviously,  which  is  a  10  to  12 
percent  manpower  saving. 

The  only  bugalwo  at  this  iwint 
is  that  some  of  the  i)rinters  are 
veiy  slow  in  adapting  to  the 
typewriter  keylward.  We  intend 
to  begin  insisting  on  our  min¬ 
imum  TTS  competency  of  360 
lines  per  hour  six  months  from 
now. 


le 


YOU  SHOULD  SEE  A  BEVERIDGE 
“IN-PLANT”  MAT  DEMONSTRATION 


Vis 

No  question  about  it  when  you  have  a  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack  one-piece,  packless  mat,  processed 
in  your  plant  with  your  equipment,  you  definitely 
can  determine  its  superior  handling  and  printing 
qualities.  If  we  can  show  you  that  they  are  su¬ 
perior  and  give  you  a  better  printed  paper,  then 
you  must  be  convinced.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to 
make  a  Beveridge  “In-Plant”  Mat  Demonstration 
—  you  say  when. 


For  Newspapers^ 


For  Syndicates  — 


Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

Beveridge  “500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


INew  Presses  Orth;r«Ml 

Halifax 

Several  units  of  Crabtree 
presses  made  in  England  have 
iieen  ordei  ed  to  enlarge  the  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  of  Halifax 
Herald  Limited,  publishers  of 
the  Chronicle-Herald  and  the 
Mail-Stnr.  The  equiinnent  tvill 
be  manufactured  by  R.  W,  Crab¬ 
tree  &  Sons  Ltd.  of  Leeds  and 
it  wilt  be  operational  by  Decem- 
l)er,  196, 5. 
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Sa  ings  Are  Made 
In  E-Z  Pak  Process 

Koval  II.  Ru^er 

St<  rrolype  Superintendent,  South  Kend  Tribune 


(A  report  to  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  ManaReinent  Con¬ 
ference  iit  Los  AnRcles.) 

It  was  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  that  we  were  contacted  by 
Tom  Bruno  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  in  regard  to 
field  testing  a  netv  product. 
This  was  a  product  developed 
by  ANPA/RI  and  Cincinnati 
Industries  Inc.,  and  at  that  time 
was  n.'uneless.  We  agreed  to  do 
the  field  test,  realizing  we  would 
have  our  problems  multiplied, 
as  we  are  a  high  shrinkage 
newspajjer,  confronted  with  the 
normal  amount  of  jiroblems  in 
the  use  of  a  high  shrinkage 
packless  mat. 

Our  goal  was  to  produce  a 
newspajier  that  would  be  equal 
to  or  surpass  the  product  we 
were  able  to  obtain  from  our 
present  mats,  and  to  utilize  our 
present  (‘quipment  with  moder¬ 
ate  alterations  if  found  neces- 
•wy.  We  also  want  to  remain 
flexible  in  order  to  handle  pack¬ 
less  mats,  direct  cast  mats,  hand 
packed  mats,  and  the  new  two 
piece  field  test  j)roduct  with  no 
interrujdion  in  the  production 
flow  from  our  Pony  Autoplates. 

The  i)ro<luct  used  in  these  tests 
is  now'  called  E-Z  Pak.  It  is  a 
stippled  or  waffle  jiaper  sheet 
having  a  total  thickness  of 
about  .095"  uncompressed,  and 
with  a  moisture  soluble  adhesive 
on  one  side.  When  used  with 
hand  packed  mats,  the  waffle  is 
crushed  in  the  printing  areas 
and  remains  uncrushed  in  the 
open  areas  when  molded.  A  good 
bond  l)etween  the  mat  and  E-Z 
Pak  is  also  made  at  that  time. 
Total  thickness  in  the  com¬ 
pressed  area  is  from  .037"  to 


.039".  Total  thickness  in  the 
compiessed  areas  depends  ujion 
the  available  space  depth  in  the 
type  form. 

•Molding  Cuinbinaliftii 

After  numerous  tests  we 
found  the  follow'ing  molding 
combination  giving  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  We  use  the  following  as 
l)laced  on  the  form: 

Low  density  hand  pack  mat 
.034"  wet. 

E-Z  Pak 

Clear  Vinyl  .038" 

Steel  board  .025" 

Bakelite  board  .060" 

After  molding,  the  mat  is 
handled  in  the  usual  manner, 
trimmed  and  spot  packed  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  open  ad  pages, 
using  .030"  or  .040"  i)acking. 
Mats  are  placed  in  the  Stahis 
which  hav'e  the  following  bars 
removed.  We  use  strips  of  kraft 
l)aper  to  seal  the  head  and  foot, 
and  hold  the  mat  with  a  vacuum 
of  three  to  four  inches  for  a 
.short  period  of  time.  During 
this  period  we  help  seat  the  mat 
on  the  v'acuum  screen  in  all 
5)otential  buckle  areas.  The 
Stahi  is  then  closed  and  full 
vacuum  of  from  three  to  four 
inches  is  held  for  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds.  The  vacuum  is  then  re¬ 
duced  to  one  inch  during  the 
preshrink  cycle  of  one  minute 
and  thirty  seconds.  Full  vacuum 
is  used  for  the  balance  of  the 
drying  cycle  for  an  overall  time 
of  three  minutes  and  thirty  sec¬ 
onds. 

We  reset  our  timers  to  get 
our  preshrink  cycle  and  reduced 
our  overall  drying  cycle  one 
minute.  At  present  we  are  using 
a  Pyrocon  reading  of  300  de- 
(Continued  on  puf/e  64) 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 

Sara  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core 
waste. 


Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 


Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  smoothly. 


Copco  Portoble  Ink  Fountain 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  efficiently. 


Copco  "Foce-O-Type"  Machine 

Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 

Copco  Plate  Gouqe 

Checks  thicknesses  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


Reduce  Production  Costs  With  Copco  Products:  Writ*  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

SOOO  Calvert  Rood  •  College  Pork,  Md.  •  Phone:  864-7677 
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Positive 

controi 

of 

RWT* 

with 

HOE 

RTP 


Positive  control  of  the  ’“Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro  magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York. 


HOE 
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E  Z  Pak 

(Continued  from  paye  63) 


grees  on  the  base  and  280  de¬ 
grees  on  the  chamber.  No 
changes  were  made  in  our  Pony 
Autoplates.  We  pour  with  pneu¬ 
matic  pumps,  and  we  reset  the 
vacuum  control  on  the  safety 
release  to  use  a  very  low 
vacuum  on  the  back;  about  four 
inches.  Mats  are  cast  using  a 
metal  temperature  of  565  de¬ 
grees. 

8S%  Less  Purkiiii: 

Stereotype  plates  have  a  uni¬ 
form  printing  surface  with  a 
slight  stipple  visible  when 
viewed  from  an  angle.  This  cre¬ 
ates  no  problems  in  printing 
lialftones  or  solids,  and  we 
noticed  an  improvement  in  our 
halftones  during  our  early  field 
tests  using  back  to  back  tests 
for  printability.  We  do  spot 
liack  mats  molded  with  E-Z 
Pak  and  we  also  spot  pack  the 
packless  mats.  A  good  percent¬ 
age  estimate  would  be  85%  less 
packing  used  with  E-Z  Pak. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographs  all  local  ads  on  zinc 
which  is  etched  to  an  av'erage 
.040"  depth.  Our  normal  space 
depth  on  plates  to  the  press  is 
from  a  minimum  of  .018"  to  a 
maximum  determined  by  the 


The  nemt  the  ptess, 
the  hettef  they  like 

IDEAL'S  -X 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
makes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  make  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 
Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

Cutriny  IFifbbcrs  x  %* 
^  vp  fo  77“  tong  cornt<f  in 

sfo<li  of  alt  timos. 

I  Order  IDEAL 
ROLLERS  NOW 

lOEAlS! 


IDEAL  ROLLER  jnd  MANUFACTHRINC  CO. 

lONC  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N  T  •  CHICAGO  1.  Ill 
HUNTINGTON  PARK.  CAL  •  CHAMRUE  CA 

marlroro  mass 
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available  depth  in  the  form. 

We  are  using  a  low  density, 
high  shrinkage  mat  that  cali¬ 
pers  .034"  when  \vet  and  con¬ 
ditioned  for  one  inch  plus 
shrinkage.  E-Z  Pak  retards  the 
mat  shrinkage  about  1/16".  This 
combination  of  high  moisture 
mat  and  E-Z  Pak  has  created  a 
numlter  of  itroblems  which  to 
date  remain  unsolved,  although 
we  know  one  possible  solution. 
This  would  be  the  easy  way  out 
for  the  stereotypers,  but  an  ex¬ 
pensive  way  for  our  paper;  re¬ 
duce  our  shrinkage  require¬ 
ments  to  %  inch.  In  tests  made 
in  our  plant,  we  found  our 
troubles  clecrease<l  as  shrinkage 
was  reduced  and  increased  as 
shrinkage  was  increased. 

Most  of  the  major  problems 
ai’e  created,  after  a  good  mold 
is  obtained,  in  the  drjfing  of  our 
mats.  When  we  eliminate  the 
excessiv'e  wave  on  the  head  and 
foot  of  our  mat  by  increasing 
chamber  heat,  we  cause  buckles 
in  the  interior  of  the  mat.  When 
we  mold  a  mat  with  proper  com¬ 
pression  and  impression  for  a 
clean,  well  printed  page,  we 
cause  a  gathering  of  the  E-Z 
Pak  material  on  the  back  of 
solids  and  halftones.  This  is 
caused  by  a  .stretch  of  mat  and 
material  at  the  molder,  and 
when  the  mat  is  shrunk  a 
gathering  of  material  causes  a 
pleated  effect.  This  can  be 
eliminate<l  by  using  le.ss  im¬ 
pression,  which  creates  another 
problem,  that  of  less  space 
depth  in  the  stei-eotype  plate. 

Another  aggravation  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  drying  cycle  is  the 
formation  of  a  small  shrink  or 
shrinks  appearing  on  solids, 
halftones,  or  type.  These  de¬ 
crease;  in  fact,  are  eliminated 
when  mat  moisture  content  is 
re<luced. 

Drying  Time  Reduced 

This  report  on  E-Z  Pak  is 
base<i  solely  on  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  field  tests  and 
production  runs  made  under 
pressure  during  a  time  of 


heavier  than  nonnal  production. 
E-Z  Pak  was  used  six  days  a 
week  on  almost  all  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  spot  and  process  color. 

Why  u.se  E-Z  Pak? 

First,  the  ov'erall  printed  page 
can  be  as  good  or  l)etter,  de- 
l)ending  on  your  success  and 
craftsmanshij). 

Second,  there  is  a  saving  of 
from  11*4  to  14*4  cents  on  each 
mat  molded,  depending  on  the 

‘Over’  Copies 
Average  Only 
300  a  Day! 

By  TliitiiiaH  J.  C«>rooran 

Mecliunical  Superintendent 

Miami  Herabl 

(.\  rei)ort  to  the  .\NP.\/RI 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  at  I.,os  .\ngeles.) 

If  10  years  ago  you  had 
brought  me  into  a  plant  like  the 
Miami  Herald  as  it  is  today,  I 
would  have  fallen  over  in  a  dead 
faint.  I  would  never  have  be¬ 
lieved  any  of  these  things  we’re 
doing  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  ever  be  jmssible.  Take  our 
Press  Control  System. 

The  system  was  devised  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  over-run  and 
unaccounted-for  papers  jiroduced 
by  tbe  Press  Room  which  never 
reached  the  readers  of  the  Her¬ 
ald. 

Devised  to  our  specifications 
and  installed  by  a  local  com¬ 
pany,  the  Milgo  Electronics 
Corp.,  the  press  control  sy.stem 
has  been  in  operation  for  about 
10  months. 

The  reduction  in  unaccounted- 
for  papers  has  l)een  dramatic. 
From  a  daily  average  of  about 
3,500  copies  before  the  system 
was  put  into  operation,  the  total 
has  plummeted  to  alx)ut  200  or 
300  a  day. 


type  of  hand  pack  mat  us-'d. 

Third,  the  overall  drying  tir» 
is  reduced.  In  our  plant  this 
time  amounted  to  over  out 
minute  per  mat.  We  were  abk 
to  use  three  Stahis  instead  of 
four  nonnally  required  during 
peak  i)roduction  periods. 

Foui-th,  we  have  a  slight  po¬ 
tential  savings  in  labor  as  a 
result  of  less  hand  spot  packing 
required  with  E-Z  Pak. 

The  counter,  which  we  call  a 
sensor  because  of  its  ability  to 
sen.se  the  leading  edge  of  a 
pa])er,  has  a  guaranteed  ac¬ 
curacy  of  one  paper  in  10,00(1 
with  .some  pretty  impressive  un¬ 
official  records  far  higher  that 
that. 

The  sensor  provides  the  ac¬ 
curate  count  needed  in  the  auto¬ 
matic  shut-down  of  the  presses 
One  sensor  is  used  in  the  Press 
Room  and  one  is  used  just  above 
the  stacker  in  the  Mail  Room, 
providing  an  accurate  double- 
check  at  all  times. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  finger- 
iminting  leetween  the  Mail  Room 
and  the  Press  Room,  and  be¬ 
tween  Circulation  and  Mail 
Room.  Everyone  knows  how 
many  i)apers  were  printed,  how 
many  arrived  in  the  Mail  Room, 
and  how  many  should  be  coming 
down  the  chute  to  the  loading 
dock  for  delivery. 

Kcad-nut  Devices 

There  are  read-out  devices  in 
both  the  Mail  Room  and  the 
Press  Room  showing  up-to-the- 
second  totals  of  all  production 
from  the  presses. 

The  system  provides  men  on 
the  line  and  supervisors  with  in¬ 
formation  as  they  need  it,  and 
shuts  down  the  presses  in  a  pit- 
determined  order  so  that  in  the 
end  the  last  press  stops  when 
the  last  paper  is  printed,  with¬ 
out  a  single  extra  paper  being 
printed. 

The  press  control  center  is 
located  in  a  special  room  set 
aside  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
Press  Room  floor.  It  consists  of 
five  racks  of  electronics,  imple¬ 
menting  in  its  operation  the 
newe.st  data  handling  and  con¬ 
trol  equipment. 

• 

2,988  Newspapers 
From  1,100  Plants 

Exactly  1,100  United  States 
newspaper  plants  print  two  or 
more  newspapers,  according  to 
the  revised  “List  of  Multiple- 
Printing  Newspaper  Plants  in 
the  United  States”  compiled  by 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  NEA’s  first  study,  in  1962, 
listed  1,018  central-printing 
newspaper  plants. 

There  are  2,988  daily  and 
weekly  new.spapers  published  by 
these  1,100  multiple-printing 
newspaper  plants. 
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Production 
Rerords  Spur 
Imi)rovement 

Donnell  F.  Sliortell 
St.  PelcrKburg  Times 


As  an  example:  10  years  ago 
when  we  first  began  to  keep 
careful  records  of  our  engraving 
department  production  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  royalties, 
we  found  we  were  at  that  time 
producing  net  square  inches  of 
engraving  at  the  rate  of  G8  jter 
man  per  hour  averaged  over  a 
13-week  period.  This  figure  has 
steadily  improved  over  the 
years.  Our  most  recent  average 
figure  is  119  net  square  inches 
per  man  per  hour  —  almost 
double  what  it  was  in  195.5. 

Culd  Type  Kecord 

I  do  not  for  one  minute  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  impiovement  is 
.solely  attributable  to  the  fact 
of  keeping  reliable  pi-oduction 
records.  Far  from  it.  .Additional 
volume,  especially  a  tremendous 
increase  in  editorial  process 
color,  plus  the  fact  that  our  en- 


.  .1  /!.¥  iiKure  IS  iie 

(A  report  to  the  ANPA/RI  j 

Production  Management  Con-  (Jouble  what  it  \ 
ference  at  Los  Angeles.) 

Culd  Typ( 

The  keeping  of  production  rec-  j  ,,0^.  f^j. 
ords  involves  applying  a  number  lig^.g  ^hat  this 
to  the  work  accomplishment  of  solely  attributal 
an  individual,  which  number  can  of  keeping  reli 
in  turn  be  compared  to  that  of  records.  Far  fro 
other  individuals  or  that  of  a  volume,  especial 
group  average.  In  the  case  of  increase  in  e( 
Teletype.setter  or  linecasting  ma-  ,.oior,  plus  the  f 
chine  operators  it  is  corrected 
lines  i)er  hour;  for  ad  composi¬ 
tor  it  is  display  inches  assembled 
[ler  hour. 

I  have  never  Vieen  able  to 
figure  out  a  satisfactory  way  to 
measure  the  output  of  proof¬ 
readers,  correction  hank  men, 
page  makeup  men,  or  machin¬ 
ists,  but  these  groups  seem  to 
do  veiy  well  anyhow’,  especially 
if  a  high  shop  work  tempo  is 
set  by  the  largest  group  whose 
output  you  are  able  to  keep 
meaningful  records  on — the  op¬ 
erators  in  most  cases. 

Each  individual  whose  work 
we  measure  is  told  each  week 
both  Ins  individual  jiroduction 
and  the  production  average  of 
the  group  of  w’hich  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

This  weekly  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  affords  the  foreman 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  specific 
problems  w’ith  each  individual, 
and  in  a  sunirisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  pass  out  a  compli¬ 
mentary  word  or  two. 

In  those  cases  where  he  is  not 
able  to  be  complimentary  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sorry  individual  per¬ 
formance  for  any  given  week, 
we  have  found  that  a  good  rule 
is  that  no  man  is  (luestioned 
about  poor  performance  unless 
that  poor  performance  extends 
over  at  least  a  four-week  jieriod. 

Engraving  Work  Doubled 

In  those  cases  where  only 
group  averages  are  possible, 
such  as  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  the  grouj)  average  com¬ 
pared  to  similar  periods  of  past 
years  is  posted  each  quarter. 

The  engravers  watch  it  like 
hawks. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  you 
will  effect  some  improvement  in 
the  production  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  just  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
of  measuring  it  and  making  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
doing  so. 
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gravers  have  mastered  the  fast 
etch  process  during  this  period 
are  probably  the  biggest  factors, 
but  I’ll  bet  that  no  such  im¬ 
provement  would  have  been 
made  without  benefit  of  the 
statistics,  and  the  interest  each 
engraver  has  shown  in  them. 

.Also,  statistically  speaking, 
one  of  the  large  benefits  we  de¬ 
rived  from  the  introduction  of 
cold  type  ad  composition  is  the 
improvement  it  fostered  in  our 
hot  metal  ad  alley.  Before  the 
advent  of  cold  type,  our  hot 
metal  ad  alley  inches  assembled 
per  man  per  floor  hour  averaged 
75.  Today  that  figure  is  90.  The 
important  thing  here  is  not  that 
it  is  90  or  w’hatever  it  might 
happen  to  be,  but  that  it  has  im- 
jiroved  and  still  continues  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  we  know  it  and  the 
men  know  it  and  are  constantly 
thinking  of  ways  to  better  it. 


Heavy-Duty  Fotorite 
Processor  on  Market 

The  Photo  Typesetter  division 
of  American  Type  Founders  an¬ 
nounces  a  heavy-duty  ATF- 
Fotorite  Rapid  Processor — 
Model  RPPIOHD — for  automatic 
development  of  phototype  com¬ 
position  in  full  roomlight. 

The  new  model  features  a 
heavy-duty  6-roller  paper  trans- 
jiort  system,  plus  a  permanently- 
lubricated  motor  rated  for  con¬ 
tinuous  use  in  high-volume 
applications. 

According  to  the  .ATF  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  new  unit  can 
process  photo-paper  rolls  up  to 
10  inches  wide  at  a  speed  of  5 
feet  per  minute,  and  will  accept 
jiaper  receivers  from  Intertype 
jihototvpesetting  units  as  well 
as  ATF. 


r/je  line  is  set  and 
spaced— now  to  the 
machine  for  a  slugline 
of  all  new  type.  The 
Ludlow  System  can 
save  time  and  money 
at  every  step  in 
your  composing  room. 

Your  Ludlow  Man 
can  tell  you  more 
about  the  economies 
and  efficiencies  pf 
the  Ludlow  System. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  60614 
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Profit  Angle 
In  Control  of 
Paper  Waste 

By  J.  P.  (irant 

Produrliciii  Muna^er, 

Pliilaiiflpliiu  liiilli'lin 

(A  report  to  the  ANPA  KI 
Production  Maiiaeement  Con¬ 
ference  at  Los  AiiKeles.) 

Newsprint  constitutes  !)2'  r  of 
the  total  )natfnal  cost  charped 
to  tlie  Production  Department 
of  tlie  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  It 
is  still  «!7%  of  the  total  Produc¬ 
tion  Department  costs.  News¬ 
print  is  the  largest  single  item 
in  our  budget,  and  it  is  our  most 
impoitant  duty  to  make  the  best 
possible  efficient  use  of  it,  and 
waste  a  minimum  of  it. 

For  196.‘1,  we  sold  as  waste 
more  actual  newsprint  than  is 
used  by  77  newspaper  publishers 
who  publish  daily  in  California. 
I’m  speaking  of  waste  charged 
to  our  production  dei)artment 
alone. 

I’m  loaded  with  waste — and  I 
have  to  control  it. 

We  sell  this  waste,  but  ob¬ 
viously  we  do  not  sell  it  for  as 
much  as  we  pay  for  it.  If  we  re¬ 


duce  the  supi)ly,  we  possibly  can 
hope  for  a  better  price. 

In  any  case  there  is  a  sizeable 
“out-of-pocket”  exi>ense  to  the 
whole  operation.  But,  by  exer¬ 
cising  some  degree  of  control, 
by  trying  to  determine  the 
causes  of  waste  and  tiying  to 
make  everj’one  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  newsprint 
l)roduct  conscious  of  waste,  we 
have  in  fact  reduced  our  out-of- 
pocket  waste  by  $50,000  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Our  wra|)j)er  waste  was  re¬ 
duced  in  100.3  to  60%  of  what 
it  was  in  10.50.  The  tiunsit  to 
of  what  it  was  in  1050,  and 
the  total  being  reduced  to  839c 
of  what  it  was  in  1050  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  17'  c  or  roughly  one- 
sixth. 

I.ess  Wrapper  Protection 

We  reduce<l  our  wrapper  pro¬ 
tection,  by  weight  by  almost 
40%,  but  we  have  NOT  in¬ 
creased  the  transit  damage,  we 
reduced  it  by  15%.  This  should 
suggest  reducing  the  wrapper 
“protection”  without  necessarily 
increasing  damage  to  the  roll, 
or  at  least  jiaper  removed  from 
the  roll  as  damaged.  You  must 
study  the  economics  because  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  retluction 
in  wrapper  protection  which 
would  result  in  some  savings  in 
the  amount  of  wrapper  waste 
sold  might  still  allow  an  in- 


NEWSPAPER 


PRODUCTION  QUIZ 


Tliinking  of 
clianging  your 
newspaper 
printing  process? 

■  If  your  present  press  equipment  needs  to  be 
replaced,  are  you  considering  changing  processes? 
Regardless  of  your  decision  in  printing  processes, 
consider  your  composition  carefully.  "Hot  Metal” 
offers  greater  flexibility  and  utilizes  current  skilled 
craftsmen.  And  new  "Hot  Metal”  conversion 
systems  add  to  quality  reproduction.  No  need 
to  worry  about  metal  quality — leave  it  to  us  and 
our  Plus  or  Service  Plan.  Write:  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Company,  Chicago  50,  Philadelphia  34, 
New  York  7. 


TYPE  METAL 
SERVICE 


crease  in  transit  damage  needed 
to  l)e  removed  because  of  the 
relative  diffei’ence  in  the  sale 
value  of  the  two  types  of  waste. 
In  our  case,  the  white  wa.ste 
gets  a  higher  price  per  pound 
than  does  the  wrapper  waste. 

What  can  be  done  to  reduce 
wrapper  waste  in  jjounds?  In 
some  cases,  with  certain  sup- 
l)liers,  we  have  suggested  a 
lighter  weight  body  wrapper 
stock.  In  all  cases,  with  all  sup¬ 
pliers,  we  have  suggested  that 
they  cut  their  body  wrapi)er 
length  to  more  nearly  match  the 
cireumference  of  the  roll,  al¬ 
lowing  le.ss  overlap.  In  some 
cases  we  have  suggested  that 
the  width  of  the  body  wrapper 
more  nearly  match  the  width  of 
the  roll,  allowing  less  to  be 
turned  in  over  the  end  of  the 
roll. 

We  receive  two  half-size  rolls 
wrajiped  in  one  i)ackage.  We 
have  also  suggested  changes  in 
the  weight  and  length  of  the 
bands  that  are  too  often  used  to 
dress  up  the  j)ackage  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  of  protection. 
We  now  receive  all  of  the  long 
size  rolls,  and  all  the  three- 
quarter  size  rolls  without  any 
top  heads  or  bands — all  except 
those  rolls  which  are  water¬ 
borne,  but  the  two  half-sized 
rolls  in  the  one  package  do  have 
top  and  bottom  heads  and  bands. 
This  obviously  has  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  total  wrapper, 
and  has  not  increased  the  dam¬ 
age  in  transit  removal. 

Some  Rolls  Unwrapped 

We  get  a  small  proportion  of 
our  tonnage  delivered  to  our 
warehouse  by  enclosed  body 
track,  and  these  rolls  have  no 
wrappers  except  there  is  one 
bottom  head  stuck  to  the  bottom 
of  the  roll  by  a  small  amount  of 
gummed  kraft  tape.  It  is  only 
fair  to  sa>'  that  the  damage  in 
transit  removed  from  these  rolls 
is  slightly  higher  than  that  from 
the  wrapped  rolls,  but  the  fact 
that  this  can  be  and  is  sold  for 
a  higher  price  than  the  wrapper 
results  in  less  out-of-pocket  dol- 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

StitUnaied. 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
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lar  loss. 

We  also  have  been  su(  essfu; 
in  reducing  core  waste  .  Las 
year  this  loss  was  only  .3%  o( 
what  it  was  in  10.50.  All  of  our 
reels  are  equipped  with  “j-.  istors 
and  all  roll  changes  are  made  a 
the  operating  speed  of  the  press 
(45,000  per  hour).  This  cott 
waste  reduction  has  b.  en  at- 
complished  without  any  .idverse 
effect  of  the  roll  changing  per. 
fonnance. 

Our  printed  waste  in  19€3 
amountetl  to  1.8%  of  the  paper 
consumed  and  ahso  was  .'>6%  of 
the  total  waste — lioth  figures  be¬ 
ing  high  when  compared  witt 
the  imblished  figures  of  the 
.\NP.\,  RI  reports  for  papers  in 


the  20,000  j)lus 

tonnage 

irroup. 

Reasons  for  Printed  Waste 

%  of 

total 

Paper 

Printti 

CoHifumed 

ITcwk 

Start  up  on 

editions 

0.65 

36.1 

Paster  Copies 

0.48 

26.9 

Web  breaks  and 

lost  roll 
changes 

0.31 

17.4 

Work  copies 
Conveyor  and 

0.00 

4.9 

other  mailroom 
l)ress  stoppages  0.07 

3.9 

Run  outs 

0.05 

2.7 

Plating  up  errors  0.04 

2.3 

Slow’  speed  roll 

changes  of 
stumps 

0.02 

0.8 

Other 

miscellaneous 

0.00 

5.0 

Total 

1.80 

100.0 

One  way  to  help  reduce  this 
printed  waste  is  newsprint  roll 
inventory  control.  If  manufa^ 
turer  A’s  rolls  are  breaking  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  100  rolls  used, 
and  B’s  are  breaking  at  10  per 
100,  we  would  choose  to  run  A’s 
paper  on  a  day  when  we  were 
going  to  use  600  rolls,  and  B’s 
paper  on  a  day  when  we  were 
going  to  use  only  300  rolls,  so 
that  we  would  expect  to  have  30 
web  breaks  both  days,  and  a 
more  comparable  number  of 
spoils  so  created. 

Other  things  being  equal, 
more  spoils  are  produced  in  run¬ 
ning  color.  Other  things  being 
(Kiual  more  spoils  are  produced 
when  balloon  formers  are  used. 
We  try  to  offset  these  increases 
by  newsprint  roll  inventory  con¬ 
trol. 

Keeps  Ink  Fluid 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Company 
announces  Carlson  Coat,  a  cap¬ 
sule  coating  for  the  inking  sys¬ 
tem  of  duplicator  presses.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Chesley  F.  Carlson, 
one  capsule  of  Carlson  Coat  will  ] 
keep  the  inking  system  of  a 
duplicator  press  open  and  dry 
for  at  least  28  hours. 
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Sp*‘ctaColor 
Spoilage  Is 
Cut  Sharply 

Hv  'A  illiam  H.  Lindsay 

Louisville  Newspapers 


(A  n  l>ort  to  the  ANI’A/RI 
Product  iuit  ManaKement  Con¬ 
ference  at  Los  Angeles.) 

The  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Company  has 
been  olFeriiiR  and  producinp 
SpeotaColor  in  all  three  of  its 
multi-edition  newspatters — 
momintr,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
— since  July’  1963. 

As  of  June  1,  Louisville  has 
successfully  produced  40  morn- 
injf,  42  afternoon  and  two  Sun¬ 
day  pajter  insertions  of  jtaid 
SpectaColor  ads.  These  lains  in¬ 
volved  almost  1100  rolls  repre¬ 
senting?  19,000,000  inserts  of 
preprinted  rotogravure  color 
advertisements. 

Except  for  the  first  four, 
every’  SpectaColor  run  has  been 
produced  on  regular  edition 
schedules.  Our  morning  paper, 
the  Cuiirier-J  oumal,  has  six 
editions  jtlus  a  regular  shift 
with  a  circulation  of  approxi¬ 


mately  230,000  while  the  after¬ 
noon  Timest  has  five  editions 
plus  a  regular  .shift  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  175,000. 

Only’  one  SpectaColor  run — 
the  first  one — was  a  disaster  in 
the  sense  that  we  were  unable 
to  complete  it  on  the  day  it  was 
scheduled.  On  this  iiarticular 
day’  jiajier  breaks  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  our  jiress  crews 
were  so  inexperienced  that  we 
liad  to  remove  the  SpectaColor 
from  the  i)ress  and  .substitute 
its  black  and  white  standby 
equivalent  in  order  to  meet 
l)ress  off  time  .schedules  neces¬ 
sary’  to  Mail  Room  and  Circu¬ 
lation. 

Throughout  all  SpectaColor 
runs  we  have  maintained  sufli- 
cient  records  on  breaks,  down¬ 
time  caused  by  breaks,  spoils, 
et.  al.  to  give  ourselves  and  you 
some  hard  core  evidence  on 
these  vital  factors. 

The  worst  experience  was  that 
on  the  morning  iiaper  of  Sept. 
19,  1963.  .Although  SpectaColor 
web  breaks  were  not  a  major 
problem  on  this  press  run, 
maintaining  register  gave  us 
real  difficulty  and  a  terrible 
spoilage  i)ercentage  of  close  to 
4%.  The  fact  that  the  press 
crews  involved  were  having 
their  first  and  second  encoun¬ 
ters,  respectively,  with  insetting 
under  actual  production  condi¬ 


tions  undoubtedly  played  its 
part  in  this  poor  performance. 
.Again,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
note  many'  runs  such  as  that  of 
the  December  17  Times  where 
the  percentage  of  spoils  experi¬ 
enced  dropped  comfortably  un¬ 
der  1%. 

Normal  running  s|reed  is 
38,000  to  42,000  hour — 

jumping  to  around  46,000  if  we 
are  i-unning  late.  H.v  choice, 
Louisville  is  making  hand 
jiasters  on  all  Si)ectaColor  lolls 
and  ninning  time  lost  is  between 
two  and  four  minutes  (ler 
SpectaColor  roll  run  depending 
lU'imarily  on  the  ability’  of  the 
man  making  the  hand  ])aster 
plus  the  care  exercised  in  re¬ 
turning  the  |)ress  to  normal 
operating  speed.  Although  the 
company  which  sold  us  our  in- 
•setter  equipment  can  provide 
speed  jiaster  facilities  at  about 
jsG.OOO  i)er  reel,  we  are  defer¬ 
ring  purchase  because  neither 
spoilage  nor  time  lost  making 
pasters  has  become  sufficiently 
a  forcing  factor. 

.About  95%  of  the  SpectaColor 
preprints  which  we  have  in- 
.serted  with  our  insetting  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  on  quarter  rolls. 

We  went  hack  in  our  records 
exactly  one  year  previous  to 
every’  SpectaColor  running  date 
and  obtained  the  spoils  jiro- 
duced  and  press  count  figures  on 


tho.se  runs.  Size  of  jiaper  and 
amount  of  spot  color  run  were 
roughly  comparable.  We  found 
that  with  “Without  Specta¬ 
Color”  average  spoils  jiercent- 
age  ran  about  .65%  compared 
to  the  “With  SpectaColor” 
figure  of  1.27%.  This  jump 
from  .65%!  to  1.27%c  represents 
a  rather  drastic  increase  but 
there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  as  rotogravure  and  news¬ 
paper  jiersonnel  gain  exiierience 
in  prorlucing  and  in.setting 
SpectaColor,  spoils  on  Sjiecta- 
Color  runs  are  levelling  off  for 
Louisville  somewhere  around 
50%o  greater  than  on  runs  made 
without  SpectaColor  jireprinted 
rolls. 


.Mat  Salesman 

Wood  Flong  Corporation  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
John  F.  McArdle  as  .sales  and 
service  representative  to  fill  the 
sales  vacancy  created  by  Clif¬ 
ford  J.  Earley’s  retirement.  Mr. 
McArdle,  prior  to  his  affiliation 
with  Wood  Flong  Corporation, 
started  his  graphic  arts  career 
with  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  in  1937  and  then  joined 
the  Pawtucket  Times  in  1946. 
He  was  president  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Stereoty’pers’  union  from 
1961  to  1964. 


Cooksey  System  of 

WEB  CONTROL 

EQUIPMENT  DESIGNED  TO  COMPLETELY 
PROTECT  YOUR  PRESS  WHEN  A  WEB  BREAKS 
.  .  .  INSTEAD  OF  MERELY  STOPPING  IT! 

The  Cooksey  System  consists  of  three  basic  units  which  furnish 
positive  and  instantaneous  control  of  the  web  at  time  of  a  web 
break.  These  three  units  are: 

1.  A  detector  which  has  been  specifically  designed  for 
today's  higher  press  speeds,  to  act  quickly  and  positively 
at  the  time  of  a  web  break. 

2.  Trolleys  which  are  electrically  operated  and  are 
equipped  with  special  type  rubber  wheels  that  actuate 
against  the  web  at  the  time  of  a  web  break  to  prevent 
damaging  wrap-ups  or  winders. 

3.  A  severing  device  which  is  compact  with  a  cutting  action 
that  is  positive  and  instantaneous. 

FOR  INFORMATION.  WRITE  TO  \ 


WEB  BREAK  DETECTOR 


TROLLEY 


WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE,  SCHILLER  PARK.  ILLINOIS 
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Newspaper  Computer 
Centers  Operating 

Bv  Jules  Tew  low 
aSPA  RI  jsiaff 


(A  report  given  at  the  AN  PA 
RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  Los  Angeles.) 

Computers  in  themselves  are 
neither  a  panacea  nor  a  curse. 
•A  computer  can  manipulate 
great  quantities  of  data,  quickly 
and  inexpensively.  .  .  .  The  com¬ 
puter  is  a  highly  conqjlex  tool 
which  can  assist  you,  the  man¬ 
ager,  in  reaching  a  decision, 
but  it  cannot  make  your  de¬ 
cisions  for  you. 

High-speetl  data  transmission 
makes  it  possible  for  a  group 
of  newspapers  to  jointly  use  a 
central  computer  for  TTS  tat)e 
processing  and  accounting  or 
for  individual  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  a  computer  to  be  intercon¬ 
nected  with  each  other  for 
emergency  backup  purposes. 

There  are  sevei-al  .schools  of 
thought  regarding  the  role  of 
computers  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

One  group  believes  that  when 
we  think  about  computers,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  a  system 
which  controls  all  a.spects  of  a 
plant’s  operations,  from  ac¬ 
counting  to  the  mailroom. 

A  second  group  Iwlieves  we 
must  separate  the  various  op¬ 
erations  of  a  new.spaper  into 
their  several  component  jjarts, 
and  each  operation  should  lie 
considered  on  its  own  merit. 
This  view  is  exemplified  by  the 
development  of  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  computers  for  type-proc¬ 
essing. 

Feasibility  Study 

A  computer  feasibility  study 
is  an  analysis  of  an  individual 
newspaper’s  operations  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  an 
investment  in  a  computer  is 
economically  sound.  The  study 
organizes  the  data  into  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  and  suggests 
alternative  avenues  of  action. 

Feasibility  studies  have  al¬ 
ready  been  performed  at  several 
member  newspapers  by  the  staff 
of  the  Research  Institute.  If  you 
are  contemplating  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  computer  and  .should 
like  our  assistance,  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  upon  our  Technical 
Advisory  Service. 

Computers  are  becoming  an 
important  element  in  newspaper 
production,  especially  for  the 
processing  of  unjustified  Tele¬ 
typesetter  tape.  However,  due  to 
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the  cost  of  a  computer  installa¬ 
tion,  .some  of  you  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  afford  a  computer  for 
your  plant  at  this  time,  or  if 
you  can  afford  oire  computer, 
the  co.st  of  a  second  unit  on-site 
for  “back-up”  purposes  would 
cancel  out  any  potential  savings. 
It  is  in  these  areas  that  high- 
sjjeed  data  tran.smission  perhaps 
can  l)e  helpful. 

Data  Transinissiuii 

High-speed  data  transmission 
is  the  transferring  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  perforated  tape  from  one 
point  to  another  at  speeds  of 
between  fiOO  and  1050  words  per 
minute,  by  means  of  a  voice- 
grade  telephone  line. 

Basically,  all  high-speed  data 
tran.smission  systems  operate  in 
a  similar  manner.  For  example, 
two  newspapers  are  connected 
by  a  voice-grade  telephone  line. 
To  set-up  data  transmission,  you 
dial  the  number  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  terminal  and  upon  contact¬ 
ing  the  terminal  arrange  to  run 
a  test  tape.  The  plant  transmit¬ 
ting  the  data  feeds  a  TTS  tape 
into  a  reader;  the  TTS  signals 
are  tran.slated  by  a  telephone 
sub-set  into  telephone  tones  and 
the  latter  are  sent  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  terminal  where  the  tones  are 
again  translated  back  to  TTS 
codes.  The  latter,  are  then  re- 
profluced  in  paper  tape  by  a 
high-speed  punch.  Once  it  is 
determined  that  all  the  trans¬ 
mission  equipment  is  function¬ 
ing  properly,  you  then  can  go 
“on  the  air”  with  regular  TTS 
tajjes. 

Tape  transmission  systems 
can  l>e  one-way  or  two-way  in 
direction.  In  the  former  case, 
data  is  transmitted  from  point 

to  B,  but  not  the  reverse.  In 
the  latter  instance,  data  can  be 
transferred  from  A  to  B  or  B 
to  A,  interchangeably. 

Bell  System  has  various  voice- 
grade  telephone  services  avail¬ 
able  for  data  transmission. 

First,  there  is  the  Rcfinlar 
Message  Telephone  Service.  This 
is  a  regular  voice-grade  tele¬ 
phone  line  and  normal  long-dis¬ 
tance  rates  are  charged  for 
usage. 

Less  Costly  Service 

Next,  a  less  costly  service  is 
the  Wide  Area  Telephone  Serv¬ 
ice  known  as  WATS,  which  is 
designed  for  users  who  make 
many  long  distance  calls  from 


one  point  to  many  points.  For 
a  fixed  monthly  charge,  the  user 
obtains  a  special  “access”  line 
that  is  connected  to  the  nation¬ 
wide  dialing  network;  over  this 
line  the  user  can  make  as  many 
calls  as  he  likes  within  a  given 
area.  The  size  of  the  area  is 
dependent  upon  the  most  distant 
l)oint  to  which  the  u.ser  desires 
to  transmit  data  such  as  TTS 
tape.  The  WATS  service  is  na¬ 
tionwide  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  user 
may  choo.se  unlimited  service  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  per  week, 
or  he  may  purchase  lf>  hours  of 
transmission  time  per  month 
with  the  additional  use  charged 
by  the  hour.  A  WATS  .sy.stem 
is  only  one  way  or  unidirec¬ 
tional. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Private 
Line  Telephone  Service.  This 
service  entitles  the  user  to  un- 
limitcHl  u.sage,  7  days  per  week, 
24  hours  per  day. 

Dilf»T<*nl  .Services 

Mo.st  u.sers  of  data  transmis¬ 
sion  sy.stems  take  either  WATS 
or  private  line  telephone  ser\’ice. 
The  differenc(*s  between  the  two 
ser\’ices  are  as  follows: 

Assume  you  have  a  comiuiter 
center  and  a  central  jjrinting 
plant  and  wish  to  process  “raw” 
tape  for  another  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  70  miles  from  the  com¬ 
puter  center.  With  the  WATS 
line,  you  pay  a  fixed  monthly 
charge  and  can  transmit  data 
to  the  computer  center  from  the 
other  i)aper.  Such  a  sy.stem  is 
currently  in  o]>eration  between 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star 
and  the  Brevard  Senthfel  located 
about  50  miles  away  in  Florida. 
Tape  is  transmitted  by  telephone 
line  to  the  Orlando  plant,  where 
the  type  is  set,  pages  are  made 
up  together  with  ads  shipped 
in  from  the  Brevard  Sentinel 
and  the  paper  is  printe<l  and 
then  distributed  by  trucks  from 
the  Orlando  plant. 

With  private  line  seiwice,  the 
computer  center  must  have  a 
separate  line  to  each  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  network,  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  servdee  charge  will  be  made 
for  each  of  these  lines.  Ser\dce 
is  bi-directional,  or  two-way. 
Data  can  be  transmitted  from 
Plant  A,  B  or  C  to  the  computer 
center  and  returned  again  over 
the  same  line. 

System  in  Georgia 

Such  a  system  is  used  by  the 
.Augusta  Chronicle  and  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  which  is  located  over 
100  miles  away  in  Georgia.  Un¬ 
justified  tape  is  produced  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  transmitted  at  1050 
words  per  minute  to  Augusta  to 
be  processed  by  a  computer. 
When  the  tape  is  process^  for 
justification  and  hyphenation  it 


is  returned  via  telephone  lij.e  to 
Savannah  for  typesetting. 

High-speed  data  transmi  sion 
.systems  are  linked  by  means  of 
DATA-PHONE  data  sets.  One 
.set  is  necessaiy  for  each  TTS 
tape  .sending  and  receiving  point. 
The  data  sets  are  required  to 
convert  data  signals  into  ap¬ 
propriate  tones  for  transmission 
over  telephone  lines,  and  then 
to  convert  the  tones  back  again 
to  the  TTS  codes. 

Bell  furnishes  a  variety  of 
data  .sets,  each  having  different 
characteristics;  for  examjjle,  the 
402A  and  B  can  only  handle 
tiaffic  in  a  one-way  direction 
only,  thus  you  can  transmit  TTS 
tape  from  PLANT  A  to  B,  but 
not  the  reverse. 

Two  Way  Service 

Data  set  202A  provides  2- 
w  a  y  communications  between 
PLANTS  A  and  B,  but  not 
simultaneously.  In  other  words, 
this  service  is  like  a  one-lane 
road  with  two-way  traffic  mov¬ 
ing  in  l)oth  directions,  e.g.,  first, 
northbound  vehicles  pass,  then 
when  the  road  is  cleared,  the 
.southbound  traffic  moves. 

Data  .set  202B  is  also  a  two- 
way  service,  except  that  TTS 
tape  can  be  transmitted  and  re¬ 
ceived  at  both  PLANTS  A  and 
B  simultaneously.  Again,  to  use 
the  highway  analogy',  this  serv¬ 
ice  offers  a  two  lane  road  with 
traffic  moving  in  lx)th  directions 
at  the  same  time. 

The  basic  differences  among 
the  other  equipment  I’equired 
are  tape  reader  and  punch 
speeds,  which  lunge  from  600 
to  1050  words  per  minute,  and 
whether  or  not  the  reader  is 
mechanical  or  the  photo-electric 
type. 

The  Digitronics,  Tally  and 
Teletype  Corporations  offer  a 
variety  of  tape  readers  and 
punches.  Their  equipment  can 
ire  purchased  or  leased  as  either 
.separate  components  or  as  a 
combined  unit  in  a  single  pack¬ 
age  at  each  terminal. 

• 

Fotorite  Building 
Factory  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

“This  is  a  significant  cKcasion 
in  photography,”  said  Harry  J. 
Graw,  president  and  founder  of 
Fotorite,  the  rapid  process  sys¬ 
tem  of  photographic  print  proc¬ 
essing. 

“We  are  breaking  ground  for 
the  new  home  of  Fotorite,  less 
than  three  years  after  introduc¬ 
ing  the  process  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The  Fotorite  Rapid  Process 
System  featuring  an  automatic 
photographic  print  processor 
and  special  photographic  papers 
and  chemicals,  is  now  in  use  in 
many  newspaper  offices. 
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Crete  technology,  newest  con¬ 
struction  methods  and  research 
and  development.  A  typical  day 
may  find  field  men  helping  a  ready- 
mixed  concrete  producer  design  a 
high-strength  mix  for  a  special 
project — or  consulting  with  high¬ 
way  engineers  on  pavement  de¬ 
signs  for  a  modern  expressway. 

Later,  they  might  be  discussing 
applications  of  prestressed  con¬ 
crete  with  the  architects  for  a  new 
office  building — or  attending  a 
citizens'  meeting  about  a  proposed 
new  sewage  plant. 

Backing  these  field  men  are 


engineers  and  specialists  at  PCA's 
engineering  headquarters  and  its 
$10  million  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Laboratories.  Extending  this 
service  program,  too,  are  more  than 
500  publications  and  85  films 
covering  every  modern  use  of 
concrete. 

The  work  of  PCA  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  supported 
by  competing  manufacturers  of 
Portland  cement.  This  service  pro¬ 
gram  each  day  benefits  practically 
everyone  in  providing  better,  more 
economical  and  imaginative  con¬ 
struction  of  every  kind. 


The  producers  of  cement,  today,  do 
far  more  than  supply  the  basic  in¬ 
gredient  of  concrete.  Through 
cooperative  effort,  they  sponsor  a 
large-scale  service  program  to  help 
architects,  engineers  and  builders 
in  achieving  new  successes  with 
concrete — the  most  versatile  of  all 
building  materials. 

A  staff  of  375  field  engineers 
of  the  industry's  Portland  Cement 
Association  are  in  daily  contact 
with  cement  users,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
They  provide  expert  advice  and 
authoritative  information  on  con- 


Helping  to  change  the  roof  line  of  America.  Concrete  today,  shaped  into  ingenious  structural  shells  only  inches  thin,  achieves 
strength  without  mass— to  create  graceful  new  beauty.  The  PCA  field  representative  provides  engineering  data  on  an  almost 
countless  variety  of  such  shells. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610 

At)  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


In  addition  to  selling  cement... 


shaping  construction  progress  is  the 
cement  producers'  basic  business  today 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Syndicated  Photos 
For  Weekly  Papers 

Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


The  Long  h^land  Pictorial  Re- 
view,  a  one-pape  supplement  of 
features,  human  interest  and 
special  event  jihotopraphs  and 
captions  is  now  poinp  to  some 
200,000  subscriliers  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  Counties,  Long  Island. 

It  is  distributed  by  Graphic 
Features  Syndicate,  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.,  and  averapes  almut  10 
photos  an  issue. 

The  Pictorial  Review  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Martin  A.  Bursten, 
a  former  International  News 
Sendee  and  News  Photos  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  He  sees  it  as  “de- 
sipned  to  help  weeklies  escape 
the  restrictive  mire  of  provin¬ 
cialism.” 

Pictorial  Renew  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  events  of  spe¬ 
cific  interest  to  suburbanites  in 
the  two  counties.  The  photos 
are  taken  by  its  own  profes¬ 
sional  .staff  and  area  correspond¬ 
ents,  or  obtained  from  recop- 
nized  news  media  and  amateur 
photopraphers. 

Screeninp  is  done  by  Manuel 
Elkins,  the  syndicate’s  manap- 
inp  editor.  He  was  the  photo  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  from  1934  until  it  folded 
last  year.  James  A,  Stanley,  a 
former  lieutenant  colonel  in 
army  public  relations,  handles 
research  and  editorial  content. 
Art  director  is  Joseph  Simon, 
formerly  with  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  an  artist,  cartoonist  and 
art  supervisor. 

Photo  coverage  is  provided  on 
sports,  fashions,  hobbies,  chari¬ 
ties,  local  civic  and  business 
leaders.  Pictorial  News  does  not 
carry  spot  news  photos. 

The  service,  which  started  in 
March,  is  planning  special  photo 
issues  on  topics  germane  to  sub¬ 
urban  living  such  as  back  to 
school  and  safety  and  on  spe¬ 
cial  events  such  as  the  World’s 
Fair.  These  special  issues  will 
be  provided  at  no  additional  cost 
to  .subscribers. 

Pictorial  Review  is  published 
on  an  every-other-week  basis  in 
mats  for  letterpress  operation 
and  in  flat  repro-proofs  for  off¬ 
set  production.  Material  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  papers  a  week  to 
10  days  prior  to  publication 
date.  Printing  is  done  at  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 

Pictorial  Review  is  now  go¬ 
ing  to  40  weekly  newspapers  on 
Long  Island  with  subscribers 


protected  within  their  circula¬ 
tion  ai’eas  by  exclusive  contract. 
Whether  Pictorial  Review  goes 
weekly  depends  on  its  use  by 
weeklies,  Mr.  Bursten  said. 

Mr.  Bursten  is  president  of 
Bursten,  Whitford  and  New¬ 
man,  an  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  publications  agency. 
Graphic  Features  Syrndicate  is 
part  of  the  firm’s  publications 
division,  as  is  the  Long  Island 
Pictorial  Review  and  Graphic 
News  Photos.  It  has  offices  in 
New  York,  Washington  and 
Great  Neck. 

*  *  * 

■STUDENT  WINNER 

Steve  Mercer,  a  16-year-old 
Peoria  student,  has  won  top 
honors  in  the  1964  High  School 
Photo  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  Press  Photographers 
Association, 

Mr.  Mercer  also  won  the  “best 
print  of  show”  award  for  his 
photograph  of  an  ice-covered 
fire  truck.  His  pattern  shot  of 
flowers  was  judged  among  10 
best  photographs  in  the  contest. 
Mr.  Mercer  is  a  student  at  Rich- 
woods  Community  High  School, 
Peoria. 

*  «  * 

PHOTO  POP.S 

•  Charles  L.  Trainor  Jr., 
.staff  photographer  on  the  Mi- 
atni  (Fla.)  News,  has  been 
awarded  a  charter  student 
scholarship  to  the  Famous  Pho¬ 
tographers  School  and  $200 
prize  money  in  the  Pocket  Books 
contest  designed  to  find  a  cover 
for  the  10th  anniversary  issue 
of  “Ripley’s  Believe  It  Or  Not!” 

Mr.  Trainor’s  winning  entry 
showed  more  than  170  images 
of  the  same  boy  in  each  space 
of  a  household  window  screen. 

The  contest  was  developed  to 
stimulate  imaginative  and  un¬ 
usual  photographs  expressing 
the  overall  meaning  of  “Believe 
It  Or  Not!”  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 

The  Trainor  photograph  will 
appear  on  the  cover  of  the  new 
Ripley  edition  coming  out  in 
October. 

•  Ben  McElveen,  a  reporter 
on  the  Levittown  (Pa.)  Titnes- 
Bristol  Daily  Courier,  took  a 
first  place  for  spot  news  in  the 
state-wide  Keystone  Press 
Awards.  While  covering  a 
drowming  of  a  Negro  youth  last 
.summer,  Mr.  McElveen  took  a 


picture  showing  one  white  res¬ 
cue  worker  with  a  large  tattoo 
across  his  back  reading  “Born 
to  Suffer.” 

Mr.  McElveen  occasionally 
fills  in  as  a  photographer  on  the 
paper. 

•  When  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  recently  dedicated  the 
site  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center  in  Nassau 
County,  N.  Y„  there  was  a 
luncheon  in  his  honor  at  Roose¬ 
velt  Raceway.  Irene  Harris,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Nassau  Star, 
Long  Beach,  was  there. 

When  she  arrived  she  was 
told  there  would  be  no  set  shots 
with  the  President  as  each  of 
the  123  guests  would  want  one. 
Mrs.  Harris  stationed  herself 
at  the  Raceway’s  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  cake  when  she  found  out 
the  President  had  consented  to 
cut  it  for  photographers.  Mrs. 
Harris  relates,  “I  whispered  in 
his  ear  that  I  represented  the 
only  Democratic  weekly  in  all 
of  Nassau  County  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  picture  of  him 
and  our  Democratic  leader.  He 
then  said  ‘The  lady  asked  me 
for  a  picture’  and  the  world 
.stood  still.” 

When  the  Star  came  out  the 
next  week,  it  carried  a  front 
page  picture  of  President  John¬ 
son  holding  Democratic  Leader 
Robert  1.  Kleiner  by  one  hand 
and  Mrs.  Harris  by  the  other. 

•  The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail  Trophy  for  best  spot 
news  photography  was  awarded 
to  Kent  Stevenson  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alta.)  Herald  at  the  an¬ 
nual  award  dinner  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  London,  Ont. 

It  was  the  third  major  award 
this  year  for  Mr.  Stevenson. 

At  the  same  event,  John  Boyd, 
Globe  and  Mail  photographer, 
was  made  the  only  honorary 
life  member  of  the  Association. 
He  has  been  on  the  Globe  and 
Mail  photo  staff  since  the  news¬ 
paper  was  formed  in  1936  and 
was  with  the  Globe  for  many 
years  before  that. 

•  Dan  Grossi,  Wide  World 
Photos  staff  photographer,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

• 

Guild  Decertified 
For  Photo  Staffs 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  is  decertified  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  combined 
photographic  staff  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger- 
Star. 

Last  May  former  Ledger-Star 
photographers  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  against  both  the  Guild  and 
the  Ledger-Star  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  independent  union. 


‘1-Shot  Gleasoa’ 
Dies;  News  Photog 
Since  Late  18908 

London,  Ont 

Arthur  Arnold  Gleas(  i,  86. 
photographer  and  photography 
columnist  for  the  London  Ont) 
Free  Press,  died  May  27. 

Known  as  “One-Shot  Glea¬ 
son,”  his  career  started  :n  the 
late  1890’s  and  he  was  still 
taking  aerial  photographs,  an 
art  in  which  he  pioneered,  at  the 
age  of  83. 

He  and  his  camera  covered 
the  Quebec  Tercentenary  it 
1908,  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  1938  and  took  the  first  aerial 
photographs  of  London  in  191S 
from  a  Curtis  Jenny  biplane. 

In  1936,  his  reputation  estab¬ 
lished,  he  was  given  one  of  his 
most  exciting  assignments  by 
the  New  York  News.  He  was 
asked  to  photograph  the  electro 
cution  of  Bruno  Hauptmann  for 
the  kidnap-murder  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  baby  where  pictures  wen 
not  supposed  to  be  taken. 

He  had  a  camera  concealed  in 
the  heel  of  his  shoe,  but  was 
dismayed  to  find  a  shoulder 
height  curtain  made  it  useless 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Gleason 
the  execution  was  delayed  for 
several  weeks,  and  the  next 
time  he  went  with  a  camera  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  bow  tie  he  wore. 

However,  the  front  row  of 
the  spectators’  gallery  was  or 
cupied  by  a  group  of  broad- 
shoulder,  six-foot  men.  Mr. 
Gleason’s  photograph  showed 
the  men’s  shoulders  and  the  exe¬ 
cutioner’s  face,  but  not  Haupt¬ 
mann. 

• 

Reporter  Let  Off 
In  Picture  Tlieft 

Toronto 

Wayne  McLean,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Napanee  (Ont) 
Beaver,  was  given  a  three- 
month  suspend^  sentence  by 
Judge  J.  C.  Anderson  June  2 
after  a  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
the  theft  of  eight  pictures  from 
the  home  of  (Charles  Cooper  of 
Camden  East,  Ont. 

Mr.  McLean  went  to  the 
Cooper  house  last  Nov.  29  with 
two  reporters  of  the  Kingstm 
(Ont.)  Whig -Standard,  who 
wanted  pictures  of  Cooper’s 
wife  to  identify  the  body  of  a 
woman  found  wrapped  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  sheet  in  Sharbot  Lake.  Later 
it  was  found  the  woman  was  not 
Cooper’s  wife.  The  jury  de¬ 
liberated  4*/^  hours  and  re¬ 
turned  a  report  that  it  found 
McLean  guilty  of  theft  but  that 
it  did  not  believe  he  took  the 
pictures  for  a  fraudulent  pur 
pose. 
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Letter  to  the  editor 

Capital  C  is  what  our  letter  is 
all  about.  Please  use  1  cap  C 
when  writing  about  Coke.  And 
2  cap  C’s  when  writing  about 
Coca-Cola.  Thank  you.  Should 
you  require  additional  C’s,  feel 
free  to  call. 


Style  B€H)k 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


for  it,  several  AP  staffers  did 
inquire  as  to  the  price  of  the 
basic  sable,  $25,()()(),  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  $600  and  $700  ball 
^wns.  Some  conscientious  re¬ 
porters  continued  with  their 
tasks  at  hand,  but  even  these 
pave  the  slitherinp  cire  skin- 
divinp  suit  with  one  of  those 
oh-so-low  necks  more  than  a 
passing  glance. 

A  Glossary 

Along  with  the  glamor  came 
this  information  which  any  desk 
man  is  welcome  to  clip  and  save! 
At  least  it’s  a  start. 

A-Line  —  A  dress  silhouette 
narrow  at  the  top  and  widening 
gradually  to  the  hemline. 

Apron  skirt — A  deep  pleat  on 
either  side  results  in  an  apron 
effect. 

Bandage  top  —  A  strapless 
bodice  that  seems  to  remain 
safely  in  place  because  the  fab¬ 
ric  firmly  wraps  the  curves. 

Bateau — A  boat-shaped  neck¬ 
line. 

Batwing  sleeves  —  Sleeves 
with  a  capey  effect. 

Boa  collar — A  brief  ring  of 
fur. 


AN  HOMBRE  —  The  coat,  of 
course.  It  is  an  hombre  plaid, 
which  for  reasons  known  only  to 
the  couture  world,  means  light 
and  dark  plaids  blending  into  each 
other.  That's  AP  Newsfeature 
writer  Sid  Moody  (right)  paying 
only  casual  attention  to  the 
hombre  and  the  senorita. 


THE  SNOOD  AND  THE  COWL — Studying  this  model  who  is  demon¬ 
strating  the  snood  headpiece  and  the  cowl  neckline  are  byline  writers 
William  L.  Ryan  and  Jules  Loh. 


Cire — Black,  shiny,  wet-look¬ 
ing  material. 

Cowl  neckline — Fabric  drapes 
in  folds  in  back,  front,  or  both. 

Culotte — Pants  with  a  skirt¬ 
like  appearance.  This  term  is 
giving  way  to  another,  pants 
skirt. 

Discotheque  —  Appropriate 
clothing  for  chic,  intimate  little 
bistros  where  the  entertainment 
may  not  be  any  more  elaborate 
than  a  nickelodeon. 

Dolman — A  sleeves  fitted  into 
a  very  large  armhole,  sometimes 
cut  all  the  way  down  to  the 
waistline. 

Empire  — (pronounced  AHM- 
peer)  —  A  waistline  cut  high 
under  the  bosom. 

Flock  —  Short,  fibrous  parti¬ 
cles  that  surface  a  fabric.  (It  is 
NOT  a  cult  of  fashion  devotees.) 

Halter — A  neckline  that  loops 
around  the  neck  leaving  the  back 
utterly  bare  down  to  the  waist. 

Godet — A  bias-cut  triangular 
piece  (like  the  sections  of  an 
umbrella)  set  into  the  dress, 
skirt  or  sleeve,  flaring  it. 

Hombre  —  A  fabric  pattern 
shaded  from  dark  to  light. 

Jaguar — This  is  NOT  a  sports 
car.  It  is  a  spotted  cat  fur, 
much  cheaper  than  the  now-rare 
leopard. 

Mail — Also  called  chain  mail, 
and  fashioned  after  the  defen¬ 
sive  armor  of  knights  of  old,  but 
hardly  used  that  way  anymore. 
It  is  a  flexible,  glittering  fabric 
of  interlinked  metal  rings. 

Maillot — Used  to  describe  a 
tight-fitting  bodice  like  this  gar¬ 
ment  worn  by  dancers,  swim¬ 
mers,  acrobats,  etc. 

Martingale — A  dress  or  coat 
half-belted  in  back,  borrowed 


from  the  name  given  the  strap 
fastened  to  a  horse’s  girth.  (No 
insult  intended). 

Matelasse  —  Fancy  weaves 
with  raised  patterns  that  look 
quilted,  wadded,  puckered,  blis¬ 
tered,  etc. 

Nothing  Dress  —  This  term 
used  only  in  retrospect  today. 
Refers  to  the  simple,  collarless, 
sleeveless,  easy  fitting  dress 
made  popular  by  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy  during  her  husband’s 
administration. 

Pancho — A  cape  coat  cut  af¬ 
ter  the  fashion  of  Mexican 
panchos. 

Pants — This  is  the  proper, 
unblushing  description  for  long, 
leg-covering  sportswear,  usually 
skinnier  than  slacks  and  not  as 
mannish  as  trousers.  (Panties 
is  the  word  to  be  censored,  not 
pants.) 

Passementerie — General  term 
applied  to  heavy  lacy  edgings 
and  trimmingrs  of  cord,  beads, 
etc. 

Princess  Line  —  A  silhouette 
that  follows  the  body  line  from 
shoulder  to  hem  without  a  seam 
at  the  waistline. 

Raglan — Sleeves  that  extend 
to  the  neckline  of  a  dress. 

Shift — A  loosely  fitted  dress 
with  more  undulation  than  the 
sack. 

Souffle  —  A  blistered,  puffy 
fabric. 

Surplice — A  dress  that  wraps 
and  fastens  to  the  side,  like  the 
outer  vestments  worn  by  some 
clergymen. 

Tom  Jones  neckline — A  blouse 
plungpng  to  the  waist  (as  Tom 
Jones  wore  his  in  the  movie  of 
the  same  name)  with  ruffles 
camoufiaging  the  cleavage. 


Council  Raps 
Latvyers  for 
Press  Threat 

London 

The  Press  Council  has  issued 
a  statement  censuring  mt'nbers 
of  the  bar  for  making  threats 
of  contempt  proceedings  airainst 
newspapers  in  the  Great  Mail 
Train  Robbery  case. 

The  council,  of  which  Lord 
Devlin,  former  Lord  of  Appeal, 
is  now  chairman,  said  it  “re¬ 
grets  the  use  of  a  procedure 
which  might  give  the  impression 
that  what  appears  in  news¬ 
papers  is  controlled  by  state¬ 
ments  made  by  solicitors  in  the 
interests  of  their  clients.” 

Unwanted  publicity,  the  coun¬ 
cil  stated,  is  not  contempt  of 
court. 

Lawyers  for  some  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  made  a  statement  with 
the  approval  of  the  magistrates’ 
court  and  of  the  prosecution 
which  threatened  newsmen  with 
contempt  citations  if  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  communicate  with 
the  defendants  or  to  photograph 
any  of  them  while  they  were 
out  on  bail. 

The  Press  Council  said  it  has 
frequently  condemned  intrusions 
on  privacy  and  “that  applies  to 
defendants  on  bail  as  much  as 
to  anyone  else.”  It  would  have 
been  sufficient,  the  council 
thought,  if  the  attorneys  had 
merely  stated  their  clients  did 
not  wish  to  be  interviewed  or 
photographed  in  their  homes. 

“The  council  does  not  doubt 
that  a  request  of  that  sort  would 
have  been  respected,”  the  state¬ 
ment  concluded. 

At  the  long  trial,  the  council 
noted,  the  presiding  judge  de¬ 
clared  the  conduct  of  the  press 
had  been  “absolutely  immac¬ 
ulate.” 

• 

Lindsay-Schaub 
In  Edwardsville 

Edwardsville,  Ill. 

Lindsay  -  Schaub  Newspapers 
Inc.  of  Decatur,  Ill.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Edwardsville  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  102-year-old  daily. 

Since  1960  the  Intelligencer 
has  been  owned  by  the  Holyoke 
Transcript  -  Telegram  Inc.  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.  The  Dwight 
family  of  Holyoke  purchased  it 
from  the  heirs  of  Gilbert  Giese. 

Clarence  A.  Anderson  will 
continue  as  general  manager,  it 
was  announced  by  F.  W.  Schaub, 
vicepresident  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  group. 
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OIL  a/7c/ OPPORTUNITY 


The  doors  that  open  on  the  future  have  never  re¬ 
vealed  more  hopeful  or  exciting  vistas  for  individuals 
than  they  do  in  the  oil  industry  today.  The  increasing 
pace  of  technological  change  and  burgeoning  popu¬ 
lation  pose  a  challenge  unique  in  history.  All  the  skills 
of  science,  management  and  professional  knowledge 
will  be  needed.  As  the  industry  expands  geograph¬ 
ically,  its  organization  and  facilities  also  expand;  and 
opportunities  for  oil  company  employees  multiply 
throughout  the  world.  Marathon's  7,500  people  sense 
the  excitement  of  a  company— and  an  industry— on 
the  move.  And  for  the  citizens  of  many  of  the  ancient 
countries  to  which  their  search  for  new  oil  is  carried, 
broader  opportunities  are  becoming  a  reality. 

MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 

FINDLAY  OHIO 


►  Marathon's  production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  in  North  America  reached  an  all-time  high  of  126,589  net  barrels  per 
day  in  the  first  quarter  of  1964.  Libyan  crude  oil  sales  averaged  112,889  barrels  daily,  a  substantial  advance  over  previous  quarters. 


Vote  Pool 

{Confirmed  from  pope  9) 


the  1966  congressional  elections. 
He  did  this  in  a  si>eech  June  4 
to  NBC  affiliates  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  revealing  that 
NBC’s  convention  and  election 
cov'erage  for  1964  was  budgeted 
at  $6  million. 

Mr.  Friendly  urged  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew  to  reconsider  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  pool  arrangement 
and  get  into  action  this  year. 
If  NBC  found  this  unfeasible, 
Mr.  Friendly  .said,  CBS  would 
invite  ABC  to  join  with  it. 

This  brought  about  immediate 
conferences  of  officials  from  the 
thi’ee  networks  and  they  invited 
Mr.  Gallagher  to  attend  the  first 
one.  After  the  plan  jelled  and 
won  the  endorsement  of  Mims 
Thomason,  president  of  UPI, 
that  organization  sent  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor,  to  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Friend¬ 
ly’s  office  to  discuss  the  details. 

Mr.  Friendly  described  the 
conference  setup:  present  were 
Elmer  W.  Lower,  president  of 
ABC  News;  Mr.  Me  Andrew  and 
Mr.  Friendly  in  one  room;  Mr. 
Gallagher  in  another  room,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  in  a  room  next  to 
that. 

“It  was  like  a  scene  from  a 
motion  picture,”  Mr.  Friendly 
said,  “as  we  dashed  from  office 
to  office,  trying  to  reach  a  de¬ 
cision.” 

The  coverage  of  election  re¬ 
turns,  in  Mr.  Friendly’s  view, 
had  gotten  to  be  “like  an  arms 
race  among  nations,”  with  costs 
accelerating  for  everyone. 

“Nobody,”  he  said,  “will  ever 
know  how  much  was  saved  by 
the  industry  by  this  pooling 
move.  But  we  didn’t  do  it  to 
sav'e  money  but  rather  as  a 
public  service.” 

Board  of  Directors 

The  Network  Election  Service 
will  be  administered  by  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  Arnold 
Snyder,  for  ABC;  William 
Eames,  for  CBS;  and  Frank 
Jordan,  for  NBC.  They  are  the 
managers  of  election  .services 
in  their  respectiv'e  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Returns  will  be  rejmrted  si¬ 
multaneously  to  each  of  the  net¬ 
works  which  will  post  the  re¬ 
turns  on  a  state-by-state  basis 
in  their  studios  on  election 
night.  In  addition,  statewide 
totals  in  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  relayed  to  a  tabu¬ 
lating  center  in  New  York 
where  running  totals  will  l)e 
compiled  and  transmitted  to 
each  network  and  on  AP  tele¬ 
printers  simultaneously. 

Each  network  has  reserved 
the  right  to  employ  its  own 


election  analysis  system  for 
making  forecasts,  but  this  in- 
foi-mation  will  not  be  included 
in  the  pool  sert’ice. 

Although  no  mention  was 
made  of  it  in  the  formal  state¬ 
ment  on  the  pool  organization, 
it  was  understood  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  prepared  to  take 
legal  action  to  safeguard  the 
vote  counting  from  piracy.  A 
property  right  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  claimed.  There 
have  been  court  decisions  favor¬ 
ing  this  position. 

Aiilliuritalive  .Source 

The  joint  statement  by  Mr. 
Gallagher  and  the  network  offi¬ 
cials  said: 

“The  creation  of  Network 
Election  Serv’ice  is,  we  lielieve.  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  dissemination  of 
news.  The  American  voter  and 
the  public  at  large  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  faster  and  most 
accurate  returns. 

“At  the  same  time.  Network 
Election  Sei-vice  will  do  much  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  created 
by  .several  different  vote  counts, 
based  on  rejwrts  from  different 
precincts.  We  exi)ect  Network 
Election  Seiwice  to  become  the 
authoritative  source  of  returns 
in  all  future  elections.” 

• 

David  Lindsay  Heads 
ANPA  Fountlation 

David  Lindsay  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  SaroHota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Journal,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  Howard  Wood,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Meeting  in  New  York  City 
last  week,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Foundation  also  elected 
William  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  vicepresident; 
Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  secretary;  and 
John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  treasurer. 

“The  new  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors,”  Mr.  Lindsay  said  “plan  to 
carry  out  an  expanded  program 
of  educational,  charitable,  and 
scientific  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  daily  newspaper  publishing 
business.  This  program  will  en¬ 
courage  research  relating  to 
freedom  of  the  press  and  speech 
and  will  aim  at  developing  im¬ 
proved  understanding  through¬ 
out  the  world  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  its  role  in  a  free 
society.” 

The  Foundation  now  admin¬ 
isters  the  ANPA  -  sponsored 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program  and  has  a  specialized 
journalism  library  in  New  York 
at  ANPA  headquarters,  750 
Thii-d  Avenue. 


75  .4tten4l  Drake’s 
Newspaper  Workshop 

Des  Moines 

William  L.  Ryan,  news  an- 
aly.st  and  foreign  affairs  expert 
for  the  Associated  Press,  will  lie 
the  featured  speaker  at  this 
summer’s  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  workshop  June  15- 
26  at  Drake  University  in  Des 
Moines. 

The  workshop,  l)egun  in  1960 
by  the  Des  Moines  public  schools 
in  cooperation  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  it 
is  necessaiy  to  limit  enrollment 
to  75  and  for  the  past  two  years 
applicants  have  been  turned 
away. 

Gov.  Meyner 
Cigarette  Ad 
Code  ‘Czar’ 

With  the  cigarette  advertising 
code  still  under  consideration  by 
the  anti-trust  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  former 
New  Jersey  Governor  Robert  B. 
.Meyner  has  been  named  its  ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  has  a  five-year 
contract. 

At  the  Department  of  Justice 
it  was  stated  that  the  code  had 
been  under  consideration  for 
several  weeks.  It  was  not  un¬ 
usual,  a  spokesman  said,  that  so 
much  time  should  be  required 
in  .studying  the  code  which  es¬ 
tablishes  “uniform  standards  for 
cigarette  advertising”  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  companies  violating 
it  may  be  required  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  pay  up  to  $100,- 
000  in  jienalties. 

Gov.  Meyner  said  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  an  office  in  New 
York,  handy  to  the  advertising 
agencies  and  the  cigarette  man¬ 
ufacturers.  He  said  he  would 
engage  a  staff  which  would  in¬ 
clude  another  law>’er.  He  him¬ 
self  practices  law  in  New’ark 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  He 
is  also  seeking  someone  ac- 
((uainted  both  with  advertising 
and  with  governmental  regula¬ 
tory  bodies.  With  clerical  help, 
he  .said,  the  staff  should  number 
about  10. 

Gov.  Meyner  said  he  has  been 
smoking  off  and  on  since  his 
college  days.  Right  now  he  .said 
he  confines  his  smoking  to  after 
dinner.  His  wife,  the  former 
Helen  Day  Stevenson,  also 
smokes. 

Gov.  Meyner,  46,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Lafayette  College  in 
1930,  and  received  his  law  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  in  1933.  He 
was  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
from  1954  to  1962. 


Announcement  of  Go\  ernor 
.Meyner’s  sek'ction  as  adi  linis- 
trator  was  made  by  nine  to¬ 
bacco  companies  that  parti,  ipat- 
ed  in  drafting  the  code. 

• 

Atlanta  Times 
Ready  to  RoU; 
120-Page  Debut 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

First  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
Times,  an  evening  and  Sunday 
paper,  was  scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  Friday,  June  12. 

Judge  James  C.  Dav'is,  69, 
publisher,  said  it  would  lx?  120 
pages,  of  which  90  would  be 
advertising,  and  the  press  run 
would  be  between  175,000  and 
180,000  copies,  of  which  125,000 
is  “paid  in  advance,  mostly  car¬ 
rier  delivered.” 

The  pajrer,  competing  with 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  (200,- 
642)  and  the  Atlanta  Journal 
(254,622),  is  being  financed  by 
a  public  stock  issue.  Jud|?e 
Davis  began  working  on  the 
venture  two  and  a  half  years 
ago. 

“We  are  well  ahead  in  our 
financing  .schedule,”  he  said. 
“We  sold  $600,000  of  our  first 
issue,  and  our  last  issue  is  for 
$3,500,000.” 

Judge  Davis  said  the  Sunday 
edition  would  lie  about  the  same 
size  as  Friday’s.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  six  sections  with  a 
12-page  comic  section,  and  a  tv 
tabloid  similar  to  that  published 
by  the  Washington  Star. 

The  Times  moved  Feb.  1  into 
its  own  60,000  -  square  -  foot 
building  that  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $700,000.  In  it  is  equip¬ 
ment  Judge  Davis  valuer!  at 
$1,750,000,  including  a  com¬ 
puter  in  the  composing  room. 
The  12  Goss  press  units  were 
purchased  from  the  former 
auxiliary  plant  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

Luke  Greene,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Constitution  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal, 
is  editor  and  Luther  Thigpen, 
formerly  of  the  Augusta  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  managing  editor. 

Ii*vin  M.  Orner,  executive 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  is  from  the  Netv  Orleans 
Item. 


Fret!  Foy  Honored 

Fred  C.  Foy,  a  former  Cali¬ 
fornia  newsman  and  ex-company 
publications  editor,  was  named 
Communicator  of  the  Year  by 
the  International  Council  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Editors.  He  is  Iward 
chairman  of  Koppers  Company, 
Inc.,  a  diversified  industrial  or¬ 
ganization. 
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A  MESSAGE  FOR  PARENTS— ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY.  .  . 


Barents  who  teach  their  children  setmhle  eating 
habits  help  the  tjoiing  avoid  costtg  food  faddism 


IT  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED  that  Americans  spend  from  500 
million  to  one  billion  dollars  each  year  needlessly  on 
food  fads,  vitamin  pills  that  are  not  necessary,  and  so- 
callcd  "health  foods”  which  may  he  perfectly  good  foods 
hut  which  do  not  live  up  to  some  of  the  elaborate  health 
claims  made  for  them  and  which  may  not  he  worth  the 
premium  prices  charged.  Parents  really  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  their  children  off  to  a  good  start  in  life  should  he  alert 
to  food  faddism  and  health  (juackery  and  should  prepare 
I  heir  children  to  avoid  being  victimized  by  the  faddists 
and  (juacks  who  prey  on  the  young,  as  well  as  the  aged, 
because  they  know  of  the  concern  the  young  have  for 
health  and  strength  and  body  development. 

Although  scientific  research  has  demonstrated  that 
drinking  milk  on  the  day  of  an  athletic  event  apparently 
has  no  adverse  effects  on  the  athletes’  performance,  there 
are  still  athletic  coaches  in  high  schools  and  colleges  who 
instruct  their  teams  to  avoid  milk  at  certain  periods  or 
meals.  Some  physical  education  teachers,  who  influence 
the  attitudes  of  young  people  they  are  instructing,  are  not 
well  informed  about  sound  nutrition  principles. 

Parents  concerned  about  the  good  health  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  aware  of  what  the  children  are  being 
taught,  if  anything,  about  what  they  should  eat  and  why, 
(Generally,  schools  use  nutrition  teaching  materials  pre¬ 
pared  under  careful  supervision  of  nutritionists  who  know 
their  business,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  nutrition 
teachings  are  not  based  on  well  established  nutrition 
|)rinciples. 

PARENTS  CAN  TEACH  THROUGH  GOOD  EXAMPLES 

In  most  families,  it  is  likely  that  the  examples  set  by  adult 
members  in  their  own  eating  habits  will  be  a  very  strong 
inlluence  (»n  the  children’s  eating  habits.  If  adults  shun 
certain  foods,  then  the  children,  especially  the  teen-agers, 
may  assume  they,  too,  can  avoid  these  foods.  Parents 
should  understand  at  least  the  fundamental  principles  of 
good  nutrition  so  that  they  can  guide  their  children 
toward  sensible  eating  habits  and  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  role  which  food  plays  in  health  and  development. 

Parents  need  not  be  walking  textbooks  on  nutrition. 
Nutritionists  have  made  life  much  easier  for  us  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  Daily  P(K»d  (iuide.  Family  meals  may  be 
planned  for  both  taste  appeal  and  good  nutrition  by  se¬ 
lecting  from  four  major  food  groupings:  (1)  Milk  and 
Other  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats,  Fish,  Poultry,  Kggs,  Dried 
Peas  and  Beans,  Nuts;  (3)  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  (4) 
Breads  and  (iereals.  The  groupings  are  based  largely  on 
the  kinds  of  nutrients  provided  by  each  group.  The  (Juide 
recommendations  provide  only  a  foundation  lor  a  well 
balanced  diet.  Depending  upon  total  calories  re(]uired, 
other  foetds  not  included  in  these  four  groups  may  be 
selected  to  round  out  the  daily  diet. 

The  Daily  Food  Guide  is  excellent  because  it  fits  the 


needs  of  the  entire  family.  Food  selection  varies  only  in 
terms  of  individual  nutrient  needs.  In  other  words,  an 
adult  whose  life  is  ejuite  sedentary  does  not  require  the 
same  (quantities  of  food  as  a  very  active  teen-age  boy  or  a 
growing  child.  (See  below  for  instructions  on  how  to  re¬ 
ceive  your  copy  of  the  Daily  Food  Guide  for  your  family.) 

THE  DAILY  FOOD  GUIDE  IS  EASY  TO  USE 

The  Daily  Food  Guide  is  designed  to  make  food  selection 
for  the  family  as  easy  as  possible.  Here  is  an  example  of 
how  the  Guide  suggests  that  selections  be  made: 

IVlilk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods:  The  Guide  suggests  3-4 
glasses  of  milk  daily  for  children  and  teen-agers  and  2 
glasses  daily  for  adults  (or  the  equivalent  amounts  of  milk 
in  other  dairy  foods  such  as  cheese  and  ice  cream).  These 
quantities  of  milk  are  recommended  because  milk  {novides 
important  nutrients  for  all  age  groups. 

Milk  is  a  leading  source  of  calcium,  essential  for  the 
development  of  bones  and  teeth  and  required  for  f)roper 
functioning  of  muscles  and  nerves  and  for  normal  clotting 
of  blood.  Milk  is  also  an  imp(»rtant  contributor  of  ribo¬ 
flavin — which  is  vital  in  the  body’s  metabolism — and  high 
quality  protein  that  provides  the  amino  acids  needed  for 
body  tissue  growth  and  repair.  Milk  also  supplies  other 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

For  a  moderately  active  adult  man,  two  8-ounce  glasses 
of  milk  provide  about  10-15%  of  his  recommended  daily 
calorie  allowance;  about  25%  of  his  protein;  about  70% 
of  his  calcium;  about  45%  of  his  riboflavin;  about  15%  of 
his  vitamin  A;  and  over  10%  of  his  thiamine. 

For  an  adult  woman  percentages  of  these  nutrients  qiro- 
vided  by  2  glasses  of  milk  would  be  slightly  higher  because 
(»f  the  generally  lower  nutrient  recommendations  for 
women,  but  the  calories  in  2  glasses  of  milk  still  {(rovide 
only  14-20%  of  the  recommended  daily  allowance  for  a 
moderately  active  adult  woman. 

Selecting  foods  from  the  other  food  groups  in  proper 
quantities  j)rovides  the  additional  nutrients  recommended. 
If  the  entire  family  follows  this  very  simple  Daily  Food 
Guide,  and  if  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  develop  under¬ 
standing  among  the  young  why  it  is  wise  to  select  foods  in 
this  {)attern  to  f)rovide  a  balanced  diet,  then  it  is  likely 
that  the  young  will  be  less  susceptible  to  the  siren  songs 
of  faddists  and  (quacks  who  q)romise  them  a  "quick  and 
easy”  [lath  to  super  bodies  and  brains  via  their  q)ills  and 
"health  foods.” 

For  complete  information  on  the  Daily  Food  Guide, 
write:  Daily  Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Association,  20 
N.  Wacker  Drive,  Ghicago,  111.  00600. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association' 


W.  P.  Hobby  Dies; 
Houston  Post  Head 


Houston,  Texas 

William  P.  Hobby,  who  owned 
a  newspaper  before  he  was  30 
and  was  Governor  of  Texas  be¬ 
fore  he  was  40,  died  June  7  at 
the  age  of  86.  Mr.  Hobby  had 
been  in  failing  health  since  1957 
when  he  underwent  surgery  for 
an  ulcer. 

Will  Hobby  felt  the  lure  of 
newspapering  early  in  life  and 
quit  school  at  the  age  of  16  for 
an  $8  a  week  job  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post.  At  that  time  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  columnist,  William 
Sidney  Porter,  who  later  gained 
fame  under  the  pen  name  O. 
Henry,  was  also  working  at  the 
Post. 

Bought  10  Shares 

Seven  years  later  Mr.  Hobby 
had  become  a  reporter  at  $22.50 
a  week  and  owned  10  shares  in 
the  newspaper.  Two  years  later, 
in  1903,  he  was  city  editor  and 
a  year  after  that,  managing 
editor. 

Within  three  years  he  had  a 
paper  of  his  o^v^l  —  the  Bcom- 
mont  Enterprise. 

Aggressive  and  .Strong-Willed 

He  was  known  as  an  ag¬ 
gressive  editor  who  outpointed 
rival  news  outlets,  and  as  a 
strong-willed  governor  whose 
record  for  getting  laws  he 
favored  passed  was  almost  un¬ 
blemished. 

Mr.  Hobby  was  the  youngest 
governor  to  date  when  he  took 
office  in  1917.  He  had  been 
elected  to  a  second  term  as 
lieutenant  governor  in  1916  on 
an  anti-prohibition  platform, 
and  took  over  the  governor’s 
chair  when  Gov.  Jim  Ferguson 
was  impeached  in  a  stormy  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature. 

He  ran  for  a  full  term  and  in 
the  next  election  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  his  opponent.  He  opposed 
a  suggested  law  that  would  have 
barred  Mr.  Ferguson  from  run¬ 
ning  for  office  again,  and  won 
by  a  wide  margin. 

Bitter  Campaign 

But  tbe  campaign  was  a  bit¬ 
ter  one.  Mr.  Ferguson  described 
the  Governor  as  “a  misfit  whom 
God  had  failed  to  endow  with 
the  physical  attributes  that 
make  up  a  man,”  alluding  to 
Mr.  Hobby’s  shortness  and  large 
ears. 

Mr.  Hobby  replied: 

“I  will  admit  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  failed  to  favor  me 
with  physical  attributes  pleasing 


to  Governor  Ferguson.  But  at 
least  He  gave  me  tbe  intelli¬ 
gence  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  my  own  money  and  that 
which  belongs  to  the  state.” 

(Mr.  Ferguson  was  impeached 
earlier  on  26  counts — 21  of  them 
dealing  with  charges  of  mis¬ 
appropriating  state  money.) 

Legi.slation  passed  under  Mr. 
Hobby’s  guidance  included  laws 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote 
in  primaiy  elections,  drought 
i-elief,  and  a  legulation  requir¬ 
ing  candidates  to  enter  a  runoff 
if  they  failed  to  get  a  clear 
majority  in  the  primary. 

RtUumcd  to  Journalism 

He  declined  to  run  for  a  third 
term  as  govemor  or  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  went 
back  to  tbe  Beaumont  Enter- 
jtrise  before  returning  to  the 
Post  as  president  in  1924, 

Ehiring  the  depression  he 
fought  to  hold  the  Post  together, 
all  the  while  gradually  raising 
his  holdings  until  he  became  its 
owner  in  1939.  He  changed  the 
name  from  the  Post-Dispatch 
back  to  the  Post. 

Mr.  Hobby’s  fiist  wife,  Mrs. 
Willie  Cooper  Hobby,  died  in 
1929,  and  he  married  Oveta 
Culp,  former  parliamentarian  of 
the  Texas  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  in  1931. 

The  second  Mrs.  Hobby,  now 
editor  of  the  Post,  was  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  under  President 
Eisenhower  until  1955,  and 
World  War  II  head  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps. 

VV’.  P.  Hobby  Jr.  is  executive 
v'icepi-esident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  tbe  Post. 

*  *  * 

Rudy  Ramirez,  35,  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram;  June  3. 

*  *  * 

Wavil  Hugh  See,  58,  editor 
of  the  Brisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view;  June  3. 

*  *  * 

George  Graham  Finlay,  65, 
retired  news  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  bureau  of  the  Canadian 
Press;  May  29. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Johns,  73,  a 
newspajierman  for  50  years  and 
Olympia  correspondent  for  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trib¬ 
une;  May  30. 

•  *  * 

William  H.  Goldthorpe,  83, 
publisher  of  the  Cuba  City 


(Wis.)  Tri-County  Press  for  the 
last  63  years;  June  1. 

*  *  * 

Arch  Bristow,  82,  columnist 
for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning 
News;  June  2. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Odum,  28,  reporter 
for  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune ;  May  23. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Merl  Moitnt,  65,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  tbe 
old  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  June 


Ed  J.  Fehn,  80,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  tbe  Evans- 
inlle  (Ind.)  Courier;  May  14. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Larmouth,  82,  Madi- 
sonville  (Ky.)  Messenger  farm 
editor;  May  30. 

*  •  * 

E.  O.  Sawyer,  81,  onetime  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  News 
and  Seattle  Star;  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Reppen,  30,  Toronto 
Star  sports  cartoonist;  June  2. 

*  ♦  • 

Henry  Berman,  65,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 
May  30. 

*  *  * 

Nicholas  P.  Isaac  Sr.,  58, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Pauls- 
boro  (N.  J.)  Record;  May  29. 

• 

Barrie  Examiner 
Marks  100th  Year 

Barrie,  Ont. 

The  Barrie  Examiner  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary 
June  6  with  a  special  edition 
recalling  the  growth  of  the 
paper  and  the  community. 

The  Examiner  has  served 
Simcoe  County  for  95  years — 
as  a  weekly  and  as  a  daily 
since  1958.  The  first  Examiner 
was  published  from  a  hand  press 
in  February,  1864.  William  Man- 
ley  Nicholson,  who  also  had  a 
newspaper  in  Hamilton,  was  the 
first  publisher  and  Barrie’s  pop¬ 
ulation  was  less  than  3,500. 

The  Examiner,  which  began 
with  four  employes,  has  a  staff 
of  more  than  70  under  publisher 
W.  K.  Walls.  It  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  9,000  and 
is  owned  by  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd. 

• 

Sports  Writer  Retires 

Ottawa 

Tommy  Shields,  sports  writer, 
retired  from  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
June  1  after  43  years  of  service 
with  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Shields, 
who  will  be  68  on  Aug.  7,  was 
attached  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  for  35  years.  During  the 
last  10  years  he  was  on  the 
general  news  staff  and  he  was 
librarian  for  18  months. 


Free  Paper  W  ins 
Legality  Test  if 
Handbill  Law 

La  Habra.  Calif. 

City  of  La  Habra  officials 
have  been  temporarily  enjoined 
from  enforcing  a  handbill  ordi¬ 
nance  through  action  of  '  ’ounty 
Superior  Judge  Stephen  K 
Tamura. 

The  injunction  suit  was  filed 
by  Review  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Whittier,  publishers  of  the  La 
Habra  Review.  The  firm  charged 
that  the  city  had  threatened  to 
arrest  Review  personnel  if  they 
delivered  their  weekly  paper  to 
every  home  in  the  city. 

Review  officials  said  the  paper 
has  been  delivered  in  La  Habra 
since  June,  1960,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1600,  although  restricted 
to  those  residents  whose  names 
and  addresses  have  been  filed 
with  the  city  clerk  under  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  handbill  ordinance. 

City  Atty.  Paul  Morgan  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  ordinance  is 
similar  to  an  ordinance  in  ad¬ 
joining  Fullerton,  which  was 
declar^  unconstitutional  last 
December. 

The  court  order  means  that 
the  La  Habra  injunction  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect  until  a  trial  is 
held  on  the  validity  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance. 

The  ordinance  classifies  the 
Review  as  a  commercial  hand¬ 
bill  because  it  contains  more 
than  60  percent  advertising. 
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IVeeUework 
Kit  Feature 
Ready  to  Go 

Sample's  of  a  new  sewing  fea¬ 
ture  were  mailed  to  Associated 
Press  member  newspapers  this 
week. 

It’s  culled  Your  Needlework 
Kit.  Wh.it  distinguishes  it  from 
the  usual  pattern  feature  is  that 
it  offers  the  reader  not  just  a 
pattern  but  a  complete  kit  of 
material  -cloth,  thread,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  anything  else  needed 
-to  complete  the  project  in 
hand. 

It  appears  at  a  time,  says  Joe 
Wing,  general  editor  of  AP 
Kewsfeatures,  when  there  is  a 
tremendous  upsurge  of  interest 
among  women  in  needlework. 

“Cross-stitching  has  become 
almost  a  status  symbol,”  he  com¬ 
ments. 

Complete  kits  have  been 
offered  wth  great  success  by 
women’s  magazines,  he  adds, 
but  not  by  newspapers,  except 
for  seven  which  gave  three 
issues  of  Your  Needlework  Kit 
a  highly  encouraging  test. 

To  guarantee  reader  satis¬ 
faction,  APN  has  retained  the 
services  of  an  expert  designer 
and  idea  woman  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  kit  features  in  magazines. 
And  it  has  arranged  for  Para¬ 
gon,  a  supplier  of  quality  kits, 
to  work  up  the  designs  and  the 
material  that  the  readers  will 
order. 

Subscribing  newspapers  will 
share  in  the  proceeds,  which  will 
vary  with  the  price  of  the  kits. 
All  mail  orders  will  be  handled 
m  New  York. 

First  kits  featured  in  the 
series  cost  $2.  Included  are  such 
projects  as  a  beginner’s  em¬ 
broidery  and  quilting  lesson, 
diild’s  gay  sun  suit,  “grow 
•lart”  wall  hanging,  “welcome 
?iest”  bathroom  towels,  needle¬ 
point  tapestry  picture,  stuffed 
Jnimals  and  dolls,  unusual  felt 
pillows,  crewel  work  for  begin- 
ws,  embroidered  skirt,  dress 
ad  cap  for  newborn  baby,  at- 
lactive  tote  bag,  and  many 
Jthers. 

Publication  starts  the  week 
June  28. 

Hie  Weight  of  Ink 

The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  reports  that  ink  adds 
from  32  to  38  pounds  per  ton 
rf  newsprint,  depending  on  the 
porosity  of  the  paper.  Most  Ca- 
adian  newsprint  takes  about 
’2  pounds  of  black  news  ink 
wton. 


WASHINGTON’S 
NO.  1 

NEWSWOMAN 


Martin  Branner,  left,  creator  of  "Winnie  Winkle,"  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  comic  strip  for  44  years,  is  honored  by  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society.  Rube  Goldberg,  NCS  co-founder,  pre¬ 
sents  an  album  of  caricatures  on  Branner  drawn  by  his  co-artists.  Mr. 
Branner's  wife  looks  on. 


ISo-Count  PaUern 
Pleases  Knitters 

Chicago 

A  “knit  wits  corps”  of  readers 
formed  by  Marion  Odmark,  who 
writes  the  Chicago’s  American 
“Working  Girl’s  Notebook,”  re¬ 
ceived  a  bonus  when  she  invited 
them  to  try,  at  no  charge,  the 
first  no-counting  knitting  pat¬ 
tern  offered. 

Nearly  5,000  readers  re¬ 
quested  the  free  instructions  for 
making  a  combination  sweater- 
stole  cape,  called  the  “Supra- 
Sweater.”  Miss  Odmark  de¬ 
signed  the  fast,  easy-to-make 
creation,  which  can  be  completed 
in  25  hours  with  less  than  10 
balls  of  mohair  yam — without 
counting  stitches. 

Safety  Seminar  Dates 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Lewis  S.  Mrkvicka,  executive 
editor,  Aurora  Beacon-Newa, 
has  announced  that  the  8th  an¬ 
nual  Illinois  Editors  Traffic 
Safety  Seminar  will  take  place 
April  29-30  next  year  on  the 
University  of  Illinois  campus  in 
Champaign-Urbana.  Mr.  Mrk¬ 
vicka  is  Seminar  president. 

• 

ASNE  to  Montreal 

The  1966  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  been  booked  into 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel  at 
Montreal.  It  will  run  from  May 
16  through  19.  The  1965  meet¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  at  its  usual 
time,  April  14-17,  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington. 


Javits  and  Byrd 
At  Conventions 

Newsday  Specials  is  offering  : 
coverage  of  the  Democratic  and  1 
Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tions,  it  was  announced  this  i 
week  by  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
president  and  publisher  of 
Newsday. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R.-i 
N.Y.)  will  write  a  daily  report  j 
of  events  as  he  sees  them  at  the  | 
Republican  Convention,  which  i 
starts  July  13th  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  editor  and  i 
president  of  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star  and  presi- i 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Har¬ 
risonburg  (Va.)  Daily  News- 
Record,  will  report  the  inside  ^ 
happenings  at  the  Democratic  i 
Convention,  which  opens  Aug. , 
24th  in  Atlantic  City. 

Each  man,  in  addition  to  re¬ 
porting  daily  developments,  will ! 
write  a  preceding  article,  for 
publication  on  the  weekends 
prior  to  the  conventions  open¬ 
ings,  setting  the  stage  for  their 
respective  conventions. 

The  Byrd-Javits  coverage  is  j 
offered  to  newspapers  by  News- 
day  Specials  either  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis  or  as  a  double ' 
convention  package. 

• 

Metro  Names  Agency 

Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 1 
papers  Inc.  has  chosen  Erwin  | 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to  be  j 
its  advertising  agency  Aug.  1.  1 


DORIS  FLEESON 
digs  out 

behind-the-scenes 
facts  that  make 
the  political  scene 
understandable. 

This  able  reporter’s 
“personal  pipe  lines”  to 
Congressional,  Admini¬ 
stration  and  party  news- 
sources  make  her 
column  even  more  im¬ 
portant  in  this  election 
year. 

Three  times  a  week 

Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  recent  samples 
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Kids' Gifts 

{Continued  from  pnpe  16) 


was  Sunday,”  wrote  a  young 
boy.  Another  sent  $1  for  a  home 
i*un  he  hit. 

“I  did  something  I  had  never 
done  before,”  wrote  a  l)oy,  en¬ 
closing  50c.  “I  cleaned  the  car 
for  my  parents.” 

“Look  at  this  one,”  said  Mr. 
Gorkin,  handing  over  a  hand¬ 
written  note  on  ruled  paper.  It 
enclo.sed  $25.13  from  Linda 
Sleight,  15,  of  Forest  Hills, 
N.Y.  First  it  told  how  much  she 
loved  Mr.  Kennedy,  how  sorrj’ 
she  felt  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  whom 
she  remembered  in  her  prayers. 
Then  it  repoided  how  with  her 
sister  Suzanne,  10,  and  boy 
friend,  Michael,  they  bought 
some  candy  and  gum,  wrapped 
them,  went  over  to  the  World’s 
Fair,  where  they  set  up  a  stand 
outside  an  entrance  gate.  On 
the  stand  was  their  hand- 
lettered  sign,  saying  they  were 
going  to  give  proceeds  to  the 
Kennedy  Library  as  Parade  had 
suggested. 

Guards  came  and  told  them 
it  was  against  the  rules,  and 
they  must  stop. 

“Then,”  wrote  Linda,  “in 
answer  to  my  prayers  came  a 
big  black  limousine.  In  it  was 
Mayor  Wagner.  He  told  us  it 
was  all  right.” 

Pictures  Taken 

There  are  many  pictures  that 
local  distributing  Parade  news¬ 
papers  took  showing  what  the 
young  people  did.  Ben  Ross, 
Parade’s  photographer,  is  tak¬ 
ing  others.  Too  bad  he  couldn’t 


cerned  the  son  of  Ivan  Kinche- 
loe,  first  space  pilot  killed  in 
test.s.  The  editor  suggested  the 
President  give  the  son  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
-Academy’  and  Ike  did  just  that. 
Then  he  wrote  two  seeking  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Gettysburg  battle¬ 
field.  They  resulted  in  raising 
$75,000  to  help  preser\’e  the 
land. 

Finally,  a  series  of  seven 
open  letters  ended  in  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  hot  line  connecting 
Washington  and  Moscow  as  a 
preventive  against  accidental 
release  of  an  H-bomb. 

“But  this  one  addressed  to 
the  children  has  brought  the 
most  amazing  response  of  all,” 
Mr.  Gorkin  said. 

• 

Neave  Retires 
From  S-H  Office 

Retirement  of  Harold  E. 
Neave,  73,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  since  1924,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Charles  E.  Scripps  at  a 
directors’  meeting  here  last 
week. 

Elected  to  succeed  him  was 
L.  C.  Wessel  of  Cincinnati,  who 
has  been  with  Scripps-Howard 
since  1921  and  has  serv’ed  as 
assistant  treasurer  for  the  last 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Neave  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  emeritus.  He  will 
continue  to  serv’e  as  a  director 
and  treasurer  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Investment  Company 
and  as  a  trustee  and  treasurer 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Wiedler  Retires, 
Olson  Appointed 

General  Manager 

Detroit 

John  B.  Olson  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  succeeding  Henry  C. 
Weidler  who  is  retiring. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Lee  Hills,  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  also  said  John  S. 
Prescott  Jr.  has  lieen  promoted 
to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Weidler,  who  is  67,  has 
completed  almost  50  years  of 
service  at  the  Free  Press,  mov¬ 
ing  up  from  a  job  as  ad  taker. 

Mr.  Olson,  43,  a  native  of 
Chicago,  joined  the  Free  Press 
in  June,  1963,  as  business  man¬ 
ager  after  a  varied  career  which 
included  launching  the  New 
York  Tinu-s’  West  Coast  edition. 
He  also  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  comptroller 
of  the  .Arkansas  Gazette  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  handled  la- 
lx)r  relations  for  the  Free  Press 
in  recent  years  and  will  take  on 
additional  responsibilities  in  his 
new  position.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Sunpapers  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  McKee 
newspapers  in  Macomb  County 
prior  to  coming  to  the  Free 
Press. 

Promoted  to  M .E. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Executive  Editor  J.  Richard 


Toastmasters  Oul> 

On  Miami  Herald 

Mi.'  mi,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  is  uilding 
a  bank  of  polished  spe.'.kers  by 
sponsoring  a  Toastma.«i  rs  club. 

About  40  men,  wh'  e  jobs 
bring  them  in  contact  ith  the 
public  and  advertisei^,  have 
been  selected  to  partic.f)ate  ia 
the  pilot  chapter. 

The  Miami  Herald  Toast¬ 
masters  Club  is  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  Toastmasters  Internation¬ 
al.  Members  may  engage  in 
international  speaking  tompeti- 
tions  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

But  meanwhile,  the  newly- 
organized  club  has  begun  its 
first  meetings,  elected  officers 
and  established  fines  for  those 
erring  speakers  who  say  “er” 
and  “ah”  too  often  in  their 
talks. 

The  club  has  members  from 
almost  every  department  in  the 
newspaper.  The  president  is 
Retail  Advertising  Director 
Howard  Grothe.  The  educational 
vicepresident  is  Personnel  Dire^ 
tor  Harry  H.  Horton  Jr.  Admin¬ 
istrative  vicepresident  is  Dick 
Sherry,  editor  of  the  company 
house  organ  and  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  coordinator. 

The  secretary  is  Clem  Russell 
of  Circulation ;  the  treasurer  is 
Earl  Powe  of  Accounting,  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  is  Tom 
Corcoran,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

• 

Music  Critic  Course 
Fellows  Are  Named 

Los  Angeles 

Four  men  and  a  woman  from 
five  states  have  been  selected 


get  the  Mayor  arriving  in 
answer  to  Linda’s  prayer. 

And  can  you  photograph  this? 

.4  letter  with  15c  taped  to  the 
paper,  along  with  two  water¬ 
melon  seeds  “for  John-John.” 

Mr.  Gorkin  has  written  a 
number  of  o|)en  letters  Parade 
has  published.  One  addressed  to 
President  Ei.senhower  when  he 
was  in  House,  con- 
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Mr.  Neave  has  been  connected 
with  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  for  45  years,  all  of  them 
in  Cincinnati  where  the 
treasurer’s  office  is  located.  He 
was  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Miami  University,  received  his 
degree  from  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  and  sensed  with  the 
cavalry  on  the  Mexican  border 
prior  to  joining  Scripps-Howard. 
• 

Grandparents  Search 

Milwaukee 
A  search  for  a  set  of  grand- 
liarents  to  serv’e  as  a  symbol  of 
Milwaukee  prior  to  World  War 
I  is  being  conducted  by  the 
.Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  couple,  to  be  known  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Old  Milwaukee, 
will  lie  chosen  from  candidates 
nominated  in  letters  to  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  by  children  or  grand¬ 
children.  The  grandparents  will 
be  featured  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  circus  parade  and  “Day  in 
Old  Milwaukee”  festivities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Jos.  Schlitz  Brew¬ 
ing  Co. 


Early  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  John  W.  Roberts  to 
the  position  of  managing  editor 
of  the  Standard-Times.  A  grad¬ 
ate  of  the  Missouri  University 
School  of  Journalism,  Mr. 
Roberts  has  worked  here  since 
1938,  except  for  wartime  service 
with  the  31st  Infantry  Division 
in  the  Pacific  theater. 

• 

New  M.E.  I.ieaves 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Alf  Goodykoontz,  who  came 
here  recently  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  to 
be  managing  editor  of  the  Rock 
Hill  Evening  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  staff. 

• 

Newsroom  ‘Breather’ 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel, 
established  in  1861  and  which 
became  a  daily  newspaper  in 
1881,  has  installed  air-condition¬ 
ing  in  its  newsroom.  The  present 
plant  has  been  used  since  1953. 


for  two-year  fellowships  offered 
by  the  University  of  Southern 
California  under  its  project  for 
the  training  of  music  critics. 
The  project  is  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Two  -  year  fellowships  of 
$5,000  per  year  were  granted  to 
Carl  R.  Cunningham,  Los 
Angeles;  Donald  A.  Dierks, 
Portland,  Ore.;  Phyllis  Dreazen, 
Chicago;  Thomas  R.  Putnam 
Jr.,  New  York  City,  and  Daniel 
J.  Sullivan,  Minneapolis. 

There  were  22  finalists  inter¬ 
viewed  out  of  100  applicants. 

The  faculty  will  include 
Harold  Schonberg,  New  York 
Times;  Jay  Harrison,  editor-in- 
chief,  Music  America;  Arthur 
Loesser,  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music;  Albert  Goldberg,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Patterson 
Greene,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner;  Paul  Hume,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Robert  Marsh,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  and  Halsey 
Stevens,  USC  composition  de¬ 
partment  chairman. 
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Union  Cit\',  N.  J. 

It’s  ;;ic.  one’s  guess  how  the 
Hudson  Dispatch  earners  the 
names  a  Memorial  Day  trib¬ 
ute  to  flvocased  war  veterans  and 
civilians  each  year.  For  the  past 
15  yeais  the  list  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  and  growing  until  it  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  11  8-column 
pages  v-  ith  1,800  names. 

Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Alan  Freedman  said  the 
method  of  getting  the  names 
was  a  “trade  .secret.” 

“Our  competitors  nin  half  as 
many  names  as  we  do,”  he  .said. 
"To  tell  you  how  we  get  these 
names  would  be  a  green  light 
for  the  other  papers  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  result  would 
be  a  loss  of  uniqueness  for  the 
Hudson  Dispatch.” 

Mr.  Freedman  did  say  that 
direct  mail  advertising  was  used 
instead  of  sales  contacts. 

“The  forms  were  sent  out  in 
mid-April  and  the  cash  was  paid 
in  advance.  Everything  was  done 
by  mail  except  for  two  girls  who 
handled  names  telephoned  in. 

“The  end  product  took  about 
five  weeks  to  complete.” 

The  list  was  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  last  name  in 
boldface  caps  followed  by  the 
full  name,  address,  relationship 
to  the  jierson  who  placed  the 
memorial  and  the  date  and  place 
of  death. 

The  names  are  preceded  by 
symbols  denoting  what  war  the 
deceased  fought  in.  A  shield 
identified  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  a  star  within  a  box 
marked  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  a  flag  denoted  casualties  of 
the  Korean  War  and  a  star 
identified  veterans  where  no  in¬ 
dication  was  given  as  to  which 
conflict  the  deceased  was  in. 

The  following  example  was 
the  first  name  on  the  page.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  shield. 

ACXgA'PrA^ln  memory  of  the  late 
Pvt.  James  Accatate,  U.  S.  Army, 
brother  of  Joseph  A.  Accata  of  410 
Jefferson  St..  Hoboken,  whose  death 
occurred  <»ii  Dec.  11.  1962. 

• 

Legal  Newsletter 

Painesville,  O. 

A  weekly  legal  newsletter  is 
l>eing  started  at  North  Madison 
for  Lake  County  businessmen. 
Published  by  two  women,  Mrs. 
Luella  Avellone  and  Mrs.  Laura 
Cramer,  it  will  contain  informa¬ 
tion  on  court  cases,  building  per¬ 
mits,  automobile  transfers,  li¬ 
censes,  divorces,  bankruptcies, 
etc. 


Carriers  Save  Camp 
For  Poor  Children 

About  1,700  carrier  boys  of 
the  Albany  Times-Union,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.  and  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  have  made  certain 
that  400  underprivileged  young¬ 
sters  in  the  Capital  City  area 
will  go  to  summer  camp  this 
year. 

The  Albany  Boys  Club  Camp 
Thacher,  which  had  operated 
for  42  years,  was  going  to  shut 
down  because  sponsors  could  no 
longer  provide  financial  sup¬ 
port.  Publisher  Gene  Robb  and 
other  executives  of  the  Capital 
City  Newspapers  took  over  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  raising  $18,000. 

A  team  comprising  Jack  E. 
Stein,  circulation  director  of 
Capital  City  Newspapers,  Frank 
DeLallo,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Times-Union,  and  James 
Pemrick,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  rallied 
their  carrier  boys  as  volunteers 
in  the  fund  raising  project. 

The  carriers  began  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Special  Camp  Thacher 
Editions  —  one  bearing  the 
Times-Union  masthead  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Knickerbocker 
News  —  to  80,000  subscribers. 
Regular  evening  paper  sub¬ 
scribers  were  presented  with  the 
souvenir  edition  of  the  morning 
paper  and  the  morning  paper 
subscribers  also  received  the 
souvenir  edition  of  the  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Each  subscriber 
was  given  an  envelope  for 
voluntary  contributions,  which 
were  then  returned  to  the  news¬ 
paper  offices. 

General  donations  amounted 
to  $8,000.  Carrierboy  collections 
netted  $13,072.42,  to  bring  the 
total  over  the  top. 

• 

Jaguar  Names  Woron 

Walter  A.  Woron,  most  re¬ 
cently  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  Renault 
Inc.,  has  been  named  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
manager  of  Jaguar  Cars  Inc. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Everett  T. 
Martin. 

• 

Griff  To  Kudner 

Richard  Griff  has  left  Lennon 
&  Newell  to  become  media  buy¬ 
er  for  Kudner  Agency  Inc.  Mr. 
Griff  will  serve  the  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics,  Syl- 
vania  and  Goodyear  accounts. 
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Gannett  Scholarship 
Holders  Earn  Honors 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Of  33  winners  of  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaperboy  Scholarships 
in  1960,  25  are  graduating  this 
spring  from  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties  and  seminaries  in  eight 
.states.  Several  have  been  con¬ 
sistently  on  honors  lists. 

One  Gannett  scholar  —  Fred¬ 
erick  Price  who  worked  as  a 


Utica  Observer-Dispatch  news- 
paperboy  and  who  is  graduating 
from  Harpur  College,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  —  has  been  awarded 
a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship 
for  graduate  study  next  year. 

This  year  there  were  34  win¬ 
ners  of  Frank  Gannett  News- 
paperboy  Scholarships.  They 
bring  to  427  the  number  of 
.scholarships  —  totaling  $1,281,- 
000  —  authorized  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  established  in  1952. 


classified  "section  ^ 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  ^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Pnrtnersbip,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
imses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marlon 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Neicspaper  Itrakers 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  exi)crience<l  ituidnnce  in 
purchiisini;  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishinK.  P.O.  Dr.  12128,  Panama 
City.  Fla. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLli^ITS  want 
pn|>ers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  api>eal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  lieinp;  fcenerally  known. 
Dixie  Newsi)ai>ers,  P.O.  Box  490,  (>ads- 
den,  Ala. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinft. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

VERNON  V.  PAINE. 

Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
'  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
'  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 

^  DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN,  SOUND  SAFE  WEETCLIE-S—  , 
Wis.  $45M-J90M-$210M :  Colo.  $20M- 
$25M-$28M:  Wyo.  *35M;  Mont.  $65M  :  ' 
Idaho  ;35M:  HI.  $58M;  Mo.  $125M ;  ’ 
I  Fla.  {320M.  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
,  biel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
I  Midwest  and  Southeast 

now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write;  | 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
i  Fla.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  night. 

1.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  Several 
i  availabilities.  Please  let  us  know 
your  re<iuirements. 

I  2.  WESTERN  SUBURBAN.  Gross  of 
I  $200,000.  ProfiUlble.  Price<l  at  $140,- 
000.  Terms. 

3.  SOUTHERN.  County  seat  exclusive. 

!  Pricetl  at  $115. OIK).  $40,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
I  6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

1  HIGH  PROFIT  CALIF.  IDCCLUSIVE 
I  $10,000  down!  Includes  receivables  and 
I  building.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E. 

Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

I  Area  Co<le  714  .'>33-1 361 


ANNOUNOIMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in 
pretty,  tree-shaded  town.  Sound  econ¬ 
omy — extra  fine  plant  I  Growing  steadily 
— good  profit!  $30,000  down;  financial 
references.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


GROWTH 

OPPORTUNITY 


Nation's  Fastest  Growing  Market 
offers  excellent  buy.  Two  Phoenix  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  with  complimentary 
shoppers.  Gross  last  fiscal  year:  $175M, 
City  where  principal  weekly  k>cated  has 
population  growth  of  over  450%  since 
1940,  269%  since  1950.  Very  Kood  base 
for  expansion  into  adjoininjr  suburbs  or 
move  to  bi-weekly  then  daily.  Job  plant, 
fully  equipi>e<l  newsprintint;  plant,  com- 
,  petent  lunfr*term  staff.  No  brokerai;e 
I  fee,  for  sale  by  owner  due  to  out-of- 
state  broadcast  interests.  Write  Box 
I  1844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Newspapers  Wanted 

'  WOULD  UKE  TO  PURCHASE  a 
sound  daily  newspaper  in  the  20,000  to 
75,000  circulation  class,  preferably  in 
south  or  southwest.  Not  a  broker.  Will 
I  treat  replies  in  utmost  confidence.  Writ* 
Box  1772.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE:  SMALL  MONTHLY  farm 
and  stock  magazine  in  Area  4.  with 
unlimited  potential,  for  enterprising 
management.  Write  Box  1799,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


PR  Representative  Wanted 

GROWING.  AGGRESSIVE  CONSUMER 
COMPANY  bleated  in  metro.  New  York 
area  is  seeking  strong  Public  Relations 
and  Publicity  Company  to  handle  its 
Account.  Must  lie  willing  to  work  hard. 
Account  will  grow  as  company  grows. 

I  Consumer  hard  goods  experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Immediate  answers 
requested.  Box  1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SP.\PER  SERVICES 
Features 

BEATLES-SEARCHERS 
KRAMER-GERRY,  etc. 

'The  Mersey  Beat  is  sweeping  the 
world — and  still  growing.  For  the  best 
I  in  news,  pictures,  background,  inter¬ 
views,  an  exclusive  Merseybeat  column 
or  features  on  the  people  behind  the 
boom  and  the  city  cellars  where  it  all 
started,  contact  the  ONLY  news  serv¬ 
ice  specializing  in  the  subject.  Notify 
j  requirements  and  leave  the  rest  to  us. 

I  Mercury  Press  Agency,  Ltd.,  2 A  Hard- 
shaw  St.,  St.  Heiens,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
I  land. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-^'UQ 


COMPLETTB  TEt-tTVISION 
B3)IT0RIAL  SERVICES 
available  for  dailr  or  weekly  TV  pro¬ 
gram  listings  and  highlights  in  your 
area ;  features,  cartoons,  fillers  and 
crosswords  also  available.  All  or  part. 
Write  for  rates.  Box  1805,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

8  NEW  HOLLYWOOn  FEATURES 

exclusive  in  your  city  | 

or  area  each  month 

•  Hollywood  Astrological  Forecast  i 

•  Hollywood  Beauty  .Secrets  of  stars 

•  Hollywood  Gossip  and  Candid  photos  , 

•  Hollywood  Hair  Styles  of  Stars 

•  Hollywood  Star  Recii>e  of  month 

•  Hollywood  Fashion  tips,  with  i>hotos 

•  Snooping  in  Celebrities  Kitchens 

•  Intimate  biographical  stories  of  Movie 
and  TV  tiersonalities. 

Professionally  edite<l  by  our  comiietent  , 
staff.  Reasonable  Prices. 

Write  for  samples — Now! 

Box  1823  Editor  &  Publisher 

AIR-MAILET>  TO  YOU  WEEKLY.  | 
from  Europe,  column  with  2  photos 
concerned  with  daily  life  of  continent:  j 
for  sale  to  weeklies  and  daily  papers —  | 
$7,50  month  by  young  man.  single,  j 
Midwesterner.  .5  years’  teacher.  More 
details,  write:  Dan  Kern,  La  Harpe,  I 
Illinois  614.50.  I 

FEATURE  WRITER  has  articles  to 
sell  for  weekly;  on  order  of  Sid  Harris. 
Hal  Boyle  —  CHEAPER:  originality  ’ 
guaranteed!  Box  1847.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 

Presg  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
jAckson  2-6105 


Now:q)aper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  BaiWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECmNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRmTKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EOl'IPMENT  MART 

Compttsing  Room 

THE  NA'nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Ek>n. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St..  ! 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513.  , 

LINO-INT.  MAGAZINE  RACKS,  31  ^ 
stock  sixes  —  motor  drives  —  pot  well 
scraper  $4.50;  mat  file  tool  $4.50.  Wm. 
Reid,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago-14.  ^ 

MONOTYPE.  GIANT  CASTER.  Serial  : 
Number  1248.5.  Electric  pot.  good  con-  , 
dition.  Box  1770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  I 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States  ' 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man  : 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  j 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C.  | 
World’s  largest  distributor  of  i 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 

Telephone:  835-1613  ' 

_ _ _ _ _ _  -  -  I 

3  LINOS.,  MODEL  5.  MODERNIZED.  I 
Excellent  condition.  $900  Ea.  Special  j 
price  for  package  deal.  Bright-Craft 
Lino,  Inc.,  1.307  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  i 
Chicago-5,  III.  939-5041.  1 


Perforator  Tape  \ 

PERFORA’TOR  TAPE-’TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14"  dia,  rolls.  Quality  &  HIconomy  , 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES  j 

P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  ‘ 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  ' 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths  , 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  ! 
Order  now  from  :  | 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  ! 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  j 

Photoengraring  Equipment 

FOR  MAXIMUM  SAVINGS,  use  clear  ^ 
CAL-PLATES  47c  on  your  Fair-  1 
child  Engraving  machine.  New8pai>ers  ] 
all  over  the  U.S.  are-  how  about  you?  i 
Write  for  sampie  and  complete  price  1 
list.  Calumet  Crafts.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1 
26,  Nai>er\'ille.  III. 


ROBERTSON  31"  MODEL  KMH  Comet 
Camera  Ser.  No.  05249.  70  line  ro-  | 
tating  glass  screen,  screen  raising  de-  j 
vice,  vacuum  film  holder  with  motor  ' 
and  pump,  off  floor  lamps,  gallery  i>er- 
centage  scales,  24"  Goerz  Artar  lens  I 
^2785664.  7  years  old.  Available  June  i 
30.  Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

Presses  &  Machinery  I 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
ROP  COLOR 

2  Units  double  reversible 
1  Color  cylinder 
4  Units  single  reversible 
Folder  with  conveyor 
End  roll  paper  brackets 

40  page  papers  with  full  color 
48  page  papers  with  one  color 

Rated  speed  40,000  IPH 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  'Two 
double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

VANGUARD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 
R-15,  36",  Three  Units 

★  Perfecting  Units  and  folder 

★  Quarter  fold  Attachment 

★  Baldwin  Washup  Devices  for 
all  units 

★  3  Infeed  Devices 

★  One  1,000  Pound  hoist,  frame, 
and  truck 

★  30  hp,  220-60  cycle  3-phase 
AC  converter  to  DC  Motor 
drive  equipment 

★  21/2  years  old 

$37,000 

SINGLE  UNITS  AVAILABLE, 
$8,000  EACH. 

Expand  your  present  Vanguard  by 
buying  one  or  two  additional  units. 
INSTALLMENT  PAYMENTS  CAN 
BE  ARRANGED 
DEALERS  PROTECTED 
Press  May  Be  Seen  Running  at 

PRIME 

PRINTING  COMPANY 

l945-47th  Avenue.  Kenilworth.  Md. 

(Suburban  Washington) 

Phone:  772-3383  Area  Code:  301 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-34" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Rcrverses.  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  ^Iloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 


Presses  &  Machiner'- 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

2 1 1/2"  cut-off 

(New  1956) 

10  Units,  4  Color  Cylinders,  4  k.  verMS 
2  Double  Folders  with  Cotiveyon, 
Keels,  Tensions,  Pasters,  ’Tracknge  sad 
Turntables;  Stereo  Conveyor,  Unityn 
Drives. 

STEREO 

8-Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot:  2  Wnod  Jr. 
Autoplates;  2  Wood  Autoshavers:  Woof 
Pre-Register  Machine;  2  Sta-Hi  Mastat 
Routers:  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers; 
Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller;  Lake  Kris  Di- 
rect-O-Mat;  Tuidles;  Chases. 

Press  can  be  divided  as  2  identical 
presses  of  5  units  each;  or  4  and  6  units. 


lAtCATED : 
AVAILABLE: 


Philadelphia,  Pl 
After  July  4. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sah 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATI, 
22194 :  heavy-duty  autoshaver  with  ante 
miller;  and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  pot 
Top  condition  —  low  price  —  availalbli 
now!  Contact:  Courier-Journal  i 
Times,  Dir.  of  Purchases.  Louisvllla 
Ky. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLA’TB 
MACHINES 

One  for  23A"  cut-off — L.H.  maehisa 
vacuum  back,  water-cooled  arch,  UmF' 
mostatic  water  controls,  pneumatic 
pumping  device. 

One  for  22%"  cut-off — L.H..  vaetna 
casting  box.  water-cooled  shaving  arch, 
Hoe  metal  pump.  Available  August. 

CONTACTT:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
I  MACHINERY  CORPORA'nON 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City  8,  Ma 
Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ,  cellent  condition.  $250.00  f.o.b.  H.  N. 
- I  Weinert.  230  Highland  Avenue.  Media 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  ’TUBULAR  1 


TUBtTI.,AR  PfVR  SALE  I 

IfUpaf^e  capacity.  Lonfir  frame  model  I 

sta.ndard  2-1.  Complete  with  full  stereo  ' 
equipment  all  late  style.  Includes  motor 
and  drives.  See  it  runninj?  daily  at  i 
News-Virjrinian,  Waynesboro,  Virginia.  * 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc.  | 

Lvndhurst,  New  Jersey  ! 

N.J.  201  GB  8-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-6458  ' 


HOE  SIMPLEX 
32-Page  Press  i 

Two  deck  2  plate  wide  press,  folder  j 
22^"  cut-off  with  and  ^4  pa^e  de-  \ 
livery.  AC  motor  drive.  Wo^  Pony 
Autoplate  and  related  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFIThTcO.,  INC. 

420  Lexint'ton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  1 

24  Straight — 48  Collect 
6  Units — 1  extra  Color  Cyl — AC  Drive 
All  units  reversible— CH  Conveyor 
Located  California — Available  ^pt. 
For  full  details  and  copies 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17.  OX  7-4590 


16-page,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
■’Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

7  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 
With  4  color  cylinders.  23 1'*"  cut-off. 
Two  150  HP  drives  AC.  45.000  per 
hour.  Roller  bearings,  steel  cylinders. 
Anti-Friction  model.  Hurletron  Color 
Control.  An  elaborate  press.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  More  units  if  wanted. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

6-UNIT  HOE  223/4"  “ 

Two  double  folders  with  conveyors,  steel 
cylinders,  roller  bearings.  AC  drives,  3 
arm  reels  and  tensions:  excellent  con¬ 
dition  :  low  price  for  prompt  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

COLE  F  O  L  D  E  RS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold-  high  spee<l 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 

MILLER  SIMPLEX  CYLINDER  PRESS 
20  X  26.  3  H.P.,  220  Volts,  60  Cycle 
s|ie«<I  up  to  4500  impressions  per  hour, 
Re<luce<l  to  $2,975.  Will  crate  for  ship¬ 
ment  without  charge.  Klingstedt  Bros. 
Co..  42.5-509  Schroyer  Avenue,  S.W., 
Canton,  Ohio. 


W' anted  to  Buy 
WANTED 

Modem  4  or  5-unit  newspaper  rotary 
press — 2  folders— multi-colors — reels  and 
automatic  pasters — capacity.  40-pa<«a 
40,000  copies  per  hour.  Cutoff  iiM 
22%  inches.  Please  specify  year  ol 
manufacture.  Box  1766.  Eiditor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

HOE  straight  pattern  press  unit  wantsd 
89"  between  side  frames,  120°  plats 
stagger,  clip  lockup.  Ink  rail,  ink  puny 
etc.,  superimposed  unit  or  color  cylinte 
preferr^.  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pltt> 
field.  Mass. 

Linotypes — Intertypes-  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRE.SENTA’nVB 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

TTS  PERFORATOR,  good.  H.  Bail®. 
Lakeland  I..edger,  Lakeland,  Fla.  68t- 
1151. 


y  NEW.SPAPF7R  PRESSES 

d  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

e  MAT  ROLLERS 

i.  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

-  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

le  60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4SK 


W^  A  N  T  E  n  : 

Standard  Model  Fairchild  Perforator 
Piqua  Daily  Call,  Piqua,  Ohio 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  1964 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


OOORDI'  ATOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ' 
Bxeallent  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  B.A  or  B.F.A.  degree.  Must  be  > 
diieetly  osponsible  for  designing  and 
producing  :dl  types  of  publications.  Ite- 
iponsiblr  for  production  from  layout  { 
to  working  with  the  printer.  Salary  is 
17,000  IMT  ten-month  academic  year.  : 
Person  snnuld  have  majored  in  art  and 
(pscialisol  in  design.  Box  1778,  Eklitor  | 
t  Publinher. 


■idministratiee 


ASSOCIATION  MANAGER 
Experienced  man  to  manage  outstand¬ 
ing  state  organization  representing 
Minnesoia  newspai)ers.  Experience  in 
editorial,  advertising,  promotion,  news¬ 
paper  i.roblems,  legislative  representa¬ 
tion,  and  general  office  management. 
Position  available  on  or  before  Dec.  1st. 
.Send  eomi>lete  resume  to  E.  C.  L’Her- 
ault,  c/o  Minn.  Newspaper  Assn.,  616 
Mobil  Oil  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 

Looking  for  publisher  with  interest  in 
establishing  suburban  daily  in  twin 
city  suburban  area  in  Rhode  Island  now 
without  local  tlaily  newspaper.  I’oitu- 
lation  130,000.  Address  inquiries  to 
Armstrong,  Giblmns  &  Lodge,  1212  In¬ 
dustrial  Bank  Building,  Providence, 
Rhode  Isliind. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
PERSONNEL 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee  Sen-  I 
tinel  has  an  excellent  career  position  ' 
available  for  a  man  with  newspaper 
labor  relations  and  personnel  expe-  I 

risnee.  Legal  background  preferred.  I 

Responsibility  involves  assisting  in  labor 
negotiations,  administration  of  em-  j 

ployea  benefits  and  related  legal  and  I 

Insurance  matters.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  potential.  Salary  commensurate  I 

with  experience.  To  apply,  write  F.  D. 
Kelly,  Secretary,  The  Journal  Co.,  333  ! 

W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  I 

S3203,  giving  details  of  education  and  ' 

experience.  All  replies  held  in  confi-  j 

dence.  I 


Classified  Advertising 


classified  manager  or  assistant 
interaeted  in  locating  on  Ohio  paper 
over  100,000  circulation.  Send  complete 
resume;  also  if  you  plan  to  attend  New 
York  convention.  Box  1737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  aggressive,  rapid-  ■ 
ly-growing  and  established  daily  news-  , 
palter  in  Southern  Calif.,  40,000  ABC 
class.  Man  we  are  looking  for  would 
lie  directly  resitonsible  to  the  publisher. 
Must  lie  promotion-minded,  capable  of  | 
organizing  office  staff  and  systems,  < 
thoroughly  acquaintetl  with  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  carrier  plan.  This  itosition  is  ‘ 
waiting  for  a  man  looking  for  an  | 
individual  challenge  and  reward  based 
u|K>n  ability.  Replies  confidential.  Box  , 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


Advertising  Director's 
Position  Open 

Due  to  the  impending  retirement, 
after  32  years,  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  a  recent  heart 
attack  of  our  retail  manager 
which  necessitates  his  transfer 
to  other  duties,  this  newspaper 
is  searching  for  a  replacement. 
This  is  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man  to  se¬ 
cure  his  future.  Salary,  plus 
bonus,  open — retirement  plan — 
good  working  conditions — staff 
of  20 — forward  thinking  training 
program  for  young  sales  train¬ 
ees.  Growing  market  located  10 
miles  from  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
nearby  resort  facilities.  This  is 
a  challenging  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive  director  to  do  credit 
to  himself  and  this  newspaper. 
Please  reply  in  writing,  stating 
full  resume  of  entire  career,  age, 
family,  health  and  recent  pic¬ 
ture.  Reply  confidential  to  R. 
B.  Page,  Publisher,  Star-News 
Newspapers,  Wilmingrton,  N.  C. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  ABC  sea¬ 
shore  weekly.  Excellent  position  for 
right  man.  Give  experience  and  salary 
required  in  first  letter.  Box  1733, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  (or) 
BUSINESS  PAGE  SALESMAN 
Box  1774  BMitor  &  Publisher 


WANTED— experienced,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  36 
page  offset  weekly.  Zone  5,  Good  start-  , 
ing  salary  plus  incentive.  Parent  cor¬ 
poration  now  expanding  into  television  I 
and  other  media.  Please  send  recent  I 
photograph  and  resume  to  Box  1780,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAUFORNIA  AWARD-WINNING 
smaller  daily  in  growth  area  wants 
ambitious  young  man  to  manage,  ex¬ 
pand  classified.  Good  salary,  l)onus.  Tell 
us  about  yourself.  Box  1858,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  ADVERTISING  SALB3SMAN.  Chance  , 
I  for  advancement.  Modern,  small,  daily;  j 
I  good  pay  and  fringe  lenefits.  Write  or  i 
I  call ;  Don  Wallis,  I*ublisher,  Madison  I 
Courier,  Madison,  Ind.  | 


CLASSIFIED 
SALES  MANAGER 

Major  Northern  California  metropolitan 
newspaper  has  opening  for  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Classified  Advertising  Department. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  who  has 
experience  and  know-how  in  Classified 
sales  development  and  management. 
Must  be; 

1.  35-45  years  of  age 

2.  Married 

3.  Able  to  develop  and  direct  a 
strong  sales  organization 

4.  Capable  of  creating  sales  pro¬ 
grams  and  putting  them  into 
action 

Liberal  benefits  include  health  insur¬ 
ance  and  retirement  programs.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance. 

All  replies  kept  confidential.  Our  man¬ 
agement  personnel  know  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Submit  full  resume,  references,  recent 
photo  and  salary  requirements  to: 

BOX  1840,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


.ADVERTISING  SALESME24,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  new8pa|>ers  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  tyjie- 
written  resume  and  references  to:  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
(liicago  3,  III 


ONE  OF  CALIBDRNIA’S  most  progres¬ 
sive  small-city  dailies  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  advertising  salesman 
presently  earning  $6-$7,50().  Excellent 
future  de|>endent  on  sales,  executive 
ability.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE- WINNING  SEMI-WEEKLY  with 
8,000  ABC  circulation  seeks  experience*! 
newspaperman  capable  of  directing  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  now;  and  assuming  other 
.administrative  responsibilities  later. 
Prefer  man  in  30’s.  Community-mindeil. 
Excellent  opiiortunity  to  liecome  key 
man  in  growth  situation  where  news- 
pai)er  excellence  is  appreciate*!.  Salary 
flexible.  Write:  T.  J.  I.A8Siter,  Smith- 
fielil  Herald,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 


editorial 

REPORTERS,  several  years’  experience, 
for  Ohio  daily  near  metro.  Excellent 
challenge — good  pay.  State  all  first 
letter.  Box  1738,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


editor  8C  publisher  for  June  IJ,  1964 


Editorial 

EDITOR-AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
weekly.  Steady  position  —  nice  com¬ 
munity.  Give  exi)erience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  first  letter.  Box  1747,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


REPORTER  who  can  use  camera,  for 
ABC  seashore  weekly.  Cover  general 
news.  Give  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  first  letter.  Box  1727,  Editor  &. 
Publisher. 


COME  OUT  raOM  UNDER 

THAT  ROCK . 

if  you’re  an  experienced  desk  man, 
strong  on  circus  makeup — wild  about 
features — ready  to  learn  the  inside  de¬ 
tails  of  tab  layout,  color  and  be  #2 
man  on  a  growing  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Guild  shop  minimum; 
$136.78.  Give  complete  details,  refer¬ 
ences;  and  previous  employers  will  be 
checked.  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  to  handle  county  corre¬ 
spondence  4  p.m.  to  midnight,  Monday 
through  Friday,  for  47,000  suburban 
daily,  $16L  Zone  2.  Box  1794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTIHL  for  fast-grow¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Pension  program — top 
l>enefits — good  wage  program.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  advance  fast.  Want  ap¬ 
plicant  from  New  England  area.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening !  Write:  Editor.  Nashua 
Telegraph,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  for  city  hall,  police,  fire  beats. 
Married  college  graduate  preferred. 
Should  have  car  and  camera  experience, 
or  be  willing  to  learn  camera.  Write: 
G.  R.  McClain,  Managing  Editor,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
special  knack  for  feature  writing — 
20.COO  circulation,  morning  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  town  in  heart  of  Rockies.  Out¬ 
standing  year-around  recreational  area. 
Contact:  Ed.  Coyle,  Editor,  Missoulian. 
Missoula,  Montana. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  background  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  successful  daily  in  5- 
16,000  range  for  same  spot  on  out¬ 
standing  daily  in  25,000  range.  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  1785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  Southeastern  New 
Mexico  p.m.  daily.  Must  !«  proficient 
in  head  writing,  general  news  coverage, 
and  capable  filling  in  desk  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Write:  Robert  L.  Summers.  Hobbs 
Daily  News-Sun,  Hobbs.  New  Mexico. 


COPY  EDITOR 
Stimulating,  versatile  job  with  a  future 
on  3-man  copy  desk.  Must  be  efficient 
and  skillful  with  a  desire  to  help  a 
growing  company  move  ahead.  Large, 
progressive  chain  of  five  award-winning 
weeklies  in  Chicago’s  North  Shore, 
fkvmpetitive  salary.  G<xxl  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  working  conditions.  Modern 
offices.  A  go<xl  step  up  for  a  reporter 
who  writes  clean,  tight  copy.  Under  35. 
Davie  Roe,  Hollister  Newspapers,  Wil¬ 
mette,  III. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  on  telegraph 
desk  for  seasoned  newsman  in  45-55  age 
bracket.  Contact:  Editor,  Free  Press. 
Mankato,  Minn. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED.  All- 
around  man  who  can  direct  news  and 
photo  staff  of  15,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3.  fill  in  on  desk  if  necessary. 
Must  be  experienced,  preferably  35  to 
45  years  of  age.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1811.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  morning  Sunday 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  8,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  1798, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

IF  YOU  HAVE  an  agricultural  back- 
,  ground;  if  you’ve  had  at  least  3  years’ 
newswriting  experience,  if  you  can 
rewrite,  edit,  do  page  layout  and  write 
heads;  if  you  can  take  charge  of  the 
news  8i<le  of  an  expanding  weekly  trade 
newspai>er  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  HAVE  re¬ 
sponsibility,  authority  and  salary  in 
'  line  with  experience  and  performance. 

I  Family  man,  age  28  to  40  preferre*!. 

Write  fully,  including  salary  require- 
‘  ments:  Editor,  The  Poultry  man,  P.O. 
Drawer  A.  Vineland,  N.J. 


I  CLASSIFIED 

i  Advertising  Rates 

Um»  RofM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserHo* 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakli  with 

ordtr)  4  timts  O  80c  per  fiat  each 

imvtien;  3  tinH  ®  90e;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  tlMt  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyeP,  sit  50c 
for  box  swvicc  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  lino  in  your  copy.  3  linH  mininiuM. 
Air-mail  scrvico  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

I  4  timoe  O  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1-35;  2  9  $1-45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

j  52-Time  Contract  Rate 

S5c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
i  ESP  classified  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-poinl 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 

I  will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 

I  rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 

tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 

!  an  advertisement  of  ten  tines  will  be 

i  billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 

fate,~  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
I  and/or  display  heads,  text  or  signature 
I  in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  ’’classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  celomn 
inch  minimum  space. 

I  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 

VERTISING,  Tnosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  werds  to  the  lino.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
I  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  dally, 

j  Editor  It  Publishor  resorves  the  right  to 

edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

I  fiSO  TIlM  A««..  N.  T..  N.  Y..  10022 

I  Phono  PLoxo  2-7050 
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HKI.P  Vk  ANTED 
Editorial 


HKI.P  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 
Editorial 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  —  Good  writer 
ready  to  move  up  to  desk;  join  18-man 
staff.  6-day,  21,000  afternoon  daily  in 
university  community.  Zone  3.  Write 
Box  1821,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  editor  potential  who 
would  like  to  help  make  good  weekly 
newspaper  a  prize-winner.  Some  ex¬ 
perience.  or  J-grad.  Times.  Willard. 
Ohio. 


NEWS  AGENCY  serving  overseas 
clients  wants  first-class  reporter  for 
Washington  heat  with  African-Asian 
background  knowledge.  French  facility 
helpful.  Box  1812,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORT.S  EDITOR  for  growing  mid- 
western  daily.  Many  extra  lienefits. 
Possibility  for  advancement  in  group. 
Write;  Arnold  V,  Lund,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER 
SOCIAL  WRITER 
Sacramento,  California 


NEW.SMAN  for  general  -iMir  r, 
wanted  on  6.400  aftermam  d.iily,  (i.. 
IK>rtunity  for  .voung  man  to  i  am  aac 
iulvance.  Write:  Tribune.  K<.'t  Scott 
Kansas. 


lllilllllll 


lllllllllll 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name. 


Address. 
City - 


.Zone. 


.State . 


By. 


Classification. 


COPY. 


Permanent  opening  for 
woman,  25  to  35  years’  age, 
with  newspaper  or  related 
experience.  Excellent  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  working 
conditions.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  send  detailed  resume 
to; 


REPORTER  NEEDED  NOW  for 
eral  iissignment  and  with  oiUHirtunitj 
to  try  hand  at  column,  features,  ett. 
with  1.5. too  upstate  New  Yiuk  aftw. 
noon  ilaily.  Five-day  work  veek— tli 
lienefits  —  pleasant  working  conditiow 
Send  etiucation.  experience,  sal. try  rsnit 
expected,  etc.,  to:  Box  1824,  liditor  ( 
Publisher. 


Personnel  Deparfment 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2  I  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  dtil, 
newspaiiers  in  E&P  Zones  .5.  7  and  8. 
Experiencetl  or  <iualifie<l  lieginnvrs.  Soe  | 
full  tyiiewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  .S.  Dear.  | 
lH>rn,  Chicago  ;t.  III. 


RETIRED  AND  DON'T  LIKE  IT' 
Prize-winning  weekly  neetls  managiii;  I 
eilitor:  get  iletails  by  writing  Box  1824,  | 
bklitor  &  Publisher. 


PAGE  MAKE  UP 
HEADLINES— REWRITE 


man  or  woman  for  Albany  office 
of  N.B.  Catholic  weekly 


Write  giving  details  to 
Box  1820,  EDITOR  &  PITBLISHER 


TOP  DESK  MAN  WANTED  for  IB.OOO 
daily  in  upstate  New  York.  Handle 
wire  and  local  news.  Good  pay,  fringe  i 
lienefits,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Contact:  Alan  Gould,  Jr..  Editor,  The  ' 
Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  Tel :  432-  ‘ 
1000.  Area  Code  607.  i 


WIRE  EDITOR-SPORTS  REPORTER 
for  p.m.  6-day  week  8-page  daily.  Top 
pay  post.  Contact;  John  Hippie.  Capital 
Journal,  Pierre,  S.D, 


WE  KNOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE.  F« 
four  years  we've  lieen  carrying  a  wesk- 
ly  “Sun  .Siiecial’’  on  significant  loal 
problems,  issues,  customs  &  moret 
Now  a  national  magazine  h.as  hired  om  1 
of  our  “Siiecialists,"  and  we're  lookiDr 
for  a  replacement :  a  hard-digging, 
hard-writing  i-eiKirter  who  wants  to  Anil 
ami  reiKirt  truth  <in  the  local  scene.  He 
would  have  a  general  run,  with  one  or 
two  “Siiecials"  and  one  or  two  major 
liersonality  iirofiles  it  month,  and  we'd 
consider  moving  him  up  to  editorioli 
later,  .Midwest  background  liesirable; 
proveel  ex|>erience  essential;  journalistir 
conscience  indispensable.  Write  fully  to 
Paul  Williams,  Managing  Bilitor.  Snri 
Newspaiiers,  4808  South  2,5th  Street. 
Omaha.  Nebraska.  68107 — ami  include 
samples  that  prove  your  ability. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  NEEDED 
Apply:  Managing  Editor 
Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Tex. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRAD  for  editor 
of  small  weekly  100  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
$73  week.  Good  opiiortunity-  excellent 
town  and  working  conditions.  Box  13J5, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


COPY  EDITOR— Stimulating  job  for 
versatile  craftsman  who  can  edit,  lay 
out  pages  and  write.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  talented  small-paper  man 
ready  to  move  up.  Send  full  resume  and 
samples  of  writing  (expendable,  if 
liossible)  to:  Robert  G.  Pichenberg. 
Managing  Editor.  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  to  take  complete  charge  of  ' 
news  department  of  lively  weekly  in  j 
.  Greater  Boston.  Supervise  small  staff—  I 
!  write  heads,  makeup,  etc.  Good  oppor-  | 
tunity  for  callable  man.  Please  send  ' 
complete  resume,  including  salary  re-  . 
quirements,  to:  Box  1845.  Editor  &  I 
,  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER 
Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in  humin 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  nationil 
newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  resume  to: 

Marvin  S.  Weiss,  Asso.  Editor, 
THE  NA’nONAL  INSIDER 
2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd.. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639 


Mechanical-Eroduction 


ranTOH  -  IlEl'OKTEB  -  FBATfnE  WRITEII  | 
North  Jersey  weekly — town  of  ‘26,00(1-  - 
and  growing.  Good  deal :  can  lie  part 
owner  if  desired.  Bo.x  1833,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  o- 
perienced  floor,  machines,  TTS,  cost- 
control.  Small  plant  in  delightful  ms- 
side  l(x:ality  producing  60-90  pp  lier 
week.  Union — many  benefits.  Salary 
$165-$176.  Please  give  full  details  io 
letter.  Box  1819,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  $20,000 

Must  have  good  liackground  with  mass 
circulation  consumer  report  magazine. 
Prefer  degree  in  economies.  Able  to 
formulate  editorial  and  policy  programs 
with  top  management;  plus  supervision 
of  editorial  personnel.  Corwin  Agency, 
10  E.  43  St..  N.Y.C. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  production  deiiartments  in  EAP 
Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewrittes 
details  to;  Inland  Daily  Press  Attn., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3.  III. 


Miscellaneous 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN 
for  morning  iwper.  Reply  1 
Box  1852  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 


a  I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  13,500  circu- 
=  I  lation  afternoon  newspaper  in  Piesl- 
3  I  mont  Carolinas.  This  is  an  opportunity 
§  for  a  man  with  experience  to  plan  l<x:al 
§  I  news  and  picture  coverage  and  direct 
g  j  10-memlier  staff.  Write:  Wayne  C. 
^  1  Sellers,  Evening  Herald.  Rock  Hill, 
3  S.  C. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Mail  to: 


=  REPORTER  —  Thoroughly  experiences!, 
=  .  3  capable  of  covering  general  assign- 

j  EDITOR  a  FUEUSHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York.  10022  g  j  ments,  rewrite,  etc.,  for  lively  Greater 

S  S  I  Boston  weekly.  Please  send  complete 

=„ . =  resume,  including  salary  requirements, 

^IIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllilll!lilllll!llllllll!!lllllllllllllllll!|l|lllllllllllllllllllll|||||||||||||||||l|||il||||||||||||||||^  I  to :  Box  1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  I 


AGO.  UK! 
15  yeai 
jiositioi 
tion  or 
super\i 
FublisI 


aRCl' 
Zone  ' 
Resum 
1341.  : 


CLASS 
ronsidi 
of  top 
record 
Interv 
ventio 
Editor 


CAM- 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penn!|yl- 
Vania  Newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 

Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
We  can  accept  a  few  trainees  for  4- 
week  courses  beginning  July  6,  Aug.  I. 
and  Sept.  7.  Must  type  .50  w.p.m. 
WORTH-BDWARD  CONSULTANTS 
11  Commerce  St.,  Newark-2,  N.  J 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


wrtioil 

I'.  (I;. 

n  ak 
St<m 
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Academic 

VF.l.-^ATILK.  YOUNG  (S4» 

Inclu  -triiil  I’uhlicntions  Jilitor 
•Mks  collrije  information  otiioer’s  post. 
Twelve  .vivirs'  exi>erience  as  informa¬ 
tion  rhif'  for  leadinK  university  re¬ 
search  in.-iitute:  staff  writer  in  masra- 
line  anil  newspaiier  fields.  Hox  184it, 
liiitor  &  i’ublisher. 

idministrntire 

MAN  'VIl'E  TEiXM  will  manaire  your 
weekly,  make  it  luiy.  Salary,  Imnus. 
Fully  exiiorienceil.  I’refer  South.  Hox 
1S39.  Editor  &  I’uhlisher. 

('.irciilatum 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS 

Circulation  Consultant  will  set  up  de¬ 
partment.  train  men.  develop  or  man¬ 
age  all  jihases  of  circulation.  Must  have 
advance  notice — available  August  1.  All 
correspondence  confidential.  Hox  1816, 
Editor  4i  I’ublisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Edilttrial 


BUREAU  CHIinr  sells,  writes  ads;  re-  i  l-’INANCIAU  EniTOK-WRITER ;  Daily. 


.tOtillESSIVK.  MATIKK  rllUTI,.\T()U. 
13  years'  exiierience.  seeks  challenKinK 
losition  with  future.  Consider  Circula¬ 
tion  or  Home  Delivery  Manairership  or 
supervisor's  job.  Ho.x  18.5S.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCltUATION  MANAGER  1.3  years. 
Zone  T.  8.  ii  only.  Salary  and  Ismus. 
Resume  tind  references  available.  Hox 
Dfl,  Eilitor  &  I’ublisher. 

(dassi fied  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Manager 
considering  resigning  CAM  position  one 
of  top  papers,  U.S.A.  Reason:  Enviable 
record-  low  pay!  What  can  you  offer? 
Interview  week-ends  or  ANCAM  Con¬ 
vention,  June.  Any  area.  Hox  1689, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IK>rt8,  edit  news.  Features.  Young — 19 
years’  experience.  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  young  (31)  Manager- 
Salesman.  7-20M  daily,  Ohio.  Hard, 
steady  worker,  strong  on  layout,  sales. 
Married,  now  employed.  Box  1793,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EDITOR  seeks  broader  communications 
horizons ;  6  years’  experience  in  indus¬ 
trial  editing  and  USAF  information 
office:  A.B.,  Journalism,  USC:  photo 
journalist;  manager:  skilled  in  layout, 
photo-offset.  Space,  garden;  SDX; 
ADS;  27;  married.  Prefer  California. 
Resume.  Box  1731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-F’EA’TURE  WRITER,  ex¬ 
perienced,  35,  wishes  to  return  to  fold 
after  brief  trip  down  PR  road.  Seeks 
daily,  weekly  or  allied  news  field  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  or  Tri-State  area. 
Box  1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


magazine  or  I’R  post  sought  by 
bitioUH,  priMluctive  idea  man.  $1U.M 
l)uys  top  news.  cor|H>rate  ex|>erience. 
Hox  1838.  Fklitor  &  I’ublisher. 

FORMER  I’UHI.ISIIER  large  weekly, 
now  on  metro|x>litan  daily  in  executive 
news  cai>acity.  would  like  change  to 
managerial  position  large  weekly  or 
small  dail.v.  Would  lease.  Top  reference 
present  employer  who  understands  rea¬ 
sons  for  change.  Thorough  knowle<lge 
all  <lepartment.s.  with  unusual  record  in 
exi>ense  control.  Middle-age.  Perfect 
health.  Ho.x  1832,  Etlitor  &  I’ublisher. 


Editorial 

HK'rORTER  100.000  circulation  (laily 
.seeks  chanK^.  MA.  History;  two  years’ 
teaching?;  two  years  State  Department. 
VVashinjTton.  Strong  in  world  alTairs. 
Wi<lely  traveler!  Kuro|>e  and  IT.S.  Basic 
French.  Prefer  larjre  city.  Clips 
furnishe<l.  Ak©  -7.  marrie<l.  Hox  1603, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  seeks  overseas 
job.  Married.  2  children.  37.  with  10 
years'  experience  all  heats,  desk.  Con¬ 
sider  teaching.  Box  1781.  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  with  know-how  born  of  16 
years’  on  weekly,  daily  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  post  with  heavy  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Box  1814.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


JfvrRNAUSM  PROE'ESSOR,  6.').  re- 
tire<l  after  :18  years  at  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  7  years  on  dailies:  wants  visiting; 
professorship  or  summer  e<litorial  job. 

See  "Who’s  W'ho."  (ieor^e  E.  Simmons, 

2430  Nashville  Avenue,  New  Orleans. 

La.  701i:». 

JOURNALIST-TURNED- PUBLISHER 
wants  to  "lco  home  aKuin."  Gjil  seeks 

newspai>er  job  as  assistant  to  editor  or - 

publisher:  or  feature  writing  spot.  E'ive  ,  ♦strniTf^DC  9  DCD/^PTCPQ** 
years  newspaper.  Midwest ;  2  years  pul>-  tUI  I  UKO  &  I 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
itersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 


SPORTS  DE^K ;  Six-one-half  years 
newspai>er.  magazine- -all  phases.  Age 
2‘J,  family.  J-grad.  Top  references.  Area 
7,  8,  y.  Ik)x  1843,  E;.<litor  &  Publisher. 

Emplityment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.  C.  tel.:  638-3392 


lishing  NYC.  B.A.  Good  writer.  Or- 
ganize<l  organizer.  Eager.  Industrious. 
Iteferences  to  prove  it.  Wholesome  l)y 
nature,  friendly  l>y  choice:  [poised  and 
charming  l>y  training  anil  on  ilemand. 
Prefers  Midwest  or  Atlantic  seacoast. 
Iiut  a  realist.  Doesn’t  mind  old-fashioneil 
work  week  liut  wants  miMlern  salary. 
Minimum:  12.3  per.  (week).  Ho.x  1851, 
Filitor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  J-ORADUA’TE.  girl.  21,  wants 
ioh  as  reporter.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
June  20.  Margaret  Bauman,  2.52  River 
St.,  Apt.  204,  East  Lansing.  Mich. 


CAM--25  Years’  exiierience  (25-320,000) 
PrcMiucer!  Now  nvaila)ile. 

Box  1848  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Award-winning  col¬ 
umnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take  direc¬ 
tion  ;  can  use  camera.  Married,  have 
family.  Need  quick  connection — will  go 
I  anywhere.  Box  1499,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIEINTIFIC  Trans¬ 
lations  from  German,  E'rench.  Dutch 
by  translator  for  U.S.  Government  Dr. 
G.  Hovenkamp,  103  Shelley  Dr.,  Mill 
Valley,  Calif. 


24-YEAR-OLD  MARQUETTE  J-GRAD 
looking  for  challenge  on  small  daily 
l.orrespondents  reporting  city  government,  politics  or 

- - - - —  news-features,  anywhere  but  midwest. 

ASIA  CORRESPONDENT  i  u*!  ‘^""’"2: 

backgrounders,  features  with/without 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  likes  to 
work  displeaseii  with  front  office  i)olicy. 
Prize-winner,  degree,  marrie<l.  family — 
l>est  references.  Box  1829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MA  Journalism — BA  English 
EX-NAVAL  OETIGER.  28.  with  family, 
desires  i>osition  on  PM  daily.  Seeks 
variety  writing,  strongest  in  features 
and  e<litorials.  Wide  travel  background, 
(b'aduate  in  August.  E\  D.  Kneibert, 
208  Pershing  Road,  Columbia,  Mo. 


to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C,  212  OX  7-6723 

Mechanical-Ennluciion 

TTS  OPERATOR,  20  years’  exi>erience 
newspat>er  and  lxx>k  work,  wants  steady 
J-days-a-week  NYC  or  within  commut¬ 
ing  distance.  Bo.\  1855,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I‘uhlic  Relations 

STRONG  BACKGROUND  in  industrial 
press  and  public  relations.  Exiierienceil 
creative  writer,  publications  eilitor.  or 
sales  promotion.  Marrieil,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Box  1846,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Editions 


pix  as  desired  on  one  paper  per  circula¬ 
tion  area  baais.  Elxclusivity  guaranteed. 
No  wire  services.  No  syndicates.  Your 
■pace  rates  satisfactory.  Resume, 
credits,  etc.,  on  request.  Box  1788, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan,  small-town.  Makeup. 
Box  1803,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  NFWSMAN  SEEKS  CHANG* 
Any  editorial  or  magazine  i 

Box  1719.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 


SPE3CIAL  EDITIONS,  Business  Review 
Pages,  Church  Of  The  Week  Pages — all 
sold  at  a  preferred  rate.  Samples  avail¬ 
able  on  request.  References:  Dodge  City 
SEASONED  NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  48.  Daily  Globe.  Dodge  City,  Kansas;  The 
now  in  executive  capacity  on  metro-  '  Free  Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
politan  daily,  seeks  change  for  gooil  !  or  The  Ckjlorado  Press  Association. 
reasoiiS.  Available  6-12  weeks.  Top  R.  P.  Carmean,  P.O.  Box  4257.  Santa 
reference  present  employer.  Perfect  !  Fe  Drive  Station,  Denver.  Colorado 
health.  Ho.x  1842.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  80204  or  call  Code  303  255-3023. 


FREE  LANCE  WRITER  with  solid 

nwspaper  background  available  for  I  YOUNG  WOMAN  REPOR’TER.  college 
■toriM.  pictures  of  anything  but  highly  j  training,  experience  on  weekly.  Prefers 

feature*,  society.  *80  per  week.  Box 


technical  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1809, 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  1806.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  RUSH  industrial,  commercial,  or 
farm  copy  from  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
liama.  WORDS  ’N  PLK,  Box  3551,  Tal- 
'.ahasse,  E'la. 


WRITEIR  PHOTOGRAPHER  currently 
living  in  Ekirope  plans  15  country  cami)- 
ing  tour  this  summer.  Travel  and  fea¬ 
tures  hnnilleil  at  your  usual  rates. 
Joseph  Wilson.  11  Promenade  lies 
Anglais,  Amexco,  Nice,  France. 

Display  Advertising 

/^^VERTISING 
MANAGER 
RETAIL  or 
NATIONAL 
MANAGER 

48  years  of  age— 18  years’  experience. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  20-30M;  Assistant  Manaj^r  200- 
350M  circulation  papers.  Trained  in 
Business.  News,  Ck>ntract  Negotiations 
ud  Mechanical  Departments.  Available 
for  any  good  daily  20-360M  circulation. 
Write  Box  1752,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CAUGHT  ON  140-M  TREADMILL, 
want  job  requiring  ideas,  knowhow. 
Ekiunlly  interesteii  in  metro  daily,  cor- 
Iiorate  PR  (no  agencies),  news  maga¬ 
zine.  Experienceii  on  all  desks;  solid 
on  reiiorting,  editing,  layout,  makeup. 
Not  cheap,  ))Ut  worth  the  money.  Box 
18.37,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


CITY  HALL  REPOR’m? 

College  graduate.  25.  single.  3  years'  j 
exiierience  covering  city  hall,  countv  ■ 
for  13,009  daily;  hope  for  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  20.000  plus  daily;  also  have 
hanilleil  la.vout.  sport*  and  police.  Now 
employeil.  Box  1827.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-  Highly  recommended 
pro.  early  40’s.  seeks  growth  with  major  ' 
newspaper.  Slot,  rim,  rewrite  or  ile- 
partmental  spot.  Box  1828,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER:  Shirt-sleeve  pro¬ 
ducer  asks  $9M  to  apply  energy,  know¬ 
how,  leadership  training  skills  to  growth 
IKosition  on  small,  meilium  daily.  Edu¬ 
cated.  exiierienceii :  top  references.  Box 
1834.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCTED  GIRL  RE3PORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job  area  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box 
1826,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  June  13,  1964 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Reporters  in  Commons 

“Although  the  press  was  first  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
admitted  to  the  public  gallei’y  tions  under  which  its  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  160  work. 

years  ago,  it  has  been  necessary  “Last  summer  the  Gallery  ap- 
to  set  up  a  working  party  to  pointed  the  Working  Party,  of 
trj’  to  establish  the  status,  rights  which  I  am  chairman,  to  con- 
and  working  conditions  of  Par-  sider  the  status,  rights  and 
liamentarj'  journalists,”  writes  working  conditions  of  Parlia- 
the  chairman  of  that  commit-  mentarj'  journalists.  .  .  . 
tee,  Andrew  Webster,  Lobby  “To  take  status  and  rights 
correspondent  of  Pi*ovincial  first. 

Newspapers  Limited.  “Granted  that  it  is  for  every 

“It  has  yet  to  be  established  journalist,  wherever  he  works, 
that  the  reporter  has  a  right  to  achieve  his  own  status,  it  is 
to  report  Parliament,”  he  states,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  Par- 
This  will  sound  strange  to  liamentaiy  jounialists  have  a 
American  newsmen  whose  free  collective  status  at  Westmin- 
press  rights  and  privileges  were  ster;  they  are  admitted  on  tick- 
based  on  English  law.  ets  issued  by  the  Serjeant-at- 

Mr.  Webster  writes  on  “The  Arms. 

Pre.ss  in  Parliament”  in  the  “The  ticket  gives  the  reporter 
April  issue  of  The  Journal  of  tlie  right  to  be  in  the  precincts 
the  Institute  of  Journalists.  He  of  Westminster  and  to  sit  in 
notes  these  “landmarks  in  the  the  Gallery,  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
long  struggle  by  the  Press  to  established  that  the  reporter  has 
win  the  right  to  report  Parlia-  a  right  to  report  Parliament, 
ment:  “The  famous  resolution  de- 

“1803  —  Seats  reser\'ed  for  daring  it  to  be  a  breach  of  the 

Press  in  Commons  public  gal-  privileges  of  the  House  to  re- 

lery;  port  the  debates  still  stands  un- 

“1831  —  Press  Gallery  pro-  repealed  on  the  Journal  of  the 
vided  in  Lords;  House. 

“1835  —  Commons  follows  “It  was  quoted  as  recently  as 
suit  —  in  temporary  accommo-  1949  by  the  Privileges  Commit- 
dation  after  fire  of  1834;  tee. 

“1852  —  First  proper  Press  “This,  I  imagine,  will  hav’e 
Gallery  in  use  in  rebuilt  Com-  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
mons.  Working  Party  as  we  look  at 

“It  was  in  1881  that  the  Gal-  the  relationship  between  the 
lerj'  first  elected  a  committee  Gallerj'  and  the  House,  and  .seek 
to  look  after  its  affairs  and  to  ways  of  impreving  our  condi- 
conduct  its  negotiations  with  tions. 

the  authorities  (Lord  Great  “Talking  of  rights,  however, 
Chamberlain,  The  Speaker,  Ser-  I  must  point  out  that  the  Gal- 
jeant-at-Arms,  Kitchen  Commit-  ler>'  does  enjoy  a  certain  pri- 
tee  and  Mini.stry  of  Works).  vacy;  no  MP  may  enter  our 
“It  is  fair  to  say  that  dur-  i)remises  unless  he  is  invited  by 
ing  those  80  years  the  Gallery  a  member  and  signed  in.” 
has  fought  a  running  battle  for  *  •  * 


As  for  working  conditions,  the  senior  professional  tody  for 
Mr.  Webster  points  out  there  journalists,  was  incorpf  rat^  bj 
are  140  to  150  journalists  cov-  Royal  Charter  in  1890.  It  is  thi 
ering  Parliament  on  an  average  only  organization  givi»  g  equui 
day.  The  writing  accommoda-  rights  of  membership  to  all 
tions  are  inadequate,  facilities  qualified  journalists  from  edi- 
for  filing  documents  and  refer-  tor-proprietors  to  junior  report- 
ence  material  are  jwor,  internal  ers.  It  is  also  a  certified  trade 
communications  are  inadequate,  union  holding  agreements  m 
catering  and  dining  facilities  salaries  and  working  conditions 
are  unsatisfactory.  with  all  the  principal  proprie- 

Going  back  to  the  reference  torial  organizations  in  Britain 
that  reporters  are  “officially,  and  Ireland, 
strangers.”  When  Mr.  Webster  There  is  no  compaiable  or- 
remembers  his  first  day  as  a  ganization  in  the  United  States, 
i-eporter  at  the  rebuilt  House  The  Institute  .started  pub- 
of  Commons  in  1950:  lishing  “The  Journal”  (luarter- 

“Later,  in  the  Members’  ly  in  1895.  It’s  format  has  been 
Lobby,  to  which  I  had  access  as  changed  little  until  this  year, 
an  accredited  Lobby  Corre-  In  March,  1963,  the  Council 
spondent,  I  was  told,  ‘Remem-  of  the  Institute  asked  Allan 
ber  that  you  are  a  guest  here  Delafons  to  help  redesign  and 
and  that  you  must  always  act  re-orientate  the  publication  and 
accordingly.’  the  April  issue  from  which  we 

“To  underline  the  inoint  my  have  quoted  Mr.  Webster’s  arti- 
guide  told  me  of  the  time  the  cle  is  the  second  in  the  new 
lights  in  the  Lobby  failed  and  style. 

candles  had  to  be  used.  A  Lobby  It  is  an  attractive,  profes- 
man,  who  should  have  known  sional-looking  publication  of  40 
better,  wrote  a  jiaragraph  about  pages  including  almost  14  pages 
the  incident — and,  in  due  course,  of  advertising.  It  uses  the  same 
was  hauled  up  before  an  official  four-column  makeup  as  E&P, 
of  the  House  and  rebuked.  with  page  depth  the  same  and 
“The  rule  is  that  the  Lobby  page  width  one-half  inch  wider 
Correspondent  may  not  see  any-  than  E&P.  It’s  headline  style  is 
thing  that  happens  in  the  brief  and  modem. 

Lobby,  although  he  can  write  Mr.  Delafons  has  been  in 
about  an  incident  at  second-  Fleet  Street  for  40  years  and 
hand  if  an  MP  is  prepared  to  has  been  E&P’s  representative 
tell  him  about  it.  Britain  for  most  of  that  time. 

“It  was  some  years  before  I  His  company,  Perry  Press  Pro- 
was  to  see  this  rule  operating,  ductions,  is  publishing  “The 
Then,  when  Mr.  Anthony  Wedg-  Journal”  in  a  partnership 
wood  Benn,  having  been  re-  agreement  with  the  Institute, 
turned  to  the  Commons  as  a  • 

reluctant  peer  by  the  electors  Weekend  Gravure 
of  Bristol  South-East,  made  his  c  *•  ¥  di  i 

way  towards  the  Chamber  he  ^’ectioil  Is  Plaimetl 

was  refused  admission  by  the  London 

doorkeeper.  Success  of  Lord  Thomson’s 

“The  Lobby  men  had  to  re-  rotogravure  magazine  in  the 
jxn-t  the  scene  through  the  eyes  Sunday  Times  the  past  year  has 

of  a  friendly  MP.”  prompted  the  Daily  Telegraph 

Members  of  the  House  and  to  add  a  weekend  colorgravure 
Senate  Press  Galleries  should  section  beginning  in  the  fall, 
remember  this  when  they  think  The  Weekend  Telegraph  will  be 
they  have  a  hard  time.  separately  printed  in  gravure 

*  •  *  and  will  be  distributed  with  the 

The  Institute  of  Journalists,  normal  issue  of  the  paper. 


i 
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Alter  two  years  of  Held  testing  in  the  West  Palm  Beach  Post  and  'Fimes 
composing  room,  the  computer-operated  Model  ol.'f  Photon  was  selected 
for  installation  in  at  least  six  Perry  Publications  plants.  total  of  17 
I’hoton  5111  machines  will  he  served  by  the  Perry  computer  center  in  West 
Palm  Beach. 

'Fhe  toughest,  most  critical  tests  proved  the  Model  513  highly  etlicient  and 
reliable.  It  produced  display  composition  at  speeds  more  than  .300'  c  faster  than 
conventional  photographic  or  hot  metal  typesetting  equipment. 

Perry  is  the  first  publisher  to  go  into  high  volume  computer  typesetting  with 
the  Model  513  I’hoton.  If  you're  as  cost-conscious  as  most  newspaper  publishers 
today,  you  may  have  to  hurry  to  be  second.  But  why  not  try?  Photon.  Inc.. 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


Photon 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


New  King  on  Spelling  Throne 


William  Kerek,  12,  representing  fue  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  was  champion  of  the  1964  | 

National  Spelling  Bee.  He  is  joined  by  James  H.  Wagner,  left,  Scripps-Howard  News-  j 

papers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee,  and  Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  pronouncer.  | 


Laconic,  poinsettia,  isosceles. 

Cacophony,  jalousie,  rapprochement. 

These  were  some  of  the  words  on  the  pronouncer’s  list  at  last 
week’s  National  Spelling  Bee  finals  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
37th  year  for  this  most  famous  of  all  newspaper  public  service 
programs  for  young  people. 

Among  70  spellers  competing,  the  happy  youngster  pictured 
above  was  best — the  1964  National  Spelling  Bee  champion. 

Early  this  year  millions  of  children,  sponsored  by  69  news¬ 
papers  in  34  states,  began  spelling  at  the  local  level  for  the 


opportunity  to  represent  their  communities  at  the  NationiB 
Spelling  Bee.  The  70  who  made  it  were  the  “cream”— and  theirj 
honor  great.  f 

Yet  every  youngster  who  participates  in  the  Spelling  Bei  ■ 
gets  something  out  of  it— they  become  better  spellers,  make  newi 
friends,  find  it  excellent  training  for  the  heart  as  well  as  mind.1 
The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  the  53  other  daily  andJ 
Sunday  papers  who  sponsor  the  event  take  pride  in  making 
Spelling  Bee  possible.  They  hail  not  only  the  new  champioM 
but  all  the  spellers,  teachers,  and  parents,  whose  enthusiasajj 
and  devotion  make  it  the  fine  program  it  is.  | 
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